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By One, by Cws, and by Chree. 


ie, 


Ir was while I was at Cambridge that I first came to know 
Angus Macbane. We met casually, as undergraduates do, at the 
breakfast-table of a mutual friend, or rather acquaintance; and I 
remember being struck with the odd cynical remarks my neigh- 
bour threw out at rare intervals, as he watched the argument we 
had started, about Heaven knows what or what not, and were 
maintaining on either side with the boundless confidence and 
almost boundless ignorance peculiar to freshmen. I seem to see 
him now, leaning back after the ineal in a deep arm-chair, with 
his host’s cat purring her contentment on his knee, He never 
looked at the semicircle of disputants round the fire, but blew 
beautifal rings of cigarette smoke into the air, or gazed with a 
critical expression, under half-shut lids, at the photographs of 
actresses forming a galaxy of popular beauty above the mantle- 
piece. Then he would emit some sentence, sometimes sensible, 
oftener wildly nonsensical ; but always original, unexpected—a 
stone dropped with a splash and a ripple into the stream of 
conversation. 

I do not think that he showed any very particular power of 
mind at the breakfast-party, or indeed afterwards, What made 
one notice him was the faint aroma of oddity that seemed to 
cling to him, and all his ways and doings. He was incalculable, 
indefinable; this was what made a good many dislike him, and 
made me, with one or two others, conceive a queer liking for 
him. I always had a taste, secret or confessed, for those delicate 
degrees of oddity which require » certain natural bent to appre- 
ciate them at all, Extravagance of any kind commands notice, 
and compels choice between admiration and contempt; moreover, 
it generally (and not least at a University) invites imitation. No 
one ever either admired or despised Macbane, as far as I know; and 
no one could ever have imitated him. The singularity lay rather 
in the man himself than in any special habit. For Macbane was 
not definably different from other young men. He was of medium 
height, slightly made, but not spare; his faco had hardly any 
colour, and his hair and moustache were light. His eyes were of 
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a tint difficult to define—sometimes they seemed blue, sometimes 
grey, sometimes greenish; and he had a trick of keeping them 
half-shut, and of looking away from any one who was with him. 
This peculiarity is popularly supposed to be the sign of a knave; 
in his case it was merely a part of the man’s general oddity, and 
did not create any special distrust. 

Our acquaintance, thus casually begun, ripened into a strango 
sort of friendship. Macbane and I saw very little of each other ; 
we did not talk much, nor go for'walks and rows together, nor 
confide to each other our doings and plans, as friends aro supposed 
todo. On rainy afternoons I would stroll round to his rooms and 
enter, to find him generally seated before the fire, caressing his 
cat. We did not greet each other; but I generally took up one 
of the numerous strange and rare books that he contrived to 
accumulate, though he spent very little money. This I would 
read, occasionally dropping a remark which he would answer with 
some cynical, curt sentence; and then both of us relapsed into 
silence, Tea would be made and drunk, and we sometimes sat 
thus till dinner-time, or later. Yet though I always felt as if I 
bored Macbane, I still went to his rooms; and when I did not go 
for some time, he would generally, with an air of extreme 
lassitude and reluctance, come round to my quarters, there to sit 
and smoke and turn over my books in much the same way as I 
did when I visited him, 

Angus Macbane never told me anything much about himself or 
his family ; he was one of the most reticent of mortals, All he 
ever did in that way was to say once in an abrupt manner that 
some of his ancestors had been executed for witchcraft; and 
when I vented some of the usual commonplaces on the barbarous 
ignorance and cruelty of those times, he cut me short by 
remarking in a tone of profound conviction that he thought his 
ancestors thoroughly deserved their,fate, and that their condemna- 
tion was the only oasis of justice in a desert of judicial infamy. 

From cther sources, however, I discovered that Angus Macbane 
was an only son, whose parents had both died soon after his 
birth, leaving nothing behind them but their child. An uncle, 0 
rich Glasgow merchant, had provided in no very lavish way for 
the boy's education, and was supposed to be intending to leave 
him a large share of his property. This was all I gathered from 
those people who made » point of knowing everything about 
everybody ; and there is no lack of them at Universities. 

Two striking peculiarities there were about Macbane, which . 
stood out from the general oddity of the man, ‘The first was his 
fondness for cats, or, to speak more accurately, the fondness of 
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cats for him. He had always one pet cat—generally a black one 
—in his rooms, and sometimes more; and when he had two, they 
were invariably jealous of each other. But he seemed to have an 
irresistible attraction for cats in general: they would come to him 
uncalled, and show the greatest pleasure when he noticed or 
caressed them. He did not stroke a cat often, but when he did, 
it was with a certain delicate and sensitive action of the hand 
that seemed to delight the animal above everything. So marked 
was the attraction he exercised, that a scientific acquaintance 
accused him of carrying valerian in his pockets. 

The other peculiarity was in his books. He had picked up, in 
ways only known to himself, a very fine collection of early works 
on demonology and witchcraft. A more complete account, from 
all sides, of “Satan's invisible world” was seldom accumulated. 
There were books, pamphlets and broadsheets in Latin, French, 
German, English, Italian and Spanish, and some old family 
manuscripts relating to the arts or trials of warlocks and witches. 
There was even an old Arabic manual of sorcery, though this I 
am sure he could not read. Most of these works were of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, since which period, indeed, 
civilisation has ordained » “close time” for witches; and any 
treatises on the black art dated after that time Macbane not only 
did not buy, but as a rule refused to accept as gifts, “Early in 
the eighteenth contury,” he once remarked, “men lost their faith 
in the devil; and they have not as yet recovered it sufficiently to 
produce any witchcraft worthy of the name.” And indeed he had 
the greatest abhorrence and contempt for modern Spiritualism, 
mesmerism, esoteric Buddhism, &e.; and the only occasion 
duting his Cambridge life on which I saw him really lose his 
temper was when a mild youth, destined to holy orders, called 
on him and asked him to join a society for investigating ghostly 
and occult phenomena. He turned on the intruder with some- 
thing like ferocity, saying that he did not see why people wanted 
to be wiser than their ancestors, and that the old way of selling 
oneself to the devil, and getting the price duly paid, was far 
better both in its financial and moral aspects than paying foreign 
impostors to show the way to his place of business. “Though 
what the devil wants at ell with such souls as yours,” he added 
meditatively, “is the one point in his character that I have never 
been able to understand. It is a weakness on his part—I am 
afraid it is a weakness!” ‘The incipient curate turned and fled. 

A few sayings of this kind, reported and distorted in many 
little social circles, gave Angus Macbane an evil reputation 
which he hardly deserved. The College authorities looked askance 
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on him, and some of them, I believe, would have been thankful if 
his conduct had given them a pretext for “sending him down,” 
whether for a term or for ever. But no offence or glaring irregu- 
larity conld be even plausibly alleged against him. He attended 
the College chapel frequently, and never lost an opportunity of 
hearing the Athanasian Creed. “When I hear all those worthy 
people mumbling their sing-song formulas, without attaching any 
meaning to them, and chanting forth vague curses into the air,” 
he once said to me, “I close my eyes, and can sometimes almost 
fancy myself on the Brocken, in the midst of the Witches’ 
Sabbath.” 

This devout assiduity was only reckoned as one point more 
against him; for Angus Macbane belonged by birth to the very 
straitest of Scotch Presbyterians, and evinced no desire to quit 
them, or to dispute the harshest and most repulsive of the 
doctrines handed down from his ancestors, Yet to my knowledge 
he never went near any Presbyterian chapel, but preferred, as his 
worthy uncle said, “to bow in the house of Rimmon.” 

This uncle, as I gradually divined, was the one being whom 
my friend regarded with something like hatred. Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald was the brother of Macbane's mother. He was a big, 
red, sandy man, rich, unmarried, and not unkindly in nature; and 
an ordinary person with a little tact could have managed him, if 
not with complete satisfaction, at any rate to no small profit. It 
is true, the manufacturer was one of those self-made men who 
think that no man has any business to be otherwise than self-made ; 
but by flattering his pride, he could easily have been induced to 
support his nephew in ease, and even in luxury and extravagance, 
if enough show were made for the money. But he was a Philistine 
of the Philistines, two-thirds of his life dominated by gain, and the 
rest by a rigid sense of duty. Material success and respectability 
were his two golden calves; and to both of these his nephew's 
every thought and act did dishonour. Angus Macbane could not 
have been made a successful man by any process less summary 
and complete than the creation of a world for his needs alone ; 
and not even this would have given him respectability. He could 
not live without aid from his uncle; but he accepted from him a 
mere pittance, which, grudgingly taken, soon came to be as 
grudgingly given. Yet when he forced himself to compete for 
scholarships and prizes which would have made him partly 
independent, he missed them in a way which would have been 
wilful in any other man, His essays were a byword among 
examiners for their cynical originality, perverse ability, and 
instinctive avoidance of the obvious avenues to success, ‘Thus he 
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was constrained to depend on that scanty income of which every 
coin seemed flung in his face. With his developed misanthropy 
and contempt for ordinary men, he would at all times have been 
intolerant of the mere existence of such a man as his uncle; and 
that he himself should be hopelessly indebted to such a creature 
for every morsel he ate, for every book he read, was a sheer 
monstrosity to his mind—or s0 I should conjecture from what I 
knew of the two. Angus seldom willingly mentioned his uncle ; 
and when he did so, it was with a deadly intensity of contempt in 
his tone—not his words—such as I never heard before or since. 


T. 


Aw end comes to all things; and my time at Cambridge, which 
had passed as swiftly for me as for most men, and left me with 
the usual abundant third year’s crop of unfulfilled purposes, came 
to its end in due course. Angus Macbane had “gone down” 
before I did, with a high second-class degreo in mathematics, 
chiefly gained, as I happened to hear from an examiner, by a very 
few problems which hardly any one else solved. A serious 
quarrel with his uncle followed on this ill-success; but from 
motives of family duty and respectability Mr. Macdonald 
continued to pay his nephew enough to maintain life. No 
relation of his, he felt, must come to the workhouse. 

For year or two I lost sight of Macbane; and when I saw 
him again, he was living in lodgings in an obscure street of a 
London suburb. I had learnt his address from another old 
college friend, Frank Standish by name, who had kept up relations 
with Angus, Frank was a complete contrast to Macbane; he 
was a tall, hearty, handsome, athletic fellow, successful in every- 
thing he undertook, and was now making his way as an engineer, 
and likely to do well. It was this opposition in their natures 
that had begotten their friendship. I have seen them sitting 
together at Cambridge, Standish chatting on by the hour, and 
Macbane watching him in contented silence. As some one re- 
marked, it was like the famous friendship of a race-horse and a cat. 

T was myself now an under-master ata large day-school, and my 
evenings were in general free; #0 one night I called for Standish 
at his lodging, and together we trudged off to find Macbane, 
Our path led through one of those strange uncanny wildernesses 
that lie about the outskirts of every great and growing town. 
Skeletons of unfinished houses, bristling with scaffolding poles, 
loomed on us at intervals through the rainy mist; the roads 
were long heaps of brickbats and loose stones, already varied 
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with blades of coarse grass. The path wo followed was seamed 
across with the ruts of heavy carts that had gone.to and from 
the half-built houses; and we stumbled over posts and through 
plashy pools, along the ghostly highway, completely deserted now 
that the workmen were gone, and stretching its miles of raw 
ruin through the autumn mist. Standish whistled cheerily as 
he strode on through the desolation, and I was comforted to have 
him with me—I think I should almost have felt afraid but for 
his presence, We crossed the No Man's Land of chaotic brick 
and mortar, and found ourselves in a street of mean new houses. 
At No. 21, Wolseley Road, Standish paused and rang; a slatternly 
maid-of-all-work answered the bell, and ushered us into the 
presence of Angus Macbane. 

He was sitting by » poor little fire, in a shabby arm-chair, 
with his black cat on his knee as usual, and a volume of 
demonology in his hand; and, save that the room was small, 
cheaply furnished and hideously papered, and the occupant looked 
thinner and wearier, we could have fancied ourselves at Cambridge 
again. But after the first greetings, I soon noticed that Macbane 
was changed for the worse since I had seen him last. He did 
not seem at all dissipated, nor had he acquired the air of 
meanness and shiftiness that marks the needy adventurer; but 
there was a genuineness, almost a desperation, in his cynical 
utterances, which they had not hed before—a hopelessness of 
expression and an irritability which I did not like. The mis- 
anthropy at which he had played before was now in grim earnest. 

He told us a little—very little, and that reluctantly—of his 
own way of life. He was doing nothing of any moment—a 
struggling unknown writer, spasmodically trying to secure some 
literary foothold, and failing always, whether by the futality 
which attended him specially, or by the same chances as befall 
any author. Added to this misery was the consciousness of his 
dependence on his uncle, which was bitterer to him, I could see, 
than ever. He began to talk about Mr. Macdonald of his own 
accord, and that was always a bad sign. 

“Do you know,” he said, with » bitter laugh, “my worthy 
relative is coming out here before long? He writes me that he 
is due in London on business in a fortnight or so, and will pay 
me a visit to see if I am still given over to the same reprobate 
mind as before, and opposed to what he calls my duty. Won't 
you come and seo the fun, you two? I think I know how to 
aggravate him now, perfectly well. I sesure you, at my last 
interview with him, I made him swear within three minutes—and 
he an elder!” 
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“I say, Macbane,” Standish put in, in his good-natured way, 
don’t carry that game too far. The old chap is good for a lot 
if only you don't rub him up the wrong way. If you rile him 
this time, ten to one he cuts you off with a shilling—and then 
where will you be?” 

“If he only would die!” Macbane went on, not seeming to hear 
his friend’s remonstrance, ‘Fellows like that have no sense of 
fitness. When I saw him last he reminded me of one of those 
big fat coarse speckled spiders, that you want to kill, only they 
make such a mess. I should so like to murder him, if I could do 
it by deputy.” 

He was joking, of course, but there was more earnestness than 
I liked in his manner. I looked at Standish, and he at me, 
before I spoke. 

“Tf those are your sentiments,” I said, echoing his light tone, 
“wo had better come to prevent bloodshed.” 

“Yes, do come,” Angus resumed ; “and if you will kindly take 
off his head outside, I shall be greatly obliged to you. Bring a 
delightful rusty old axe, Standish, with plenty of notches in the 
blade. It will be so nico to be like one of those dear Italian 
despots, and get one’s assassination done for one. Though there 
aro better than hiring a bravo, even. An ancestor of mine—” 
and here he stopped suddenly. 

“Well, what did your ancestor do?” asked I. 

“Ob,” said Macbane coolly, “he raised a devil of some sort and 
got scragged by it himself.” 

‘As he spoke these trivial words, there came a faint sound at 
the door as of something scratching very gently on the panels. 
I turned to Macbane and asked— 

“Ts that your dog, Mac?” 

“My dog!” he said with a shudder, “why, I hate dogs. I 
never have one near my room by any chance—except when the 
Inndlady sends me up sausages.” 

“Perhaps it is another cat come to make friends with you,” 
suggested Standish. “There it is again. I will let it in, what- 
ever it is.” 

He flung the door open, and the chill sir rushed in from the 
draughty passage and stairs, There was nothing outside or in 
sight, and he shut the door again with a bang. 

“Theard it distinctly,” he said, in the aggrieved tone of one 
who fancies he has made himself ridiculous. “What could it 
have been?” 

“Wind, perhaps, or a rat,” said Macbane lightly. “There are 
plenty of rats in the place, and I am glad of it, for it is the only 
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thing that prevents me from expecting the house to fall every 
moment. When it is going to fall the rats will all ran out, and 
my cat Mephistopheles will run out after them, and I shall run 
out after Mephistopheles; and the landlady and the first-floor 
lodgers, and the landlady’s cat that eats my tea and sugar, will 
all be squelcbed together, to the joy of all good cats and men— 
eh, Mephisto? Why, what ails the cat?” 

For Mephistopheles was standing upon his master’s lap, with 
back arched and tail rigid and bristling, glaring into the darkest 
corner of the little room, and hissing in a passion of mingled rage 
and fear. Then, before any one could stop him, the cat made 
one leap at the window, with a yell anda great crash of glass, 
and was gone, leaving us staring at each other. 

Angus Macbane spoke first, with a forced laugh. 

“There goes my cat,” he said, “and there goes one-and-nine 
for broken glass, Cats I may get again, but one-and-ninepenco— 
never. A cat with nine lives, a shilling with nine pence—all lost, 
all lost!”—and he went on laughing in a shrill hysterical way 
that I did not at all like. During the pause that followed, 
Standish looked at his watch. 

“Tt is pretty late now,” he said, “and I have a lot of working 
drawings to prepare to-morrow. Good-night, Macbano. If I 
come across your cat, I'll remonstrate with him for quitting us so 
rudely. But no doubt he will come back of himself.” 

As Standish said this, the rest of the large pane through which 
the cat had leaped suddenly fell out with a startling orash into 
the streot, making us all wince. 

“Tt was cracked already,” remarked Angus; “and the glazier 
does not allow for the pieces. Good-night, both of you. I fancy 
I have something to do myself, too.” 

I was surprised, and a little hurt, at being thus practically 
turned out by my friend (for I had expressed no intention of 
departing, and it was not really very late); but I was not sorry 
to go now, and have the solace of Standish’s cheery company 
home. A curious undefined feeling of apprehension was creeping 
over me, and I wanted to be out in the aight air, and shake off 
my uneasiness by a brisk walk. 

‘We went downstairs, leaving Macbane brooding in his chair. 
As the landlady saw us out, I slipped a half-crown into her hand. 

“Mr. Macbane’s window got broken to-night,” I said. “ Wilk 
you have it mended, and not say anything about it to him?” 

I knew that he would probably forget the occurrence if not 
reminded of it. Standish nodded approval, and we went out into 
the mist. We walked on in silence till we turned out of the 
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lamp-lit and inhabited part, and then my companion remarked 
abruptly— 

“That makes one-and-threepence I owe you, Eliot”—and 
relapsed into silence, not even whistling as he strode along. 

We had reached nearly the middle of the long artificial desert, 
where a strest was some day to be, when Standish stopped and 
caught me by the arm. 

“Eliot, what is that?” he whispered. 

‘We both stood still and listened. From the waste land beyond 

* one of the skeleton houses came a fearful cry, whether of a child 
or an animal we could not tell—a scream of mere pain and terror, 
intense and thrilling, neither human nor bestial. Then there 
was a deep snarling growl, and the yell died into a choking 
gurgle, nd suddenly fell silent. 

“Come on,” Standish gasped, and ran with all his speed in = 
direction of the sound. 

I followed as fast as my shorter legs and wind would take mo 
over the stiff slimy clay of the waste land, and after a few minutes 
found him bending over a little dark heap on the ground at the 
edge of a puddle. 

“ Have you got a match ?” he said. 

I nodded—I was too much out of breath to speak—and pulled 
out my match-box, I struck a light, screening it with my hand, 
and we both looked earnestly at the black lump at our feet. 

“Bah!” said Standish, as he mopped the perspiration from his 
face. “Why, it’s only a cat, and it sounded like a baby!” 

Tt was the body of a large black cat, still warm and quivering, 
Dut quite dead. The throat was almost entirely severed, and-the 
blood had streamed out, darkly streaking the thick yellow water 
of the pool. Of what had killed it there was no sign or sound, 
only, in the soft clay beside the puddle, there were marks which 
seemed those of the poor cat's feet, and other footprints like these, 
but larger. I pointed them out to Standish. 

“T see what it was,” he said, as we trudged laboriously back to 
the road. “The cat was out there, and some beast of a dog 
canght it and killed it—though what cat or dog should be doing 
there is more than I can say. What teeth the brate must 
have! Ugh! I hope he’s not waiting round to take another bite!” 

‘We got back to the road unbitten, and went on our way in 
silence, till I said— 

“Standish, do you know, that cat was very like Macbane’s?” 

“Do you know, Eliot,” was his answer, “that is just what I 
was going to tell you?” 

And not another word did he utter, till I left him at his door 
and said good-night. 
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Macsane was never a good correspondent, but he duly informed 
us of the date of his uncle’s expected visit ; and when the day 
came, I called for Standish in the evening as before, and we 
trudged off through another sloppy mist. Standish, good 
thoughtful fellow, had brought with him, in his overcoat pocket, 
a bottle of very fine old Irish whiskey, which he had long been 
treasuring up for some festal occasion, but now intended to devote 
to the mollifying, if possible, of Mr. Macdonald. 

“Every giass he takes of this,” he solemnly assured mo as we 
went on, “ will be worth a hundred a year to Macbane.” 

. We did not go by the same dreary road that we had taken 
before. Frank declared, with a shudder, that the last cry of that 
cat was still ringing in his ears, and that he could not stand the 
ghastly place again. I was rather surprised at his unwonted 
nervousness, but readily acquiesced in it. So we went a mile or 
80 out of our way, keeping along endless streets of shabby-genteel 
houses, which were sufficiently hideous, but not appalling; and 
about nine in the evening we reached Wolseley Road. 

I was surprised and almost shocked to notice the change that 
had passed over Macbane in the few weeks since I had seen him 
last. He did not seem worse in health—on the contrary, there 
was at times a nervous alacrity about his movements which I had 
not remarked before. But his face and expression seemed to have 
darkened, as it wore, and grown evil. His college cynicism had 
already turned into misanthropy; and now, I thought, it had 
developed into a positive malevolence. He still was silent and 
brooding, after the first greetings; but he no longer seemed 
dejected. Altogether a transformation of some kind had come to 
him, such that I—though not very impressionsble—was rather 
inclined, to fear than to pity him. 

‘The conversation, as was natural, turned on the uncle, who 
might appear at any moment now. Standish and I joined in 
urging on our friend the necessity of attempting conciliation, of 
showing some semblance of submission. We had more than once 
induced him to do so before, though his perverse temper generally 
made him unable to do more than avert an instant stoppage of 
the supplies ; but to-night he was obstinate, and even spoke as if he 
were the aggrieved party, and his uncle the one to make advances. 

“If the old fool cares to be civil,” he said fiercely, “then 
there’s an end of it; and if not, there’s an end too. I am tired of 
humouring him.” 

2x2 
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As he spoke, the “old fool’s” heavy tread was heard on the 
stairs, and in another minute he entered. Ho was a big, strong, 
red-faced, coarse-looking fellow, with sandy whiskers and grizzled 
hair, who nodded awkwardly to us, and gave'a surly greeting to 
his nephew, who sat ‘still in his arm-chair, looking into the fire 
with half-shut eyes. 

Mr. Duncan Macdonald seemed disconcerted by our presence, 
and I offered to withdraw; but Macbane would not let us. 

“You see, uncle,” he remarked, still keeping his eyes averted, 
and using the familiar title solely, I am convinced, because he 
knew the uncle did not like it, “ these gentlemen know all about 
our little affairs, and they had better hear your version of matters 
now than my version afterwards. Besides, one of them is going to 
be a literary man, and write a tale with Scotch characters in it; 
and you will be quite a godsend for him, as raw material for @ 
study. If you want to swear at me, pray don’t mind him ; there 
is nothing that tells more in literature than a little aboriginal 
profanity, properly accented.” 

This was bad beginning for an interview; and would have 
been worse still had Mr. Macdonald been able fully to under- 
stand his nephew's speech. What he did understand, however, 
obviously offended him; and he began to address Macbane in no 
very conciliatory tones, though at first with a forced moderation 
of language and strained English accent which were evidently 
the result of the young man’s taunt. Then, as Macbane did not 
answer, but sat still looking into the fire, his uncle began to lose 
temper. His language grew broader and stronger, both as Scotch 
and as reproach. He addressed us with a sort of rough eloquence 
on the subject of his nephew's miserable laziness, shiftlessness, 
effeminacy—pointing at him, and showering down vigorous 
epithets on him, In the midst of his tirade, as he paused for 
breath, came a low sound of scratching at the door. 

“There's that confounded rat again!” cried Standish, glad of 
any pretext for interrupting the miserable business. “Dead, for a 
ducat, this time!” He dashed open the door as he spoke, but 
there was nothing to be seen. Only the gaslight in the passage, 
flickering and flaring in the draught, sent strange shadows flitting 
across the walls. 

Frank came back and sat down, and busied himself in uncorking 
his bottle of whiskey, and setting the kettle on to boil. I took 
up a book, so as not to seem to observe a scene which I knew 
must be so painful and humiliating for Maebane. The uncle 
again plunged into the stream of his invective, and I kept my 
eyes on the nephew. I knew that he was really quite as 
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passionate as the elder man, and I was afraid of what he might 
do if he once lost his self-control; but though a little shiver 
passed over him sometimes, he was quite silent, leaning back in 
the arm-chair, with his head resting on his right hand, and his 
left arm hanging listlessly over the side of the chair, Presently 
he began to move the hands languidly to and fro, with the fingers 
outstretched, and the palm horizontal and slightly hollowed, 
keeping it more than a foot from the carpet. It was a curious 
gesture, but he had many odd tricks of the kind. 

At last Mr. Macdonald, having spent his store of abuse without 
any response, began, I fancy, to feel a little ashamed of himself, 
and became more conciliatory, letting fall some hints as to the 
terms on which he might even yet receive his prodigal nephew 
back to favour. The manner of his overtures was far more 
offensive than their substance, and to one who could make allow- 
ance for the man’s coarse nature, there was even a trace of a 
feeling that might be called kindness. But Macbane was always 
far more sensitive to externals than other men, and his uncle’s 
condescension, I could see, irritated him far more than his anger. 
He left off moving his hand to and fro, sat up and clutched the 
arms of his chair. Then, when the older. man had done, he cast 
one deadly look at him, and shook his head as if he would not 
trust himself to speak. 

“Winna ye speak, ye feckless pauper loon?” roared his uncle, 
with a tring of oaths, 

Macbane was silent, but that good fellow Standish interposed 
at what he thought was the right moment. 

“Come, Mr. Macdonald,” he said frankly, “I don’t think you 
should talk like that. After all, Macbane is your own sister's 
son, and he is not well now, and you must not come down on him 
too heavily. Let us have a glass of toddy all round now and 
part friends, and we three will talk if all over, and make matters 
emooth to-morrow. We can't do any good to-night.” 

‘As ho spoke, he got out some tumblers from the cupboard and 
wiped them clean, The Glasgow manufacturer seemed a little 
amollified ; nobody could help liking Standish or his whiskey, and 
all might yet have been well if the devil had not seemed to enter 
suddenly into Angus Macbane. Standish had poured out a generous 
measure of the fragrant spirit, and was turning to take the kettle 
off the hob, when Macbane sprang up like a cat, in a white heat of 
rage, took the tumbler from the table and flung it right into the 
grate. The glass rang and crashed, and the flame leapt out blue 
like a tongue of hell-fire; and Angus stood at the table, quivering 
all over, with his right hand opening and shutting as if feeling 
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for a weapon, Standish caught him by the arm and pulled him 
back into his chair. 

“Are you mad, Mac?” he exclaimed. Macbane did not seem 
to hear, but sat glowering at his uncle. As for Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald, he turned purple with anger. The complicated 
atrocity of the insult—an outrage at once on kinship, hospitality, 
thrift and good whiskey—had smitten him dumb for a moment 
with surprise and rage. He clenched his fist and struck blindly 
at his nephew, who was fortunately out of reach; then he spoke 
in a husky but distinct voice, slowly, as if registering a vow. 

“De'il throttle me,” he said, “if ever you seo bawbee of mine 
again.” And he took up his hat and umbrella and turned to the 
door. 

“Done with you, in the devil’s name!” cried Macbane. 

Without another word the uncle flung the door open, and shut 
it after him with a crash that sbook the house. Then we heard 
him heavily stamping down the stairs and along the passage, till 
another great bang proclaimed that he had left the house. ‘This 
Jast noise seemed to rouse Macbane from a sort of trance. He 
sprang up again and rushed to the door and threw it open, as if 
to pursue his uncle. We were going to stop him, for he looked 
murderous enough ; but instead of dashing downstairs, he stop- 
ped, flung out his hand with a strange gesture, as if he were 
pointing at something, and muttered a few words that I could 
not catch, ‘Then he shut the door and came back slowly to his 
old seat, as pale as a dead man. 

In the excitement of the scene, we had none of us noticed the 
time; but now the cheap little clock on the mantlepiece struck 
twelve, and recalled the fact that two of us were far away from 
our lodgings. Standish and I looked at each other; we neither 
of us liked to leave Macbane alone yet. ‘The man’s expression a8 
he flung the glass into the fire—still more his look as he pointed 
down the staire—was black enough for anything ; and if we went 
now, he seemed quite capable of going out and murdering his 
uncle, or staying and murdering himself. Standish winked at 
me, and went out quietly: In ton minutes he came back and 
addressed Macbane, who was sunk in one of his reveries again. 

‘ All right, old fellow,” he said cheerily, “your landlady tells 
me her first floor is vacant, and she will put us two up for the 
night. So cheer up, Mac. It is a bad business, but we will see 
you through it, never fear. Now let’s brew some punch and be 
jolly to-night at any rate, as we needn't go.” 

Macbane woke up again at this, with a sudden feverish gaiety. 
He eagerly took the steaming tumbler Frank prepared for him, 
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and drained it at a draught—he whose strongest stimulant was 
coffee. The whiskey did not seem to affect his head, however. 
More than this, he hunted out a soiled pack of cards from an 
obscure drawer, aud proposed—he who hated all games—that we 
should play to pass the time. Dummy whist he thought too slow, 
and I proposed three-handed euchre, generally called “cut-throat.” 
The name seemed to amuse our friend vastly. Ho insisted on 
learning the game, and we started at once, His spirits were 
almost uproarious; I had never seen him like this before. Yet 
his gaiety was very wnequal. Sometimes he would cut the wildest 
jokes, till in spite of our uneasiness about him we shrieked with 
laughter; and again he would sink back in his chair, forgetting 
to play his hand, and seeming as if he listened for some sound. 
After some time he went to the door and flung it open, declaring 
that ho was “ stifling in this hole of a room.” ‘Then he sat down 
again to play, but fidgeted about in his chair impatiently. Ho 
was studying his cards, which he held up in his left hand, when I 
happened to look at the other arm hanging down by his chair. 

“For goodness sake!” I exclaimed, “what have you done to 
your hand, Macbane?” 

Ho held up his right hand as I spoke, and looked at it. Palm 
and fingers were dabbled and smeared with watery blood, fresh 
and wet. For a moment wo stared at each other with pale faces. 

“T must have cut my hand over that confounded tumbler or 
something,” said Macbane at last with an evident effort. “I will 
go and wash it off in my bedroom and be back in a moment.” 

He slipped out as he spoke, and we heard him washing his hand, 
muttering to himself all the time. 

Then in a fow minutes he came back, keeping his hand in his 
pocket, and resumed the game. But his former high spirits were 
gone, and another tumbler of punch failed to recall them. Ho 
made constant mistakes, played his hand.at random, and at last 
suddenly threw all his eards down on the table, laid his head on 
them, and burst into a terrible fit of hysterical sobbing. 

Wo did not know what to do with him, but Standish laid him 
on the hard sofa, and in a little time he seemed better, though 
greatly shaken, and managed to control himself, Ho thanked us 
in a whisper, and told us to go, and he would get to bed alone. 
‘We were still rather anxious about him, but there seemed no 
reason for staying with him now against his will. Tho natural 
reaction had followed on all the strain and excitement, and I, for 
one, was glad that it was no worse. So we left him beginning, in 
a slow and dazed way, to get to bed, and descended to try and snatch 
a little sleep in the genteel misery of the first-Hoor lodgings. 
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Iv. 


We passed a rather disturbed night in our strange quarters. 
‘There were rata in the walls, the windows rattled, and altogether 
there were more queer noises than one generally hears in houses 
so new. However, we did get to sleep, and did not wake agsin 
till the grey dull sodden dawn was making ghastly the little strip 
of sky visible over the grimy roof of the house opposite. We 
rose and dressed quickly and went up to Macbanes room. I 
peered in, but he was still sleeping heavily; so we busied 
ourselves, as quietly as we could, in preparing breakfast, 
intending, if our friend did not wake, to go off to our own work 
for the day, leaving a message for him. We purposed, in a 
rather vague manner, to do something for poor Macbano. 
Standish hoped to work on the better feelings of his uncle; I had 
resolved to devote some of my little savings to keeping my friend 
out of the workhouse. 

‘We were half through our scanty and silent meal, when a 
heavy tread was heard on the stairs, making apparently for the 
room where we were. “ What luck!” said the sanguine Standish ; 
“here's the penitent uncle, come back after the whiskey. Now 
leave me alone to manage him. There is half the bottle left.” 

‘The steps came up to the door and paused: then there was a 
single sharp rap, and in walked—not Mr. Macdonald, but a 
policeman. If Standish and I had been thieves or coiners taken 
in the act, we could hardly have shown more confusion. My first 
thought was that perhaps Macbane had done something wrong; 
and this suspicion was confirmed by the officer's first words. 

“Beg your pardon, gentlemen,” he said; “but is either of you 
Mr. A. Macbane?” 

“No,” said Standish ; “Mr. Macbane is asleep in the next room. 
‘What do you want with him?” 

“TI want him to come with me to the station, as soon as 
convenient, sir,” was the reply. 

“What for?” persisted Standish. ‘“ Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Nothing wrong about him; leastways, I don’t suppose so, 
sir,” said the man. “But there's been foul play somewhere. 
There's been a body found in the road out a mile off, and a card 
in the pocket with Mr. Macbane’s name and address on it; and we 
want him to come and identify the corpse.” 

“Do you know the man’s name?” I demanded, divining, as I 
asked, what the answer would be. 

“His linen was marked ‘Macdonald,’ sir,” was the cautious 


reply. 
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“ And how had he been killed ?” asked Standish breathlessly. 

“Throat cut from ear to ear,” said the constable, with terrible 
conciseness. 

We looked at each other, and shuddered. Neither of us had 
any kind feelings for the man thus suddenly cut off; in fact, we 
had been thoroughly disgusted with his coarse and sordid temper, 
and had hoped—in jest, it is trae—that he might break his neck 
over the dismal road he had to traverse. But this sudden, 
mysterious, hideous murder—for such it must be—struck us with 
a chill of horror. My first collected thought, I believe, was a 
feeling of intense thankfalness that we had not left Macbane 
alone the night before. Now, at any rate, no suspicion could 
attach to him. 

The policeman looked curiously from one to the other of us. 

“Perhaps,” he said at length, “one of you two gentlemen 

would know him?” 
' “If it is the man I suppose,” answered Standish, “ we certainly 
do know him. Mr. Macdonald is Mr. Macbane’s uncle, and was 
here last night. We both saw him leave before twelve o'clock, 
and have not seen him since.” 

“Then, sir,” said the policeman, “perhaps one of you will 
wake Mr. Macbane and bring him along as soon as he can come, 
and the other will go to the station at once, for there is never 
eny time to lose in these cases.” * 

1 went into Macbane’s bedroom, and Standish took up his hat 
and followed the policeman out. I touched my friend on the 
shoulder. He gasped, yawned, then eat up, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared wildly round him, till his gaze rested on me. Then the 
recollection of what had happened seemed to come back on him 
in a flash, and he laid his head back on the pillow. 

“Ts that you, Eliot?” he said. “I have had such a horrible 
dream. Thank you for waking me. Must I get up now?” 

“Yes, you must, Macbane,” I replied gravely. “I will tell 
you why afterwards.” 

“Moralities and mysteries!” said he, in his cynical way. 
“Well, I shall soon hear, if I am a good boy, and don’t take 
long over my dressing. Reach mo my trousers, there's a good 
fellow.” 

As I did so, I saw that his right hand was again streaked 
thinly with dried blood, and I could not help an exclamation. 

“Ah!” gaid he, as I called his attention to it. “That thing 
has been bleeding gain, I see. Well, I can soon wash it off.” 
And he sprang up in his nightshirt, and ran to his washandstand. 

“Look here!” he cried, as he plunged his hand into the water ; 
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“ghouldn’t I make a lovely Lady Macbeth? ‘Here's the smell of 
the blood yet. Oh! oh! oh! All the perfumes of Araby—’ How 
does it go? ‘Yet who would have thought the old man had so 
much blood in him ?’” 

“For God’s sake, be quiet!” I screamed. “Your uncle is 
lying at the police-station with his throat cut! Be thankful you 
had nothing to do with killing him!” 

Macbane turned faint and sick, and sat down on his bed again ; 
but he bore the news much better than I had thought he would. 
To be sure, he had no love for his uncle, and could not be expected 
to sorrow for him; but the shock did not seem somehow to affect 
him greatly, except by a mere physical repulsion at the horrid 
manner of his uncle’s death. He soon got up again, and went on 
dressing, listening meanwhile as I told him all I yet knew about 
the matter ; and as soon as he was ready, we went out together. 

The police-station was soon reached, and we were admitted into 
a back room where Mr. Macdonald’s body lay on a table, covered 
with a piece of sacking. There was no difficulty in identifying 
the corpse. The throat was cut, or rather, as it seemed to me, 
torn almost through with a frightful wound; but the face was 
uninjured, and still bore an expression of sudden horror and 
surprise that was very ghestly. Wo did not caro to look on the 
sight long. When the covering had been replaced, the constables 
told us all they knew. Some workmen, coming to their work at 
one of the untinished houses in the new road, had found the body, 
lying on its back in 9 pool of clotted blood. There were no marks 
of a struggle that they noticed. They had put the corpse on 
short ladder left in one of the houses, and carried it to the police- 
station. The nearest surgeon had been called in, and had 
pronounced that life had been extinct for some hours. A purse 
and gold watch were found in the pockets, As to the hand or 
the weapon that had done the deed, neither the surgeon nor the 
police would offer any suggestion; and we could not help them. 
Only, as wo left the station, the police-sergeant remarked that he 
thought he had a clue to the murderer. “Do yon hear that, 
Standish ?” said Macbane in a mocking tone; ‘‘he thinks he has 
a clue.” 

‘We walked back to Wolseley Road and left Macbane there; and 
then Standish and I trudged off to our work—for work must be 
done, whoever has died. And all that afternoon and evening, 
whenever I was within sight or sound of » main strest, my eyes 
were greeted with sensational placards, and my ears deafened 
with the shouts of newsboys, reiterating the same burden— 
“Third Edition! Awful Murder in Craddock Park! A Glasgow 
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Merchant Murdered !” and over every placard I seemed to see the 
vision of the dead face, and that gash in the throat. 

Tho inquest was held a few days afterwards, and of course we 
all attended it, The story of the quarrel with Angus Macbano 
came out, in its main outlines, from his evidence and ours; and I 
could tell from the Coroner’s pointed questions, that he suspected 
our friend. But there was no reasonable doubt that Duncan 
Macdonald had been killed within an hour after he left the 
lodging-house ; and it was perfectly clear from our evidence and 
the landlady’s that Angus Macbane had been in his room long 
after this, and practically vertain that he had never left the house 
at all that night. The medical evidence, when it came, was 
conclusive; the distinguished surgeon who had made the post- 
mortem examination gave it as his opinion that the wound in the 
throat could have been inflicted with no species of weapon with 
which he was acquainted; and as far as he could venture to form 
a hypothesis, death had been caused by tho bite of some animal 
armed with exceedingly large and powerful cutting tecth. This 
unexpected statement caused quite a sensation in court; and 
Standish jumped up. “By Jove, I forgot the cat!” he said to 
me; and then, advancing to the Coroner, he informed him that he 
had an addition to make to his former statement. He was sworn 
again, and told the story of the mysterious death of poor 
Mephistopheles in a straightforward way that evidently impressed 
the jury. I confirmed his tale in every particular. 

There were no more witnesses, and the Coroner summed up. 
He began by stating that all the evidence that could be collected 
still left this terrible affair in » very mysterious state. So far as 
he could see,’ however, there was happily no reason for regarding 
it as a murder. There had been no robbery of the body, though 
robbery would have been perfectly easy ; and though there might 
have seemed some prima facie grounds for suspecting one person 
of complicity in the act—here the worthy Coroner glanced at 
Macbane, who smiled slightly—yet it had been proved by repu- 
table witnesses, whose testimony had not been impugned (here 
Standish blushed, and I think I did, too), that the person in 
question could not possibly have been present on the scene of 
‘Mr. Macdonald's death at the hour when it took place, and had 
apparently confined the expression of his ill-will to mere words, 
which it would be unfair to invest with any special significance— 
and so on, in the usual moralizing vein of coroners. ‘The medical 
evidence, he went on to say, pointed to the theory that the déath 
of the deceased was caused by some savage animal; and the 
farther statement of two of the witnesses seemed to indicate 
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that some such ferocious beast, perhaps a dog, was loose in the 
neighbourhood. It would be for the jury, however, to review all 
the facts, and return a just and impartial verdict upon the caso. 

‘The jury deliberated for some time, and finally determined that 
the deceased died from the bite of some savage animal, but what 
animal they were unable to say. A rider to the verdict directed 
the police to use all possible diligence to track out and destroy s0 
dangerous a beast, and suggested that a reward should be offered 
for its capture or death. ‘This was done by the local authorities, 
but with no result; and as weeks went on, and no fresh victim 
fell to the “ ravenous beast or beasts unknown,” men ceased to go 
armed, or to apprehend attacks, and the Craddock Park Mystery 
was forgotten. 

Mr. Duncan Macdonald had left no will; and though he had 

torn up a testament providing for his nephew, he had not yet 
executed his threat of disinheriting him. So Macbane, as the 
only near relative, came in for the manufacturer's very consider- 
able fortune. He sold out his uncle’s share in his business, and 
his first act, almost, was to purchase an old, half-rainous place, 
called Dullas Tower, which had been (as I gathered from the 
scanty letter he wrote me about it) the ancestral seat of the 
Macbanes before the family fell into poverty and ill repute in the 
old witchoraft days. 
* I was prevented by my school duties from seeing Macbane, 
now that he had gone north; and about this time Standish got a 
good appointment on an Indian railway in course of construction, 
and had to sail at once. Thus we three friends were parted for 
Jong, and it might be for ever. I was sorry enough to lose 
Standish; I think it was rather a relief to see no more of 
Macbane. He was stranger than ever, now that his sudden 
prosperity had come upon him—alternately gay and sullen, 
exalted and depressed, and disquieting enough in either mood. I 
occasionally sent him a line, and at still rarer intervals received 
an answer ; but, on the whole, I thought he had dropped out of 
my life permanently, and I was not sorry to have it so, now that 
he needed no help. I did not dream of the strange way in which 
we were once again to be brought together. 


We 


Tr was some months after Standish had left for India, and I had 
already received one letter from him, when I was startled by a 
brief paragraph among the Indian telegrams in the Times, It ran 
thus—“I regret to state that Mr. F. Standish, the young and 
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talented engineer superintending the construction of the Salampore 
Junction Railway, has been killed, it is supposed by a tiger.” 
‘This was all—terribly simple, brief and direct, as messages of evil 
are now. I was greatly shocked and grieved at this sudden death 
of my old friend; for though I was not likely to see him again for 
many years, and college friendships fade sadly when college life is 
over, yet we had been much together before he left, and my 
remembrance of him was still warm and affectionate. As soon as 
I recovered from the blow of the news, I wrote at once to 
Lieutenant Johnson, a young officer whom Standish had mentioned 
as being stationed near his quarters, and as being an acquaintance 
of,his, to ask for some particulars of my friend's death. 

The answer was forwarded to me about the end of August. I 
was not at the time in London, but had been invited by an old 
friend of my family to stay with him and have some shooting 
(though this was mere pretence on my part) at his place in 
Yorkshire. Lieutenant Johnson’s letter was sent on from my 
lodgings to Darton Manor, where I was. It was a good letter, 
showing in its tone of manly regret how familiar and dear 
Standish had grown in the short time of intercourse with his new 
neighbours; but what I turned to most eagerly was of course the 
account of my poor friend’s death. It was brief and rather 
mysterious. Standish had gone ont for an early walk in the cool 
of the morning, taking his gun with him, as was his custom. He 
had walked along the line of the new railway a little distance, and 
then turned off into the country. As he did not come back at his 
usual time, two of his servants had gone out to look for him, and 
found him lying on his ‘back in a path, quite dead. His throat 
was fearfully torn, but there was no other wound on him. There 
had been no struggle, and the gun was still loaded. Footprints of 
some animal were observed in a patch of soft ground near by, but 
it was not certain whether this was the beast that had killed 
Standish ; for while the footmarks were like those of a small 
panther, the wound seemed rather as if inflicted by the teeth of a 
tiger. A large hunting-party had beaten tho neighbouring 
country without finding any dangerous wild animal. 

This narrative set me on a very gloomy train of thought. The 
details of Standish’s end were horribly like those of Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald’s—the suddenness, the stealth, the mystery, the 
ferocity of the attack were the same in both cases. Yet, what 
possible connection could there be between the Craddock Park 
mystery and the death of an engineer on the Salampore railway? 
Still, I could not keep this haunting feeling of some impending 
doom from shadowing my mind. Four men had met in that 
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little room in Wolseley Road on that memorable night in 
November; two of the four had already perished by the samo 
mysterious and horrible death. Was it possible that the same 
end was reserved for the other two, and, if so, who would be the 
next victim? It was a wild idea, I felt; but I simply could not 
get it out of my head, and it made me very gloomy and depressed 
at the dinner-table that night. 

My kindly old host noticed this, and his genial nature could 
not rest satisfied till all around him were as cheery as himself. 
So when our ¢éte-d-téte dinner was done—we had been very late in 
dining that day—he resolved to have up a bottle of a certain very 
rare old wine, which he kept under special lock and key for 
great occasions. This precious liquor he was now resolved to 
devote to clearing away my melancholy. 

He would never trust a butler with the key of his cellar—least 
of all would he let a servant touch this priceless vintage. He 
was going to fetch the bottle himself, but of course I interposed 
and insisted on going for him. With a sigh of resignation, he 
gave me his bunch of cellar-keys, carefully instructing me as to 
their particular uses, and the treasures to which they respectively 
gave access, Then he dismissed me, and I went down to the 
cellar. 

‘The cellar of Darton Manor was far older than the house. It 
was hewn out of the rock on which the hall stood, and was large 
and lofty. I think that when the old castle, whose walls are still 
to be traced in the Manor garden, was standing, the vaults 
beneath must have been the storehouse of the garrison. When 
the modern house was built, two windows were cut up through 
the rock to give light to the cellars; but the present owner had 
protected these openings with double gratings, and put an iron- 
plated door, with a strong and cunning lock, to defend his precious 
wines. 

I took up a candle, lit it, and went down the winding stair that 
Jed tothe cellar. The vault below was so lofty and so far beneath 
the floor of the hall, that the staircase, cut in the rock, seemed as 
if it would never end ; I felt like one descending into a sepulchre. 
The clash of the keys swinging from my hand was the only sound 
in the chilly silence, except when noises came, muffled and faint, 
from the house above. At last I reached the heavy door of the 
cellar, and, with some labour, unlocked it and swung it back. 
Then I drew out the key, as I wanted another on the bunch for 
releasing the precious bottle I had been sent to fetch. Fora 
moment I stood in the doorway, holding my light high, and 
gazing round me into the great cavernous room. I could not see 
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all of it; but the long rows of casks and the racks of bottles were 
very impressive in their silent array of potential conviviality. 
Then I glanced up at the windows, whose gratings were now and 
then made visible by a flicker of summer lightning across the sky ; 
and as I did so, I suddenly heard a crash as of glass, far up in the 
house above. Then, as I still listened, came a faint sound of 
footfalls rapidly growing louder, as if something was coming down 
the winding stair with long leaps. 

I did not stop to face whatever this might be; I did not pause 
to think what I should do. In blind and fortunate impulse of 
overpowering terror, I flung the heavy door to, plunged the key 
into the lock and shot the bolt home. How I managed to do it 
in the one instant left to me, I never could understand ; I had 
found the door hard enough to open before. As I gave the key a 
last turn, something came against the iron outside with a thud 
that almost shook the hinges loose. Then there was a moment of 
quiet, and I, listening behind the door, could catch a quick, hoarse, 
heavy panting, as of some beast of prey. Then came another 
great shock, and another ; and at every blow the good door creaked 
and shook, but held firm. Next there was a grating, rending 
sound, as if teeth and claws were tearing at this last obstacle 
between my life and its destroyer—and still I stood silent, 
transfixed with horror, as in a nightmare, expecting to feel the 
fangs of the unseen Thing close through my throat. How long-I 
stood thus, tasting all the bitterness of death, I cannot tell. It 
was years in agony—it may have been only minutes of time. To 
feel that something fiendish, brutal and merciless was slowly 
tearing its way to me, and to know nothing of It save that It was 
death, this was the deadly and overmastering terror. My trance 
cannot have lasted long. With a start, I awoke to the conscious- 
ness that life was still mine, and that a chance of escape yet re- 
mained. The frozen blood again coursed through my veins, and my 
dead courage revived. I sprang to the nearest large barrel that 
lay on its side and rolled it close against the door, to keep the 
panels from giving way. Then I took upan iron bar that I found 
lying on the floor—perhsps a lever for moving the casks—and 
stood ready to give one last blow for my life. The sound of 
tearing ceased ; I heard one deep snarling growl of disappointed 
rage; and then the quick steps seemed to recede up the stair. I 
stood there delivered, for a moment. 

Only for a moment, however. My candle, which was a mere 
stump, suddenly flared, flickered and left me in total darkness, 
made darker by the little patch of sky seen through the nearer 
window, across which still ran an occasional flicker of summer 
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lightning. In trying to strike a light, I dropped the match-box 
on the rock floor. While I was groping for it, I suddenly looked 
up and saw two eyes. 

‘Two eyes, I say, but they were rather two flames, or two 
burning coals. For a moment I stood glaring, fascinated, at the 
orbs that glared into mine. Then, as the Thing turned what 
seemed its head, and the eyes were averted for a moment, I eaw, or 
thought I saw, a dim phosphorescent mass obscuring the faint 
light of the window. Then the eyes were on me again, and I 
heard the sound of tearing and wrenching at the outer grating— 
for there were two, one above the window and one inside, The 
outer bars were old and rusty—strong enough to resist any 
common shocks, but not to hold against the unknown might that 
was rending at them. I heard them creaking, cracking, and then 
—ch heaven! the whole grating gave way, and I heard it ring as 
it was hurled aloft and fell far out on the stones. Next instant 
the strong glass of the window flew in shivers on the floor—and 
there were those awful eyes looking into mine now, with only a few 
bara between us. Then the wrenching began once more at the 
last barrier. It bent—it shifted—I thought it was giving way, 
and in a frenzy I rushed forward, whirling the iron bar round my 
head, and struck with all my force through the grating. Another 
horrible growl answered the blow, and the bar was seized and 
dragged from my grasp. It was found next day, deeply indented, 
on the ground, a hundred yards away. 

But now that the prey seemed given over disarmed to its 
teeth, the devilish fary of the Thing seemed to triumph over the 
devilish cunning that had directed it. It gave up the persistent 
assault on the grating, and writhed against the bars in a transport 
of hissing rage, biting the air, grinding its jaws on the tough 
iron. And yet—this was the horror of it—I could see nothing 
distinctly—only » phosphorescent shadow, twisted and tortured 
with agonies of rage, and turning upon me sometimes those eyes 
which seemed to redden with the growing frenzy of the Thing, 
till they were like blood-red lamps. I think I had lost all fear 
for my life now. I did not think of danger or resistance ; but so 
mighty was the sheer horror of that bestial rage, that I grovelled 
down in the darkest corner of the vault, and hid my eyes and 
stopped my ears, and cried to Heaven to deliver me from tho 
presence of the Thing. 

Suddenly, as I crouched there, the end came. The noise 
ceased. I turned and saw that the eyes were gone. I stood up 
and stretched out my arms, and a cool air blew through the 
shattered window on my streaming forehead. Then every tense 
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fibro of my body seemed to give way, and I fell like one dead on 
the floor. 

Iwas wakened from my swoon by a thundering at the door, 
and the sound of voices—human voices once more. I staggered 
to the door, pushed away the cask, and after long wrenching—for 
my hands seemed to have lost all strength—got the lock open, 
and stumbled into the arms of my good host. Above him, on the 
stairs, wore two or three of the men-servants, their pale frightened 
faces looking ghastly in the light of the flaring candles. 

“My dear boy!” he cried. “Thank God you are alive! We 
have been so frightened about you.” 

I told him faintly that I had fallen in a swoon. I could not 
yet speak of what I had gone through, and, indeed, it now seemed 
iiko o hideous dream. . 

“Well, do you know,” he said, as he took my arm, and helped 
mo up tho stair, “we had such a scare upstairs! Just a fow 
minutes after you had gone, when I was wondering whether you 
would find the right wine, smash came something right through 
the dining-room window, and over went the big candlestick, and 
we were in the dark. And when we got a light again, you never 
saw such a scared set as we were; but there was nothing to be 
seen. Did you have a visit, too?” 

“Something did come down here,” I managed to articulate ; 
“but don’t ask me about it—not to-night. I want to sleep 
first.” 

“T think we all want that,” he said briefly, as we reached the 
lighted hall again ; and I, for one, felt as if I had come up from 
the grave alive. 


Carrer VI. 


I stzpr late into the following morning, and should have slept 
later still had I not been aroused about ten o'clock by the 
butler, who held in his hand a yellow telegram envelope. As 
soon as I could shake off my drowsiness in part, I tore open 
the missive, and unfolding the paper, found to my surprise that 
it was from Macbane, He knew my address, indeed, from a 
letter that I had sent him; but knowing his ways, I never 
expected even a note from him, much less a telegram. When I 
read the message, my surprise was not diminished. 

“Tf safe, and wishing to see me alive,” it ran, “come at once, 
If unable, forget me. Nearest station, Kilburgh.” 

What could this mean? Could Macbane know anything of my 
mysterious danger of last night? and if eo, was the doom that 
had missed me impending over him? Or was it merely that he 
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was ill and desponding, and thought himself dying? Turn and 
twist the message as I could, it puzzled me; but one thing was 
plain—Macbane was, or thought himself to be, in deadly need of 
me, his only friend, as far as I knew: and if I did not go, it was 
possible that he might lose the Iast chance of any friendly human 
care in his solitary life. I resolved at once, shaken and weary as 
I still felt, to start for Dullas Tower. I rose and dressed 
hurriedly, and snatched some breakfast alone—for my good old 
host was too much exhausted by the excitement of the last night 
to come down yet. While eating, I was studying a railway 
guide, and discovered that by driving to the nearest station at 
once, I could catch a train which would enable mo by devious 
junction lines to make my way to Kilburgh (a little place in 
wild part of a Lowland county) by the evening. While the 
horse was being put into the dog-cart, I scribbled a note to 
my host, explaining the reason for my speedy departure, and 
promising to return as soon as possible; and then I stepped 
into the cart and was driven off, arriving just in time to catch 
the train. 

My journey was of the exasperatingly tedious character known 
to all who havo ever tried to go any distance by means of cross- 
lines and local lines and junctions. ‘Twice I got some food during 
my long intervals of waiting at stations; and all the time, 
whether travelling or resting, I was possessed with a haunting 
perplexity, shadowy fear, ‘Through my brain incessantly beat, 
keeping time to the pulsating roar of the wheels, a text, or 
something like one—I know not how or why it suggested itself 
— One woe is past; behold another woe cometh.” The 
mysterious peril of the last night seemed nlready to have 
happened years ago; the dim terror of the future would be ages 
in coming ; and between them, and in the shadow of both, I was 
still going on and on, slowly but endlessly—a dream myself, and 
ina dream. 

It was about eight in the evening, I think, when I reached 
Kilburgh station; but my watch had stopped, and I could not be 
sure. As I stepped out on the platform, I was conscious of an 
intense sultry heat in the dense night air, and a sudden little 
gust of wind smote on my cheek like a breath from a furnace. 
The train went on again, plunged with a dolefal wailing shriek 
into a tunnel, and was lost to sight; and when its rumble died 
away, the utter stillness was strange after the noise and rattle 
in which I had passed the day. I cast a hasty glance round me, 
and could just make out the lights of a few houses in the valley 
below the station, and the dark outlines of hills around, some of 
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them serrated with black pines, and the sky dense with cloud, 
and with a denser mass of gloom labouring slowly up from the 
west. ‘There was the weight of a coming storm in the air. 

I asked the station-master where Dullas Tower was, and how I 
was to reach it. 

“Dullas Tower?” he said meditatively ; and then, with a sudden 
flash of comprehension—“ Oh, it’s the De'il's Tower ye'll be 
meaning, sir—Macbane’s ?” 

I nodded acquiescence; this popular corruption of the name 
seemed ominous, but somehow natural. 

“Then ye've a matter of ten miles to go,” he said deliberately ; 
“nd gin I might offer an opeenion, ye'll do better to tak’ Jimmy 
Brown's bit giggie. Tho man frae Macbane’s tauld him to be 
roady the morn.” 

Guided by the cautious “opeenion” of the station-master, I 
found Brown’s trap waiting outside the station. He was English, 
as I could tell by his accent ; and this perhaps accounted for the 
slight tinge of contempt in the worthy official’s reference to him 
and his vehicle, His horse, as far as I could tell by the station 
lamp, seemed a poor one; but it showed a remarkably vicious 
temper when I tried to get in—kicking and backing, and seeming 
possessed by an irrational desire to do me some bodily harm. 

“Whoa, then, will ye, ye beast?” called Brown, as he caught 
hold of the rein and dexterously foiled the brute’s instant. 
attempt to bite him. “You're » harm to others and no good to 
your owner. You're just like Macbane’s muckle cat, that killed 
two men, and the third was Macbane.” 

I had gained my place on the seat at last, but this remark 
nearly shook me off it again. 

“What do you mean by that?” I almost screamed at the man. 
He turned a puzzled face up to mine, as he climbed into his place 
and took the reins, 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir,” he answered, as we rattled off. “It's 
just a saying the folks have about here. It’s some story about 
an old warlock Macbane that had the Tower long ago, I believe. 
Nothing to do with this one, sir—of course not. I got into the 
way of saying it from hearing it often, that’s all.” 

I did not answer him, as we drove on between high banks of 
earth and rock, with now and then a tree nodding threateningly 
above us. I was faint and tired, and unable to think in o 
connected manner. The grim old proverb, like the Scriptural or 
quasi-Seriptural phrase, transformed itself into a dreary refrain, 
which rang in time to the beat of the horse-hoofs on the dry 
road: “Killed two men, and the third was Macbane—killed two 
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men, and the third was Macbane”—it seemed a part of me, a pulse 
in my very brain, till it grew meaningless with incessant repetition. 

‘We drove on westward, toiling up hills, rattling down them, 
always moving towards the storm, as the storm moved towards us. 
Now and then I heard the muttering of thunder—now and then 
a livid gleam of lightning glanced across the face of the cloud, or 
& moaning gust of hot wind swept up the dust, and fell silent 
again. I took little note of the scenery on either side; and 
indeed I could see but little of it in the darkness. Tho lightning, 
growing brighter and nearer, occasionally revealed some bare 
cliff-face, some solemn black row of pines, some thread or sheet of 
water—I hardly saw anything. It was all a part of my dream 
still, and it seemed natural to me when a black grove of tall trees, 
and in the midst a denser black mass, with one or two lights 
twinkling in it, rose up before us, and the driver told moe this was 
the De'il’s Tower. 

‘As we came up to it, and I roused myself from my lethargy a 
little to observe my journey’s end, I could see that part of the 
building seemed ruinous and broken down ; the walls ended in a 
slope bristling with bushes. One grim-locking tower at the 
corner loomed high above us, apparently uninjured, and half-way 
up it shone a faint light. 

LT alighted, paid the driver, who seemed in a hurry to get away, 
rang, and when an old woman came to the door, asked if Macbane 
was at home. She said in reply that he was ill, and could see no 
one; but when I gave my name she conducted me through a long 
passage—part of it almost ruinous, part in better repair—to the 
foot of a winding stair. Here she told me to go up and knock at 
the first door I came to, and stood at the foot of the steps with 
her candle to light me up. When I reached the door—which was 
some way up—I could hear her hobble away, leaving me in 
darkness, only relieved by an occasional gleam of lightning 
through the narrow slits that let in light and air to the staircase. 
I knocked gently, and a voice said “Come in.” I felt along the 
iron-studded door till I found and turned the handle of the latch. 
As I entered I saw Macbane sitting back in an old chair with a 
shaded lamp on the table beside him, and some books and papers 
in its circle of light. The room was small and circular, and was, 
as I conjectured, half-way up the tower that had given its name 
to the building. A window, made visible from time to time by 
the lightning, opened on the outer air; and I noticed with a sort 
of dull wonder that there seemed to be a set of strong bars 
defending it—porhaps a relic of old times when the room was a 
prison ; I cannot tell. 
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My friend did not rise from his chair to greet me, He motioned 
languidly to a seat near him, and for some minutes I sat and 
looked at him, and he stared at the door. I noticed a new and 
alarming change in him, sinco I had seen him last. ‘Then, his 
look had been almost malevolent, instinct with a positive hatred 
for men; now all passion, all life, good or bad, seemed extinct in 
him. He looked worn and wasted; but it was the settled stony 
hopelessness of his face that struck me most: and the pity that I 
had felt for him in his old days of poverty now revived tenfold. 

After a long pause, only broken by the muffled growls of the 
nearer thunder, he spoke. 

“T hardly thought you would come,” he said; “but now you 
are here, you had better read this. There is not much time to 
explain”—and he pointed to a yellow and torn old manuscript 
lying on the table. 

I was perplexed by this—for why should I have been sent for in 
hot haste to read an ancient document of this sort? But I did not 
inquire or object. It all seemed part of the inexplicable dream 
in which I was moving. I took up the roll and began to look 
into it. 

It was crabbed and quaint in writing and style, and it would 
only be perplexing to give its antique phraseology and obsolete 
Scoteh law-terms and phrases, even if I remembered them. But 
the substance of it was plain. It was a record of the trial and 
condemnation of Alexander Macbane of Dullas Tower for witch- 
craft, early in the seventeenth century. After many prelimi- 
naries, over which I passed hastily, the narrative came to the con- 
fession of the wizard. ‘This was apparently volunteered, and not 
extorted by any torture; but such cases were by no means rare 
at that time, I think. The peculiarity of this confession was that 
it was clear, consistent, rational even (if so wild a tale could be 
called rational), and did not involve any one besides the wizard 
himself, Actual torture was applied, it would seem, to make 
Alexander Macbane implicate an old crone tried at the same time, 
but in vain. “The devil,” he had said, “was no fool; he had 
better servants than these poor women.” ‘These particulars, 
petty though they may be, struck my attention at the time; and 
T have never been able to forget them since. 

Briefly put, the gist of Alexander Macbane’s confession was as 
follows. Ho admitted that he had, by certain magic processes 
which he refused to reveal (because their very simplicity might 
lead others to use them), secured the services of a strange familiar. 
This Thing owned him as master and did his bidding, though only 
in one way—it could slay, and nothing more, He had killed by 
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it two mon, kinsmen of his, one his enemy and one his friend, 
who had in fact (a marginal note stated) died in asudden and 
strange manner. But that which he hed regarded as his servant 
(the confession went on to say) had become his master, and he a 
bondslave to its devilish power. It was jealous of all he did; it 
had out off any beast for which he showed a fondness, and it had 
driven him to cast off all his friends, and to give up all friendly 
feeling for men. One man, whom he loved, he had bidden it slay, 
or elae it would have slain himself. The Thing needed to have 
victims pointed out to it at certain intervals, or it turned on ite 
master. Being asked how he knew the intentions of his familiar, 
the wizard answered that be could not tell how, but he divined 
its thoughts, even as, he felt sure, it read his. To the inquiry 
what form his demon assumed, he said that at first it was in- 
visible to him as to others, but could be felt; and that gradually 
it took visible form as a beast black and catlike, with a great 
mouth, 

The judges here asked the reason why Alexander Macbane 
had turned against his demon; the answer, given in quaint but 
still pathetic language, was that he had married a woman whom 
he loved, and had been happy with her for some months, and now 
he knew that he must choose between her and himself as a sacri- 
fice to his familiar. In making his confession, he knew that ho 
was devoting himself to death the same night; but he was re- 
solved to do this. Better, he said, was it to die horribly thus, 
than to live alone with his sin and its punishment, “And 40,” 
the record concisely ended, “the said Alexander Macbane, being 
remanded to his prison, was there found dead the next day, with 
his throat rent through, and the bars of the window broken. 
Whereby it was thought that he had said the truth as to 
himself.” 

As Iread the last words, I dropped the roll; for the lightning 
glared into my very face, and a moment after a ringing crash of 
thunder burst over the building as if sky and earth were coming 
together. Then the roar leaped and rolled through the clouds, 
and died muttering far away; and through the rush of rain and 
wind I heard Macbane'’s voice. 

“You understand now,” he said, with that dreadfal hollow 
sameness in his tone; “I am glad any way that you will be left, 
and not I; I always liked you better than Standish, Perhaps it 
was a tiger after all that killed him, poor fellow. You are quite 
safe now ; it is coming for me to-night. I thought it would have 
killed me last night, when I called it back” a crash of thunder 
drowned his last words, 
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“Macbane!” I cried, finding my power of speech at last; “it 
shall not be! Whether it is real or a dream, I do not know; but 
you shall not die that way. I kept the Thing out; cannot you do 
it? Never give up hope. Cannot you save yourself?” 

Macbane smiled hopelessly. “Listen,” said he, and held up 
his hand ; and in a pause of the rain I heard, low and distinct, a 
seratehing on the door. 

“Open it, Eliot,” he said calmly, “It must come, and the 
sooner the better. Then go down and wait; for it will not be a 
pleasant thing to see.” 

I sprang to the door, but not to open it. With frenzied speed 
I locked and double-locked it, and drove the heavy bolts into 
their sockets. But no rush came against the door—no tearing or 
grinding of teeth. I could hear nothing—not even a breath ; 
and the etillness was more terrifying than any sound. 

“Tt is no use,” said my friend ; “you could keep yourself safe; 
you cannot save me. It will have help to-night.” 

A gust of wind swept round the tower as he spoke; and 
mingling in its wail I seemed to hear—or was it but my fancy? 
—the long deadly howl of the Thing that I felt was so near 
us. For e few moments there was silence, Then, with a crash, 
the lightning fell close to the tower, and a great pine, shattered 
by the stroke, rushed down right against the window, and its top 
crashed into the room, rending away tho iron bars like rotten 
sticks. The wind of the fall extinguished the lamp; but in the 
darkness and the roar of thunder I could feel something pass by 
me with a mighty leap: and next moment a fainter flash showed 
me a picture which was but for an instant, but in that instant 
was branded in on my memory. Macbane stood upright with 
arms folded, gazing calmly forward and upward—and before him 
crouched, as if for a spring, a black mass with blood-red burning 
eyes—the same eyes that had glared on me the night before. §0 
much I saw; then, suddenly, the world was one blinding flame, 
one rending crash around me, and I fell stunned and senseless. 

‘When I lived again, the dawn's grey glimmer was dimly 
lighting the tower; and outside the blackened and shattered 
window a bird was singing. As I opened my eyes, my glance fell 
on something lying in the centre of the room; it was Macbane’s 
body. I crawled to him and looked into the dead face. There 
was no wound or mark on him, and there even seemed a faint 
smile on his lips; and near his feet lay a little heap of grey ash. 
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I was tired of ordinary journeys, 
which involved either the loneliness and 
discomfort of fashionable hotels, or the 
responsibilities of a guest in busy houses. 
One is always doing the same things over 
and over; I now promised myself that 
I would go in search of new people and 
new scenes, until I was again ready to 
turn with delight to my familiar occu- 
pations. So I mounted my horse one 
morning, without any definite plan of 
my journey, and rode eastward, with a 
business-like haversack strapped behind 
the saddle. I only wished that the first 
day’s well-known length of road had 
been already put behind me. One draw- 
back to a woman’s enjoyment of an ex- 
cursion of this sort is the fact that when 
she is out of the saddle she is uncom- 
fortably dressed. But I compromised 
matters as nearly as possible by wearing 
a short corduroy habit, light both in 
color and weight, and putting a linen 
blouse and belt into my pack, to replace 
the stiff habit-waist. The wallet on the 
saddle held a flat drinking-cup, a bit of 
chocolate, and a few hard biscuit, for 
provision against improbable famine. 
Autumn would be the best time for such 
a journey, if the evenings need not be 
so often spent in stuffy rooms, with kero- 
sene lamps forcompany. This was early 
summer, and I had long days in which 
to amuse myself. For a book I took a 
much-beloved small copy of The Sen- 
timental Journey. 

After I left my own neighborhood I 
was looked at with curious eyes. I was 
now and then recognized with surprise, 
but oftener viewed with suspicion, as if 
I were a criminal escaping from justice. 
The keepers of the two country taverns 
at which I rested questioned me out- 
right, until I gave a reassuring account 


of myself. Through the middle of the 
day I let the horse stand unsaddled in 
the shade, by the roadside, while I sat 
near, leaning against the broad trunk of 
a tree, and ate a bit of luncheon, or slept, 
or read my book, or strolled away up 
the shore of a brook or to the top of a 
hill. On the third or fourth day I left 
my faithful companion so long that he 
grew restless, and at last fearful, as petted 
horses will. The silence and strange- 
ness of the place and my disappearance 
frightened him. When I returned, I 
found that the poor creature had twisted 
a forward shoe so badly that I could 
neither pull it off altogether, nor mount 
again. There was nothing to do but 
to lead him slowly to some farmhouse, 
where I could get assistance ; so on went 
the saddle, and away we plodded to- 
gether sadly along the dusty road. The 
horse looked at me with anxious eyes, 
and was made fretful by the difficulty 
of the projecting shoe. I should have 
provided myself with some pincers, he 
seemed to tell me; the foot was ach- 
ing from the blows I had given it with 
a rough-edged stone in trying to draw 
the tenacious nails. It was all my fault, 
having left him in such a desolate place, 
fastened to a tree that grew against a 
creviced ledge of rock. We were both 
a little sulky at this mischance so early 
in the careless expedition. 

The sea was near, and the salt-marshes 
penetrated deep into the country, like 
abandoned beds of rivers winding in- 
land among the pine woods and upland 
pastures. The higher land separated 
these marshes, like a succession of low 
promontories trending seaward, and the 
road climbed and crossed over from one 
low valley to another. There had been 
no houses for some distance behind us, 
I knew that there was a village with a 
good tavern a few miles ahead; so far, 
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indeed, that I had planned to reach it 
at sundown. I began to feel very tired, 
and the horse tossed his head more and 
more impatiently, resenting my anxious, 
dragging hold upon the rein close at 
his mouth. There was nobody to be 
seen ; the hills became steeper, the un- 
shaded strips of marshland seemed hot- 
ter, and I determined at last to wait 
until some traveler appeared who could 
give us assistance. Perhaps the black- 
smith himself might be out adventuring 
that afternoon. 

We halted by some pasture bars in 
the shade of an old cider-apple tree, and 
I threw the bridle over a leaning post 
in the unsteady fence; and there the 
horse and I waited, and looked at each 
other reproachfully. It was some time 
before I discovered a large rusty nail 
lying in the short grass, within reach of 
my hand. My pocket-knife was already 
broken, because I had tried to use it for 
a lever, and this was just what I need- 
ed. I quickly caught up the disabled 
hoof again, and with careful prying the 
tough nails loosed their hold at last, and 
the bent shoe dropped with a clink. 
The horse gave a whinny of evident re- 
lief, and seemed to respect me again, and 
I was ready to mount at once; in an 
instant life lost its depressing aspect. 
“ Keep your feet out of clefts now!” 
I said joyfully, with a friendly stroke 
of the good creature’s neck and tangled 
mane, and a moment afterward we were 
back in the stony road. Alas, the foot 
had been strained, and our long halt 
had only stiffened it. I was mounted 
on three feet, not four. Nothing was 
to be done but to go forward, step by 
step, to the far-away village, or to any 
friendly shelter this side of it. 

The afternoon was waning : sometimes 
I rode, sometimes I walked ; those three 
miles of marsh and hill seemed inter- 
minable. At last I saw the chimneys 
of a house; the horse raised his head 
high, and whinnied loud and long. 

These chimneys were most reassur- 
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ing; being high and square, they evi- 
dently belonged to a comfortable house 
of the last century, and my spirits rose 
again. The country was still abandoned 
by human beings. I had seen no one 
since noon, but the road was little used, 
and was undoubtedly no longer the main 
highway of that region. I wondered 
what impression I should make in such 
a migratory guise. The saddle and its 
well-stuffed haversack and my own dus- 
tiness amused me unexpectedly, and I 
understood for the first time that the 
rest and change of this solitary excur- 
sion had done me much good. I was 
no longer listless and uninterested, but 
ready for adventure of any sort. It 
had been a most sensible thing to go 
wandering alone through the country. 
But now the horse’s ankle was swollen. 
I grew anxious again, and looked at the 
chimneys with relief. Presently I came 
in sight of the house. 

It was disappointing, for the first 
view gave an impression of dreariness 
and neglect. The barn and straggling 
row of out-buildings were leaning this 
way and that, mossy and warped; the 
blinds of the once handsome house were 
broken ; and everything gave evidence 
of unhindered decline from thrift and 
competence to poverty and ruin. A 
good colonial mansion, I thought, aban- 
doned by its former owners, and ten- 
anted now by some shiftless outcasts of 
society, who ask but meagre comfort, 
and are indifferent to the decencies of 
life. Full of uncertainty, I went along 
the approach to the barn, noticing, how- 
ever, with surprise that the front yard 
had been carefully tended ; there were 
some dark crimson roses in bloom, and 
broken lines of box which had been 
carefully clipped at no remote period. 
Nobody was in sight. I went to the side 
door, and gave a knock with my whip at 
arm’s length, for the horse was eager 
to reach the uninviting, hungry-looking 
stable. Some time elapsed before my 
repeated summons were answered ; then 
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the door slowly opened, and a woman 
just this side of middle age stood before 
me, waiting to hear my errand. She 
had a pathetic look, as if she were forced 
by circumstances to deny all requests, 
however her own impulses might lead 
her toward generosity. I was instantly 
drawn toward her, in warm sympathy : 
the blooming garden was hers; she was 
very poor. I would plead my real fa- 
tigue, and ask for a night’s lodging, and 
perhaps my holiday might also give her 
pleasure. But a curious hardness drew 
her face into forbidding angles, even as 
her sweet and womanly eyes watched 
me with surprised curiosity. 

‘“‘T should be very sorry to take the 
horse any further to-day,” said I, after 
stating my appealing case. “TI will 
give you as little trouble as possible.” 
At this moment the haggard face of 
an elderly man peered at me over her 
shoulder. 

“We don’t keep tavern, young lady,” 
he announced in an unexpectedly musical, 
low voice, “but since your horse is ” — 

“T am ready to pay any price you 
ask,” I interrupted impatiently ; and he 
gave me an eager look, and then came 
to the outer step, ignoring both his 
daughter and me, as he touched the 
horse with real kindliness. “’Tis a 
pretty creature!” he said admiringly, 
and at once stooped stiffly down to ex- 
amine the lifted foot. I explained the 
accident in detail, grateful for such in- 
telligent sympathy, while he stroked the 
lamed ankle. 

“There ’s no damage done,” he as- 
sured me presently, looking up with 
transient self-forgetfulness. “A com- 
mon liniment will do; there’s a bottle 
in the house, but ’t will cost you some- 
thing,” and his face clouded again. 

I turned to the daughter, who gave 
me a strange, appealing look. Her eyes 
begged me entreatingly, “Give him his 
own way; ” her firm-set mouth signified 
her assent to the idea that I had no 
right to demand {avors. 
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“Do what you think best,” I said, 
“at your own price. [ shall be very 
grateful to you;” and having come to 
this understanding, the father and I 
unbuckled the saddle-girths, while the 
daughter stood watching us. The old 
man led the limping horse across the 
green dooryard to a weather-beaten 
stable, talking to him in a low tone. 
The creature responded by unusual do- 
cility. I even saw him, though usually 
so suspicious and fretful with strangers, 
put his head close to his leader’s shoul- 
der with most affectionate impulse. I 
gathered up my belongings, — my need- 
ments, as somebody had called them, af- 
ter Spenser’s fashion, in the morning, — 


and entered the door. 


i. 


Along the by-ways and in the elder 
villages of New England stand many 
houses like this, from which life and vig- 
or have long been ebbing, until all in- 
stincts of self-preservation seem to have 
departed. The commonplace, thrifty 
fears of increasing damage from cracks, 
or leaks, or falling plaster no longer 
give alarm; as age creeps through the 
human frame, pilfering the pleasures 
of enthusiasm and activity one by one, 
80 it is with a decaying house. The old 
man’s shrewd eyes alone seemed unre- 
lated to his surroundings. What sor- 
row or misfortune had made him accept 
them ? I wondered, as I stared about the 
once elegant room. Nothing new had 
been brought to it for years; the leather- 
bound books in the carved secretary 
might have belonged to his grandfather. 
The floor was carpetless and deeply 
worn ; the faded paper on the walls and 
the very paint looked as old as he. The 
pinch of poverty could nowhere be much 
sharper than here, but the exquisite clean- 
ness and order of the place made one 
ignore the thought of poverty in its 
common aspect, for all its offensive and 
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repulsive qualities were absent. I sat 
down in a straight - backed mahogany 
chair, feeling much relieved, and not 
without gratitude for this unexpected 
episode. The hostess left me alone. I 
was glad enough to have the long day 
shortened a little, and to find myself in 
this lonely, mysterious house. I was 
pleased by the thought that the price of 
my food and lodging would be very wel- 
come, and I grew more and more eager 
to know the history of my new friends. 
I have never been conscious of a more 
intense desire to make myself harmo- 
nious, or to win some degree of confi- 
dence. And when the silence of the 
old sitting-room grew tiresome I went 
out to the stable, whence my host had 
not returned, and was quite reconciled 
at finding that I was looked upon by 
him, at least, merely as an appendage 
to my four-footed companion. 

The old man regarded me with indif- 
ference, and went on patiently rubbing 
the horse’s foot. I was silent after hav- 
ing offered to take his place and being 
contemptuously refused. His clothes 
were curiously old and worn, patched 
bravely, and an embroidery of careful 
darns. The color of them was not un- 
like the dusty gray of long-neglected cob- 
webs. There was unusual delicacy and 
refinement in his hands and feet, and I 
was sure, from the first glance at my 
new friends and the first sound of their 
voices, that they had inherited gentle 
blood, though such an inheritance had 
evidently come through more than one 
generation to whom had been sternly 
denied any approach to luxury or social 
advantage. I have often noticed in 
country villages the descendants of those 
clergymen who once ruled New Eng- 
land sternly and well, and while they 
may be men and women of undeveloped 
minds, without authority and even of 
humble circumstances, they yet bear the 
mark of authority and dignified beha- 
vior, like silver and copper coins with a 
guinea stamp. 
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I was more and more oppressed by 
the haunting sense of poverty, for I saw 
proofs everywhere that the inhabitants 
of the old house made no practical pro- 
test against its slow decay. The wo- 
man’s share of work was performed 
best, as one might see by their mended 
clothes; but the master’s domain was 
hopelessly untended, not only as to the 
rickety: buildings, but in the land itself, 
which was growing wild bushes at its 
own sweet will, except for a rough patch 
near the house, which had been dug and 
planted that year. Was this brooding, 
sad old man discouraged by life? Did 
he say to himself, ‘‘ Let things be; they 
will last my time”? I found myself 
watching his face with intense interest, 
but I did not dare to ask questions, and 
only stood and watched him. The sad 
mouth of the man might have been a 
den from which stinging wild words 
could assail a curious stranger. I was 
afraid of what he might say to me, yet 
I longed to hear him speak. 

The summer day was at its close. I 
moved a step forward, to get away from 
the level sunbeams which dazzled my 
eyes, and ventured to give some news 
about myself and the lonely journey 
that had hitherto brought me such plea- 
sure. The listener looked up with sin- 
cere attention, which made me grow 
enthusiastic at once, and I described my 
various experiences, and especially the 
amusing comments which I had heard 
upon my mode of traveling about the 
country. It amazed me to think that I 
was within sixty miles of home and yet 
a foreigner. At last I asked a trivial 
question about some portion of the sce- 
nery, which was pleasantly answered. 
The old man’s voice was singularly sweet 
and varied in tone, the exact reverse of 
a New Englander’s voice of the usual 
rural quality. I was half startled at 
seeing my horse quickly turn his head 
to look at the speaker, as if with human 
curiosity equal to my own. I felt a thrill 
of vague apprehension. I was unwise 
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enough for a moment to dread taking up 
my residence in this dilapidated mansion ; 
a creeping horror, such as one feels at 
hearing footsteps behind one in a dark, 
strange place, made me foolishly uneasy, 
as I stood looking off across the level 
country through the golden light of clos- 
ing day, beyond the marshes and beyond 
the sand dunes to the sea. What had 
happened to this uncanny father and 
daughter, that they were contented to let 
the chances of life slip by untouched, 
while their ancestral dwelling gradually 
made itself ready to tumble about their 
ears ? 

I could see that the horse’s foot was 
much better already, and I watched 
with great sympathy the way that the 
compassionate, patient fingers touched 
and soothed the bruised joint. But I 
saw no sign of any other horse in the 
stable, save a few stiffened, dusty bits of 
harness hung on a high peg in the wall ; 
and asI looked at these, and renewed 
my wonder that_such a person should 
have no horse of his own, especially at 
such a distance from any town, the old 
man spoke again. 

“ Look up at that bit of dry skin over 
the harnesses,” said he. ‘“ That was 
the pretty ear of the best mare that ever 
trod these roads. She leaped the stable- 
yard gate one day, caught her foot in a 
rope, and broke her neck. She was like 
those swallows one minute, and the next 
she was a heap of worthless flesh, a heavy 
thing to be dragged away and hidden 
in the earth.” His voice failed him sud- 
denly, poor old fellow; it told me that 
he had suffered cruel sorrows that made 
this loss of a pleasure almost unbear- 
able. So far life had often brought me 
successes, and I had gained a habit 
of expecting my own enterprises to be 
lucky. I stood appalled before this 
glimpse of a defeated life and its long 
procession of griefs. 

Presently the master of the place 
went into the house, and returned with a 
worn wooden trencher of bits of hard 
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bread and some meal. The hungry 
creature in the stall whinnied eagerly, and 
nestled about, while our host ascended 
the broken stairway to the stable loft ; 
and after waiting for some time, I heard 
the rustle of an armful of hay which 
came down into the crib. I looked that 
way, and was not surprised, when I no- 
ticed the faded, dusty dryness of it, to 
see my dainty beast sniff at it with dis- 
appointment, and look round at me in- 
quiringly. The old man joined me, and 
I protested hastily against such treat- 
ment of my favorite. 

‘Cannot we get somebody to bring 
some better hay, and oats enough for a 
day or two, if you are unprovided ?” I 
asked. é 

“The creature must not be overfed,” 
he said grudgingly, with a new harsh 
tone. ‘ You will heat the foot, and we 
must keep the beast quiet. Anything will 
serve to-night ; to-morrow he can graze 
all day, and keep the foot moving gently ; 
next day, he can be shod.” 

‘“ But there is danger in giving him 
green grass,” I suggested. ‘“ This is too 
rich pasturage about the house ; surely 
you know enough of horses to have 
learned that. He will not be fit to ride, 
either. If I meant to give him a month 
of pasture, it would be another thing. 
No ; send somebody for at least an arm- 
ful of decent hay. I will go myself. Are 
there houses near ? ” 

The old man had gone into the stall, 
and was feeding the hungry horse from 
the trencher. I was startled to see him 
snatch back two or three bits of the 
bread and put them into his pocket, as 
if, with all his fondness for the horse 
and a sincere desire to make him com- 
fortable, he nevertheless grudged the 
food. I became convinced that the poor 
soul was a miser. He certainly played 
the character exactly, and yet there was 
an appealing look in his eyes, which, 
joined with the tones of his voice. made 
me sure that he fought against his tyran- 
nous inclinations. I wondered irrever- 
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ently if I should be killed that night, 
after the fashion of traditional tavern 
robberies, for the sake of what might 
be found in my pocket, and sauntered 
toward the house. It remained to be 
proved whether the daughter was the 
victim or the upholder of her father’s 
traits. | 

I had the satisfaction of finding that 
the daughter was just arranging a table 
for supper. As I passed the wide-open 
door of a closet, I was tempted to look 
in by the faint ancient odor of plum 
cakes and Madeira wine which escaped ; 
but I never saw a barer closet than that, 
or one that looked hungrier in spite of 
the lingering fragrance of hospitality. 
It gave me a strange feeling as if there 
were a still subtler link with the past, 
and some invisible presence would have 
me contrast the house’s former opulence 
with its present meagreness. When we 
sat at table I was not surprised to find, 
on a cloth that was half covered with 
darns and patches, some pieces of su- 
perb old English silver and delicate 
china. The fare was less than frugal, 
but was nobly eked out with a dish of 
field strawberries, as if kind Nature had 
come to the rescue. Cream there was 
none, nor sugar, nor even tea or butter. 
I had an aching sense of the poverty of 
the family, and curiously questioned in 
my own mind how far they found it 
possible to live without money. There 
was some thin, crisp corn bread, which 
had been baked in the morning, or 
whenever there had last been a fire. 
It was very good. Perhaps my enter- 
tainers even gathered their own salt from 
the tide-pools, to flavor the native corn. 
Look where I would, I could see noth- 
ing for which money had been lately 
spent; here was a thing to be wondered 
at in this lavish America, and I pushed 
back my chair at last, while I was still 
half hungry, from a dread that there 
would be nothing for breakfast unless I 
saved it then. 

The father and daughter were very 
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agreeable, I must confess: they talked 
with me about my journey now, and 
my plans, as if they were my personal 
friends, and the strange meal was full 
of pleasure, after all. What had brought 
a lady and gentleman to such a pass ? 

After supper the daughter disappeared 
for a time, busy with her household 
cares ; a little later the father went out 
of the stable and across the fields, before 
I could call to him or offer my company. 
He walked with a light, quick step, like 
an Indian, as if he were used to taking 
journeys on foot. I found myself un- 
commonly tired ; the half illness which 
had fettered me seemed to have returned, 
after the unusual anxiety and weariness 
of the afternoon, and I longed to go to 
bed and to sleep. I had been interested 
in much that my entertainers had said 
of the early history of that part of the 
country, and while we sat at the table 
I had begun to look forward to a later 
evening talk, but almost before daylight 
faded I was forced to go to bed. 

My hostess led me through a hand- 
some empty hall, of the wide and stately 
colonial type, to a comfortable upper 
room, furnished with a gloomy-looking 
curtained bedstead and heavy mahoga- 
ny furniture of the best old fashion. It 
seemed as if the room had been long un- 
used, and also as if the lower part of the 
house were in a much worse state of 
disrepair and threadbareness than this. 
But the two large windows stood open 
to the fading sky and sweet country air, 
and I bade my hostess good-night cheer- 
fully. She lingered to see if I were 
comfortable ; it was the first time I had 
been alone with her. ‘“ You can see 
that we are not used to entertaining com- 
pany,” she whispered, reddening with 
sensitiveness, and smiling apologetical- 
ly. ‘Father has kept everybody away 
for so many years that I rarely have 
any one to speak to, or anything to do 
but to keep the poor old house clean. 
Father means to be kind, but he” — and 
she turned away, much embarrassed by 
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my questioning look — “he has a mono- 
mania ; he inherits it from my grand- 
father. He fears want, yet seems to 
have no power to provide against it. 
We are poor, God knows, yet we have 
resources ; or had them once,”’ she added, 
sorrowfully. “It was the horse that 
made him willing to let you in. He loves 
horses, yet he has long denied himself 
even that useful pleasure.” 

“But surely he ought to be con- 
trolled,” I urged. “You must have suf- 
fered.” ) 

“T know all that you are eager to 
say,” she replied; “ but I promised my 
dear mother to be patient with him. It 
will not be long now; he is very feeble. 
[I have a horror that this habit of parsi- 
mony has rooted itself too deeply in my 
own life to be shaken off. You will 
hear mockery enough of us among the 
farmers.” 

“ You surely have friends?” 

‘Only at a distance,” said she, sadly. 
‘‘T fear that they are no longer friends. 
I have you,” she added, turning to me 
quickly, in a pathetic way that made me 
wish to put my arms about her. “I 
have been longing for a friendly face. 
Yes, it is very hard,” and she drearily 
went out of the door, and left me alone 
with the dim light of the sky outside, 
the gloomy shadows of the room within. 
I tried to fancy some clue to the weird 
misery of this poverty-stricken house- 
hold, as I lay down; but I fell asleep 
very soon, and slept all night, without 
even a dream. 


Hl. 


Daylight brought a new eagerness 
and a less anxious curiosity about my 
strange entertainers. I opened my eyes 
in broad sunlight. I was puzzled by the 
unfamiliar India-cotton hangings of the 
great bedstead; then I caught sight of 
my dusty habit and my riding-cap and 
whip, near by. I instantly resolved that 
even if I found my horse in the restored 
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condition there was every reason to ex- 
pect, I would make this house my head- 
quarters for as long time as its owners 
would keep me, or I could content my- 
self. I would try to show some sisterly 
affection to the fast-aging woman who 
was so enslaved by her father’s delusions. 
I had come out in search of adventure ; 
it would be a difficult task to match my 
present surroundings. 

I listened for the sound of footsteps 
or voices from below, but it was still 
very early, and I looked about the long- 
untenanted room with deliberate inter- 
est and scrutiny. As I changed my po- 
sition a little, I caught sight of a curious 
old painting on the large oval panel 
above the empty fireplace. The colors 
were dull, the drawing was quaintly con- 
ventional, and I recognized the subject, 
though not immediately. The artist 
had pleased himself by making a stady 
of the old house itself, and later, as I 
dressed, I examined it in detail. 

From the costume of the figures I 
saw that it must have been painted more 
than a hundred years before. In as- 
tonishing contrast to the present condi- 
tion, it appeared like a satirical show of 
the‘house’s possibilities. Servants held 
capering steeds for gay gentlemen to 
mount, and ladies walked together in 
fine attire down the garden alleys of the 
picture. Once a hospitable family had 
kept open house behind the row of elms, 
and once the follies of the world and 
the fashions of brilliant, luxurious life 
had belonged to this decayed and with- 
ering household. I wondered if the mi- 
serly old man, to whose strangely sweet 
and compelling voice I had listened 
the evening before, could bear to look 
at this picture, and acknowledge his un- 
likeness to his prosperous ancestors. 


It was well for me that the keeping 
of hens is comparatively inexpensive, for 
I breakfasted comfortably, and was never 
so heartily rejoiced at the vicinity of a 
chicken-coop. My proposal to stay with 
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my new friends for a few days met with 
no opposition from either host or hostess ; 
and again, as I looked in their pinched 
and hopeless faces, I planned some secret 
excuses for making a feast of my own, 
or a happy holiday. The fields and hills 
of the old picture were still unchanged, 
but what ebb and flow of purpose, of 
comfort, of social condition, had enriched 
and impoverished the household ! 

“Where did she sleep?” asked the 
master of the house, suddenly, with a 
strange, suspicious glance at his daughter. 

‘‘In the landscape chamber,” the pale 
woman said, without lifting her eyes to 
his, though she grew whiter and thinner 
as she spoke. 

I looked at him instinctively to see 
his eyes blaze with anger, and expected 
a torrent of abuse, because he was mani- 
festly so much displeased. Nothing was 
said, but with a feeling of uneasiness we 
left the table, and I went out to the 
kitchen with my new friend. 

‘There is no reason why I should not 
have put you into the landscape cham- 
ber,” she told me instantly. “It is a 
fancy of my father’s. I had aired that 
room thoroughly in the morning, but the 
front guest-chambers have been closed 
for some time.” 

‘Who painted the strange old pic- 
ture?” Tasked. ‘Some member of the 
family ?”’ But I was answered that it 
was the work of a Frenchman, who was 
captured in war-time, and paroled under 
the care of her great-grandfather. 

‘‘ He must have had a gay visit,” I 
suggested, ‘if he has left a faithful pic- 
ture of the house as he saw it.” 

‘‘The house used to be like that al- 
ways,” was the faint response, and the 
speaker hesitated, as if she considered 
whether we did mght in discussing her 
family history ; then she turned quickly 
away. “I believe we are under some 
miserable doom. Father will be sure to 
tell you so, at any rate,’’ she added, with 
an effort at gayety. ‘He thinks that 
he fights against it, but I always say 
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that he was cowardly, and accepted it,” 
and she sighed wearily. 

I looked at her with fresh surprise 
and conjecture. I forgot for the time 
this great, busy, prosaic world of which 
we were both a part, and I felt as if I 
had lost a score of years for each day’s 
journey, and had gone backward into 
the past. New England holds many 
strange households within its borders, 
but there could not be another which 
approached this. The very air of the 
house oppressed me, and I strayed out 
into the beautiful wide fields, and found 
my spirits rising again at once. I turned 
at last to look back at the group of gray 
buildings in the great level landscape. 
They were such a small excrescence 
upon the fruitful earth, those roofs which 
covered awful stagnation and hindrance 
of the processes of spiritual life and 
growth. What power could burst the 
bonds, and liberate the man and woman 
I had left, from a mysterious tyranny ? 

I was bareheaded, and the morning 
grew very hot. I went toward a group 
of oaks, to shelter myself in the shade, 
and found the ancient burying- place 
of the family. There were numerous 
graves, but none were marked except the 
oldest. There was a group of rude but 
stately stones, with fine inscriptions, yet 
curiously enough the latest of them bore 
a date soon after the beginning of the 
century ; all the more recent graves were 
low and unmarked in any way. The 
family fortunes had waned long ago, per- 
haps; I might be wronging the present 
master of the house, though I remem- 
bered what had been said to me of some 
mysterious doom. I could not help think- 
ing of my new acquaintances most in- 
tently, and was startled at the sound of 
footsteps. I saw the old man, muttering 
and bending his head until he could see 
nothing but the ground at his feet. He 
only picked up some dead branches that 
had fallen from the oaks, and went away 
toward the house again ; always looking 
at the ground, as if he expected to find 
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something. It came to my mind with 
greater distinctness that he was a miser, 
poor only by his own choice; and I in- 
dignantly resolved to urge the daughter 
to break her allegiance to him for a time, 
to claim her own and set herself free. 
But the miser had no cheerful sense of 
his hoards, no certainty of a munificence 
which was more to him than any use of 
it ; there was a look upon his face as of a 
preying conscience within, a gnawing rep- 
tile of shame and guilt and evil memory. 
Had he sacrificed all sweet family life 
and natural ties to his craving for wealth ? 
I watched the bent and hungry figure out 
of sight. 

When I reached the house again, I 
went through the open door of the wide 
hall, and gained my landscape chamber 
without being seen by any one. I was 
tired and dizzy with the unusual heat, 
and, quickly drawing the close shutters, 
I threw myself on the bed to rest. All 
the light in the room came from the 
shaded hall; there was absolute silence, 
except some far-off country sounds of 
birds high in air or lowing cattle. The 
house itself was still as a tomb. 

I went to sleep, but it was not sound 
sleep. I grew heavy and tired with 
my own weight. I heard soft footsteps 
coming up the stairs; some one stopped 
as if to listen outside the wide-open 
door; then the gray, shadowy figure of 
the old man stood just within, and his 
eyes peered about the room. I was be- 
hind the curtains; one had been unfas- 
tened, and hid me from his sight at first, 
but as he took one step forward he saw 
me, lying asleep. He bent over me, 
until I felt my hair stir with his breath, 
but I did not move. His presence was 
not frightful, strange to say ; I felt as if 
I were only dreaming. I opened my 
eyes a little as he went away, apparently 
satisfied, to the closet door, and unlocked 
it, starting and looking at me anxiously 
as the key turned in the lock. Then he 
disappeared. I had a childish desire to 
shut him in and keep him prisoner, for 
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reasons that were not clear to myself. 
Whether he only wished to satisfy him- 
self that a concealed treasure was un- 
touched I do not know, but presently he 
came out, and carefully locked the door 
again, and went away on tiptoe. I fan- 
cied that he lingered before the picture 
above the chimney-place, and wondered 
if his conscience pricked him as he ac- 
knowledged the contrast between past 
and present. Then he groaned softly, 
and went out. My heart began to beat 
very fast. I sprang up and tried to lock 
the door into the hall. My enthusiasm 
about spending a few days in this dismal 
place suddenly faded out, for I could not 
bear the thought that the weird old man 
was free to prowl about at his own sad 
will. But'as I stood undecided in my 
doorway, a song sparrow perched on the 
sill of the wide hall window, and sang his 
heart away in a most cheerful strain. 
There was something so touching and ap- 
pealing in the contrast that I felt a wist- 
ful clutch at my throat, while I smiled, 
as one does when tears are coming like 
April showers to one’s eyes. Without 
thinking what I did, I went back into 
the room, threw open the shutters again, 
and stood before the dingy landscape. 
How the horses pranced up to the door, 
and how fine the ladies were in their 
hoop-petticoats and high feathers! I 
imagined that the picture had been a 
constant rebuke to the dwellers in the 
house through their wasting lives and 
failing fortunes. In every human heart, 
said I, there is such a picture of the ideal 
life, — the high possibilities and suc- 
cesses, the semblance.of duties done and 
of spiritual achievements. It forever 
measures our incompleteness by its exact 
likeness to that completeness which we 
would not fight hard enough to win. 
But as I looked up at the panel, the old 
landscape became dim, and I knew that 
it was only because a cloud was hiding 
the sun; yet I was glad to leave the 
shadows of the room, and to hurry down 
the wide stairway. 
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I saw nothing of the daughter, though 
I searched for her, and even called her, 
through the house. When I reached 
the side door I found her father cross- 
ing the yard, and wondered if he would 
show any consciousness of our having so 
lately met. He stood still and waited 
for me, and my first impulse made me 
ask, “ What did you want just now? I 
was not asleep when you were in my 
room ; you frightened me.” 

“ Do not be afraid,” he answered, with 
unexpected patience. ‘“ You must take 
us a8 you find us. Itisa sad old house, 
but you need not be afraid ; we are much 
more afraid of you!” and we both smiled 
amiably. 

“ But your daughter,” said I ; “ I have 
been asking her to come away for a 
time, to visit me or take a journey. It 
would be much better for you both ; and 
she needs a change and a little pleasur- 
ing. God does not mean that we shall 
make our lives utterly dismal.” I was 
afraid, and did not dare. to meet the 
old man’s eyes after I had spoken so 
plainly. 

He laughed coldly, and glanced at his 
mended coat-sleeve. 

‘¢ What do you know about happiness ? 
You are too young,” said he. ‘“ At your 
age I thought I knew the world. What 
difference would it make if the old place 
here were like the gay ghost of it in our 
landscape chamber? The farmers would 
be jealous of our luxury ; reverence and 
respect would be turned into idle curi- 
osity. This quiet countryside would 
be disgraced by such a flaunting folly. 
No, we are very oomfortable, my child 
and J; you must not try to disturb us,” 
and he looked at me with a kind of 
piteous suspicion. 

There was a large block of stone un- 
der one of the old elms, which had been 
placed there long ago for a mounting- 
block, and here we seated ourselves. 
As I looked at my companion, he seemed 
like a man unused to the broad light of 
day. I fancied that a prisoner, who 
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had just ended many years of dungeon 
life, would wear exactly such a face. 
And yet it was such a lovely summer 
day of a joyful world, if he would only 
take or make it so. Alas, he matched 
the winter weather better. I could not 
bear to think of the old house in win- 
ter ! 

“Who is to blame?” said the old 
man suddenly, in a strange, eager tone 
which startled me, and made me shrink 
away from him. “ We are in bondage. 
I am a generous-hearted man, yet I can 
never follow my own impulses. I[ 
longed to give what I had with a lavish 
hand, when I was younger, but some 
power restrained me. I have grown 
old while I tried to fight it down. We 
are all in prison while we are left in 
this world, — that is the truth ; in prison 
for another man’s sin.” For the first 
time I understood that he was not alto- 
gether sane. “If there were an ances- 
tor of mine, as I have been taught, 
who sold his soul for wealth, the awful 
price was this, that he lost the power of 
using it. He was greedy for gain, and 
now we cannot part with what we have, 
even for common comfort. His children 
and his children’s children have suffered 
for his fault. He has lived in the hell of 
watching us from generation to genera- 
tion; seeing our happiness spoiled, our 
power of usefulness wither away. Wher- 
ever he is, he knows that we are all 
misers because he was miserly, and 
stamped us with the mark of his own 
base spirit. He has watched his de- 
scendants shrivel up and disappear one 
by one, poor and ungenerous in God’s 
world. We fight against the doom of 
it, but it wins at last. Thank God, 
there are only two of us left.” 

I had sprung to my feet, frightened 
by the old man’s vehemence. I could 
not help saying that God meant us to 
be free and unconquered by any evil 
power; the gray, strange face looked 
blindly at me, and I could not speak 
again. ‘This was the secret of the doom, 
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then. I left the old man crying, while 
I hurried away to find the mistress of 
the desolate house, and appealed to her 
to let me send a companion for her 
father, who could properly care for him 
here, or persuade him to go away to 
some place where he would forget his 
misery among new interests and scenes. 
She herself must not be worn out by his 
malady of unreason. 

But I only dashed my sympathy 
against the rock of her hopelessness. 
‘IT think we shall all disappear some 
night in a winter storm, and the world 
will be rid of us, — father and the house 
and I, all three,” she said, with bitter 
dreariness, and turned to her work 


again. 

Early that evening, I said good-by to 
my new friends, for the horse was sound, 
and not to be satisfied by such meagre 
stabling. Our host seemed sorry to let 
the creature go, and stood stroking him 
affectionately after I had mounted. 
‘‘How the famous old breed holds its 
own!” he said wistfully. “I should like 
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to have seen the ancestor who has 
stamped his likeness so unmistakably 
on all his descendants.” 

‘“ But among human beings,” I could 
not resist saying, “there is freedom, 
thank God! We can climb to our best 
possibilities, and outgrow our worst in- 
heritance.” 

“No, no!” cried the old man bitter- 
ly. “You are young and fortunate. 
Forget us, if you can; we are of those 
who have no hope in a world of fate.” 

I looked back again and again, as I 
rode away. It was a house of shadows 
and strange moods, and I was glad 
when I had fairly left it behind me; 
yet I look forward to seeing it again. 
I well remember the old man’s clutch 
at the money I offered him, and the 
kiss and the bunch of roses that the 
daughter gave to me. But late that 
evening I was not sorry to shut myself 
into my prosaic room at a village hotel, 
rather than try to sleep again behind 
the faded figured curtains of the land- 
scape chamber. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 


IN MORTE IMMUTABILITAS. 


(A REMINISCENCE OF ODYSSEY XI.) 


Over the westward seas, on the misty Kimmerian shore-land, 
Where in the asphodel meadow Persephone’s myriads wander, 
Many a fleeting form of belovéd Achaian companions, 

Many a statelier shade of the dim traditional foretime, 

Greeted the exile Odysseus, —and Heracles’ eidolon with them, 
Less than a ghost; for the hero himself at banquet forever 

Sits with his bride, young Hebe, among the Olympic immortals ! 


Memory, gray old warder, throw open thy portal in welcome 


Wide to the dead, our dead ! 


They loved us well in the sunshine ; 


Death can but make us securer from change, and loss, and oblivion. 
Not the departed we dread, but only the wraith of the living! 
Bright is the sparkle of love in their eyes, that shine upon others! 
Nectar is theirs, and ambrosia; they heed not the loss of our kisses. 
See thou admit not a ghost that casts on the threshold a shadow! 


William Cranston Lawton. 
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THE PIPE. 


I. 
‘ Randolph Crescent, N.W. 
‘My dear Pugh,—I hope you will like the pipe which I send 
with this. It is rather a curious example of a certain school of 
Indian carving. And is a present from 
‘Yours truly, JoserH TREss.’ 


It was really very handsome of Tress—very handsome! The 
more especially as I was aware that to give presents was not 
exactly in Tress’s line. The truth is that when I saw what 
manner of pipe it was I was amazed. It was contained in a 
sandalwood box, which was itself illustrated with some remarkable 
specimens of carving. I use the word ‘remarkable’ advisedly, 
because although the workmanship was undoubtedly, in its way, 
artistic, the result could not be described as beautiful. The 
carver had thought proper to ornament the box with some of the 
ugliest figures I remember to have seen. They appeared to me 
to be devils. Or perhaps, they were intended to represent deities 
appertaining to some mythological system with which, thank 
goodness, I am unacquainted. ‘The pipe itself was worthy of the 
case in which it was contained. It was of meerschaum, with an 
amber mouthpiece. It was rather too large for ordinary smoking. 
But then, of course, one doesn’t smoke a pipe like that. There 
are pipes in my collection which I should as soon think of 
smoking as I should of eating. Ask a china maniac to let you 
have afternoon tea out of his Old Chelsea, and you will learn some 
home truths as to the durability of human friendships. The 
glory of the pipe, as Tress had suggested, lay in its carving. Not 
that I claim that it was beautiful, any more than I make such a 
claim for the carving on the box, but, as Tress said in his note, it 
was curious. 

The stem and the bowl were quite plain, but on the edge of 
the bowl was perched some kind of lizard. I told myself it was 
an octopus when I first saw it, but I have since had reason to 
believe that it was some almost unique member of the lizard 
tribe. The creature was represented as climbing over the edge 
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of the bowl down towards the stem, and its legs, or feelers, or 
tentacula, or whatever the things are called, were, if I may use 
a vulgarism, sprawling about ‘all over the place.’ For instance, 
two or three of them were twined about the bowl, two or three 
of them were twisted round the stem, and one, a particularly 
horrible one, was uplifted in the air, so that if you put the pipe 
in your mouth the thing was pointing straight at your nose. 

Not the least agreeable feature about the creature was that it 
was hideously lifelike. It appeared to have been carved in 
amber, but some colouring matter must have been introduced, for 
inside the amber the creature was of a peculiarly ghastly green. 
The more I examined the pipe the more amazed I was at Tress’s 
generosity. He and I are rival collectors. I am not going to 
say, In so many words, that his collection of pipes contains 
nothing but rubbish, because, as a matter of fact, he has two or 
three rather decent specimens. But to compare his collection to 
mine would be absurd. Tress is conscious of this, and he resents 
it. He resents it to such an extent that he has been known at 
least on one occasion to declare that one single pipe of his—I 
believe he alluded to the Brummagem relic preposterously attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Raleigh—was worth the whole of my collec- 
tion put together. Although I have forgiven this, as I hope I 
always shall forgive remarks made when envious passions get the 
better of our nobler nature, even of a Joseph Tress, it is not to be 
supposed that I have forgotten it. He was, therefore, not at all 
the sort of person from whom I expected to receive a present. 
And such a present! I do not believe that he himself had a finer 
pipe in his collection. And to have given it me! I had mis- 
judged the man. I wondered where he had got it from. I had 
seen his pipes; I knew them off by heart—and some nice trumpery 
he has among them, too !—but I had never seen that pipe before. 
The more I looked at it, the more my amazement grew. The 
beast perched upon the edge of the bowl was so like life. Its 
two bead-like eyes seemed to gleam at me with positively human 
intelligence. The pipe fascinated me to such an extent that I 
actually resolved to—smoke it! . 

I filled it with Perique. Ordinarily I use Birdseye, but on 
those very rare occasions on which I use a specimen I smoke 
Perique. I lit up with quite a small sensation of excitement. 
As I did so I kept my eyes perforce fixed upon the beast. The 
beast pointed its upraised tentacle directly at me. As I inhaled 
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the pungent tobacco that tentacle impressed me with a feeling of 
actual uncanniness. It was broad daylight, and I was smoking 
in front of the window, yet to such an extent was I affected that 
it seemed to me that the tentacle was not only vibrating, which, 
owing to the peculiarity of its position, was quite within the 
range of probability, but actually moving, elongating—stretching - 
forward, that is, further towards me, and towards the tip of my 
nose. So impressed was I by this idea that I took the pipe out 
of my mouth, and minutely examined the beast. Really, the 
delusion was excusable. So cunningly had the artist wrought 
that he had succeeded in producing a creature which, such was its 
uncanniness, I could only hope had no original in nature. 

Replacing the pipe between my lips I took several whiffs. 
Never had smoking had such an effect on me before. Either the 
pipe, or the creature on it, exercised some singular fascination. I 
seemed, without an instant’s warning, to be passing into some 
land of dreams. I saw the beast, which was perched upon the 
bowl, writhe and twist. I saw it lift itself bodily from the meer- 
schaum. ... 


II. 


‘ Feeling better now ?’ 

I looked up. Joseph Tress was speaking. 

‘ What’s the matter? Have I been ill?’ 

‘ You appear to have been in some kind of swoon.’ 

Tress’ tone was peculiar, even a little dry. 

‘Swoon ! I never wae guilty of such a thing in my life.’ 

‘Nor was I, until I smoked that pipe.’ 

I sat up. The act of sitting up made me conscious of the 
fact that I had been lying down. Conscious, too, that I was feeling 
more than a little dazed. It seemed as though I was waking out 
of some strange, lethargic sleep—a kind of feeling which I have 
read of and heard about, but never before experienced. 

‘Where am I ?’ 

‘You're on the couch in your own room. You were on the 
floor; but I thought it would be better to pick you up and place 
you on the couch—though no one performed the same kind 
office to me when I was on the floor.’ 

Again Tress’s tone was distinctly dry. 

‘How came you here ?’ 
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‘Ah, that’s the question.’ He rubbed his chin—a habit of his 
which has annoyed me more than once before. ‘Do you think 
you're sufficiently recovered to enable you to understand a little 
simple explanation?’ I stared at him, amazed. He went on 
stroking his chin. ‘The truth is that when I sent you the pipe 
I made a slight omission.’ 

‘ An omission ?’ 

‘I omitted to advise you not to smoke it.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘ Because—well, I’ve reason to believe the thing is drugged.’ 

‘ Drugged !’ 

‘Or poisoned.’ 

‘Poisoned!’ I was wide awake enough then. I jumped off 
the couch with acelerity which proved it. 

‘It is this way. I became its owner in rather a singular 
manner.’ He paused, as if for me to make a remark; but I was 
silent. ‘Itis not often that I smoke a specimen, but, for some 
reason, I did smoke this. I commenced to smoke it, that is. 
How long I continued to smoke it is more than I can say. It 
had on me the same peculiar effect which it appears to have had 
on you. When I recovered consciousness I was lying on the 
floor.’ 

‘On the floor ?’ 

‘On the floor. In about as uncomfortable position as you can 
easily conceive. I was lying face downwards, with my legs bent 
under me. I was never so surprised in my life as I was when I 
found myself where I was. At first I supposed that I had had a 
stroke. But by degrees it dawned upon me that I didn’t feel as 
though I had had a stroke.’ Tress, by the way, has been an 
army surgeon. ‘I was conscious of distinct nausea. Looking 
about, I saw the pipe. With me it had fallen on to the floor. I 
took it for granted, considering the delicacy of the carving, that 
the fall had broken it. But when I picked it up I found it quite 
uninjured. While I was examining it a thought flashed to my 
brain. Might it not be answerable for what had happened to me? 
Suppose, for instance, it was drugged? I had heard of such 
things. Besides, in my case were present all the symptoms of 
drug-poisoning, though what drug had been used I couldn’t in 
the least conceive. I resolved that I would give the pipe another 
trial.’ 

‘On yourself? Or on another party, meaning me? 
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‘On myself, my dear Pugh—on myself! At that point of my 
investigations I had not begun to think of you. I lit up and had 
another smoke.’ . 

‘With what result ?’ 

‘Well, that depends on the standpoint from which you regard 
the thing. From one point of view the result was wholly satis- 
factory—I proved that the thing was drugged, and more.’ 

‘Did you have another fall ?’ 

‘I did. And something else besides.’ 

‘On that account, I presume, you resolved to pass the treasure 
on to me?’ 

‘Partly on that account, and partly on another.’ 

‘On my word, I appreciate your generosity. You might have 
labelled the thing as poison.’ 

‘Exactly. But then you must remember how often you have 
told me that you never smoke your specimens.’ 

‘That was no reason why you shouldn’t have given me a hint 
that the thing was more dangerous than dynamite.’ 

‘That did occur to me afterwards. Therefore I called to 
supply the slight omission.’ 

‘ Slight omission, you call it! I wonder what you would have 
called it if you had found me dead.’ 

‘If I had known that you wntended smoking it I should not 
have been at all surprised if I had.’ 

‘Really, Tress, I appreciate your kindness more and more! 
And where is this example of your splendid benevolence? Have 
you pocketed it, regretting your lapse into the unaccustomed 
paths of generosity? Or is it smashed to atoms?’ 

‘ Neither the one nor the other. You will find the pipe upon 
the table. I neither desire its restoration nor is it in any way 
injured. It is merely an expression of personal opinion when I 
say that I don’t believe that it could be injured. Of course, 
having discovered its deleterious properties, you will not want to 
smoke it again. You will therefore be able to enjoy the con- 
sciousness Of being the possessor of what I honestly believe to be 
the most remarkable pipe in existence. Good-day, Pugh.’ 

He was gone before I could say a word. I immediately con- 
cluded, from the precipitancy of his flight, that the pipe was 
injured. But when I subjected it to close examination I could 
discover no signs of damage. While I was still eyeing it with 
jealous scrutiny the door reopened, and Tress came in again. 
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‘By the way, Pugh, there is one thing I might mention, 
especially as I know it won’t make any difference to you.’ 

‘That depends on what it is. Ifyou have changed your mind, 
and want the pipe back again, I tell you frankly that it won’t. In 
my opinion, a thing once given is given for good.’ 

‘Quite so; I don’t want it back again. You may make your 
mind easy upon that point. I merely wanted to tell you why I 
gave it you.’ 

‘You have told me that already.’ 

‘Only partly, my dear Pugh—only partly. You don’t suppose 
I should have given you such a pipe as that merely because it 
happened to be drugged? Scarcely! I gave it you because I 
discovered from indisputable evidence, and to my cost, that it was 
haunted.’ 

‘Haunted ? ’ ; 

‘Yes, haunted. Good-day.’ 

He was gone again. I ran out of the room, and shouted after 
him down the stairs. He was already at the bottom of the flight. 

‘Tress! Come back! What do you mean by talking such 
nonsense ? ’ 

‘Of course it’s only nonsense. We know that that sort of 
thing always is nonsense. But if you should have reason to 
suppose that there is something in it besides nonsense, you may 
think it worth your while to make inquiries of me. But I won’t 
have that pipe back again in my possession on any terms—-mind 
that !’ 

The bang of the front door told me that he had gone out into 
the street. Ilet him go. I laughed to myself as I re-entered 
the room. Haunted! That was not a bad idea of his. I sawthe 
whole position at a glance. The truth of the matter was that he 
did regret his generosity, and he was ready to go any lengths if 
he could only succeed in cajoling me into restoring his gift. He 
was aware that I have views upon certain matters which are not 
wholly in accordance with those which are popularly supposed to 
be the views of the day, and particularly that on the question of 
what are commonly called supernatural visitations I have a stand- 
point of my own. Therefore it was not a bad move on his part to 
try to make me believe that about the pipe on which he knew I 
had set my heart there was something which could not be 
accounted for by ordinary laws. Yet, as his own sense would 
have told him it would do, if he had only allowed himself to 
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reflect for a moment, the move failed. Because I am not yet so 
far gone as to suppose that a pipe, a thing of meerschaum and of 
amber, in the sense in which I understand the word, could be 
haunted —a pipe, a mere pipe. 

‘Hollo! I thought the creature’s legs were twined right round 
the bowl!’ | 

I was holding the pipe in my hand, regarding it with the 
affectionate eyes with which a connoisseur does regard a curio, 
when I was induced to make this exclamation. I was certainly 
under the impression that, when I first took the pipe out of the 
box, two, if not three, of the feelers had been twined about the 
bowl—twined tightly, so that you could not see daylight between 
them and it. Now they were almost entirely detached, only the 
tips touching the meerschaum, and those particular feelers were 
gathered up as though the creature were in the act of taking a 
spring. Of course I was under a misapprehension: the feelers 
couldn't have been twined, though, a moment before, I should 
have been ready to bet a thousand to one that they were. Still, 
one does make mistakes, and very egregious mistakes, at times. 
At the same time, I confess that when I saw that dreadful-looking 
animal poised on the extreme edge of the bowl, for all the world 
as though it were just going to spring at me, I was a little 
startled. I remembered that when I was smoking the pipe I did 
think I saw the uplifted tentacle moving, as though it were 
reaching out at me. And I had a clear recollection that just as I 
had been sinking into that strange state of unconsciousness, I had 
been under the impression that the creature was writhing and 
twisting as though it had suddenly become instinct with life. 
Under the circumstances, these reflections were not pleasant. I 
wished Tress had not talked that nonsense about the thing being 
haunted. It was surely sufficient to know that it was drugged 
and poisonous, without anything else. 

I replaced it in the sandalwood box. I locked the box ina 
cabinet. Quite apart from the question as to whether that pipe 
was or was not haunted, I know it haunted me. It was with me, 
in a figurative—which was worse than an actual—sense, all the day. 
Still worse, it was with me all the night. It was with me in my 
dreams. Such dreams! Possibly I had not yet wholly recovered 
from the effects of that insidious drug, but, whether or no, it was 
very wrong of Tress to set my thoughts into such a channel. He 
knows that I am of a highly imaginative temperament, and that 
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it is easier to get morbid thoughts into my mind than to get 
them out again. Before that night was through I wished very 
heartily that I had never seen the pipe! I woke from one night- 
mare to fall into another. One dreadful dream was with me all 
the time—of a hideous, green reptile which advanced towards 
me out of some awful darkness, slowly, inch by inch, until it 
clutched me round the neck, and, gluing its lips to mine, 
sucked the life’s blood out of my veins as it embraced me with a 
slimy hiss. Such dreams are not restful. I woke anything but 
refreshed when the morning came. And when I got up and 
dressed I felt that, on the whole, it would perhaps have been better 
if I never had gone to bed. My nerves were unstrung, and I had 
that generally tremulous feeling which is, I believe, an inseparable 
companion of the more advanced stages of dipsomania. I ate no 
breakfast. I am no breakfast-eater as a rule, but that morning I 
ate absolutely nothing. 

‘If this sort of thing is to continue, I will let Tress have his 
pipe again. He may have the laugh of me, but anything is better 
than this.’ 

It was with almost funereal forebodings that I went to the 
cabinet in which I had placed the sandalwood box. But when I 
opened it my feelings of gloom partially vanished. Of what 
phantasies had I been guilty! It must have been an entire 
delusion on my part to have supposed that those tentacula had 
ever been twined about the bowl. The creature was in exactly 
the same position in which I had left it the day before—as, of 
course, I knew it would be !—poised, as if about to spring. I was 
telling myself how foolish I had been to allow myself to dwell for 
a moment on Tress’ words, when Martin Brasher was shown in. 

Brasher is an old friend of mine. We havea common ground— 
ghosts. Only we approach them from different points of view. 
He takes the scientific—psychological—inquiry side. He is 
always anxious to hear a a ghost, so that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of ‘showing it up.’ 

‘I’ve something in your line here,’ I observed, as vie came 
in. | 

‘In my line? Howso? I’m not pipe mad.’ 

‘No, but you’re ghost mad. And this is a haunted pipe.’ 

‘A haunted pipe! I think you’re rather more mad about 
ghosts, my dear Pugh, than I am.’ 

Then I told him all about it. He was deeply interested, 
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especially when I told him that the pipe was drugged. But 
when I repeated Tress’s words about its being haunted, and 
mentioned my own delusion about the creature moving, he took a 
more serious view of the case than I had expected he would do. 

‘I propose that we act on Tress’s suggestion, and go and make 
inquiries of him.’ 

‘But you don’t really think that there is anything in it ?’ 

‘On these subjects I never allow myself to think at all. 
There are Tress’s words, and there is your story. It is agreed on 
all hands that the pipe has peculiar properties. It seems to me 
that there is a sufficient case here to merit inquiry.’ 

He persuaded me. I went withhim. The pipe, in the sandal- 
wood box, went too. Tress received us with a grin—a grin which 
was accentuated when I placed the sandalwood box upon the 
table. 

‘You understand,’ he said, ‘that a gift is a gift. On no 
terms will I consent to receive that pipe back in my possession.’ 

I was rather nettled by his tone. 

‘You need be under no alarm. I have no intention of sug- 
gesting anything of the kind.’ : 

‘Our business here,’ began Brasher—I must own that his 
manner is a little ponderous—‘ is of a scientific, I may say also, 
and at the same time, of a judicial nature. Our object is the 
Pursuit of Truth and the Advancement of Inquiry.’ 

‘Have you been trying another smoke?’ inquired Tress, 
nodding his head towards me. — 

Before I had time to answer, Brasher went droning on :— 

‘ Our friend here tells me that you say this pipe is haunted.’ 

‘I say it is haunted because it is haunted.’ 

I looked at Tress. I half suspected that he was poking fun at 
us. But he appeared to be serious enough. 

‘In these matters,’ remarked Brasher, as though he were 
giving utterance to a new and important truth, ‘there is a 
scientific and a non-scientific method of inquiry. The scientific 
method is to begin at the beginning. May I ask how this pipe 
came into your possession ?’” 

Tress paused before he answered. 

‘You may ask.’ He pauced again. ‘Oh, you certainly may 
ask. But it doesn’t follow that T shall tell you.’ 

‘Surely your object, like ours, can be but the Spreading About 
of the Truth ?’ 
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‘I don’t see it at all. It is possible to imagine a case in 
which the spreading about of the truth might make me look a 
little awkward.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Brasher pursed up his lips. ‘ Your words would 
almost lead one to suppose that there was something about your 
method of acquiring the pipe which you have good and weighty 
reasons for concealing.’ 

‘I don’t know why I should conceal the thing from you. I 
don’t suppose either of you is any better than I am. I don't 
mind telling you how I got the pipe. I stole it.’ 

‘Stole it!’ 

Brasher seemed both amazed and shocked. But I, who had 
had previous experience of Tress’s methods of adding to his collec- 
tion, was not at all surprised. Some of the pipes which he calls 
his, if only the whole truth about them were publicly known, 
would send him to gaol. 

‘That’s nothing!’ he continued. ‘ All collectors steal! The 
eighth commandment was not intended to apply to them. Why, 
Pugh there has “conveyed” three-fourths of the pipes which he 
flatters himself are his.’ 

I was so dumbfounded by the charge that it took my breath 
away. I sat in astounded silence. Tress went raving on:— 

‘I was so shy of this particular pipe when I had obtained it, 
that I put it away for quite three months. When I took it out to 
have a look at it something about the thing so tickled me that I 
resolved to smoke it. Owing to peculiar circumstances attending 
the manner in which the thing came into my possession, and on 
which I need not dwell—you don’t like to dwell on those sort of 
things, do you, Pugh ?—-I knew really nothing about the pipe. 
As was the case with Pugh, one peculiarity I learned from actual 
experience, It was also from actual experience that I learned that 
the thing was—well, I said haunted, but you may use any other 
word you like.’ 

‘Tell us, as briefly as possible, what it was you really did dis- 
cover.’ 

‘Take the pipe out of the box!’ Brasher took the pipe out of 
the box, and held it in his hand. ‘ You see that creature on it. 
Well, when I first had it it was underneath the pipe.’ 

‘How do you mean that it was underneath the pipe?’ 

‘It was bunched together underneath the stem, just at the 
end of the mouthpiece, in the same way in which a fly might be 
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suspended from the ceiling. When I began to smoke the pipe I 
saw the creature move.’ 

‘But I thought that unconsciousness immediately followed.’ 

‘It did follow, but not before I saw that the thing was 
moving. It was because I thought that I had been, in a way, a 
victim of delirium that I tried the second smoke. Suspecting 
that the thing was drugged I swallowed what I believed would 
prove a powerful antidote. It enabled me to resist the influence 
of the narcotic much longer than before, and while I still retained 
my senses I saw the creature crawl along under the stem, and 
over the bowl. It was that sight, I believe, as much as anything 
else, which sent me silly. When I came to again I then and 
there decided to present the pipe to Pugh. There is one more 
thing I would remark. When the pipe left me the creature’s legs 
were twined about the bowl. Now they are withdrawn. Possibly 
you, Pugh, are able to cap my story with a little one which is all 
your own.’ 

‘I certainly did imagine that I saw the creature move. But I 
supposed that while I was under the influence of the drug imagi- 
nation had played me a trick.’ 

‘Not a bit of it! Depend upon it, the beast is bewitched. 
Even to my eye it looks as though it were, and to a trained eye 
like yours, Pugh! You've been looking for the devila long time, 
and you've got him at last.’ 

‘I—I wish you wouldn’t make those remarks, Tress. They 
jar on me.’ 

‘I confess,’ interpolated Brasher—I noticed that he had put 
the pipe down on the table as though he were tired of holding it— 
‘that, to my thinking, such remarks are not appropriate. Atthe 
same time, what you have told us is, I am bound to allow, a little 
curious. But of course what I require is ocular demonstration. 
I haven’t seen the movement myself.’ 

‘No, but you very soon will do if you care to have a pull at 
the pipe on your own account. Do, Brasher, to oblige me! 
There’s a dear!’ 

‘It appears, then, that the movement is only observable when 
the pipe is smoked. We have at least arrived at step No. 1.’ 

‘Here’s a match, Brasher! Light up, and we shall have 
arrived at step No, 2.’ 

Tress lit a match, and held it out to Brasher. Brasher 
retreated from his neighbourhood. 
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‘Thank you, Mr. Tress, [ am no smoker, as you are aware. 
And I have no desire to acquire the art of smoking by means of 
& poisoned pipe.’ 

Tress laughed. He blew out the match and threw it into the 
grate. 

‘Then I tell you what I'll do—I’'ll have up Bob.’ 

‘Bob? Why Bob?’ 

‘Bob ’—whose real name was Robert Haines, though I should 
think he must have forgotten the fact, so seldom was he addressed 
by it—was Tress’s servant. He had been an old soldier, and had 
accompanied his master when he left the service. He was as 
depraved a character as Tress himself. Iam not sure even that 
he was not worse than his master. I shall never forget how he 
once behaved towards myself. He actually had the assurance to 
accuse me of attempting to steal the Wardour Street relic which 
Tress fondly deludes himself was once the property of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The truth is that I had slipped it with my pocket- 
handkerchief into my pocket in a fit of absence of mind. A man 
who could accuse me of such a thing would be guilty of anything. 
I was therefore quite at one with Brasher when he asked what 
Bob could possibly be wanted for. Tress explained. 

‘T’ll get him to smoke the pipe,’ he said. 

Brasher and I exchanged glances, but we refrained from 
speech. 

‘It won’t do him any harm,’ said Tress. 

‘What—not a poisoned pipe ?’ asked Brasher, 

‘It’s not poisoned—it’s only drugged.’ 

‘Only drugged !’ 

‘Nothing hurts Bob. He islikean ostrich. He —- digestive 
organs which are peculiarly his own. It will only serve him as it 
served me—and Pugh—it will knock him over. It is all done in 
the Pursuit of Truth and for the Advancement of Inquiry.’ 

I could see that Brasher did not altogether like the tone in 
which Tress repeated his words. As for me, it was not to be 
supposed that I should put myself out in a matter which in no 
way concerned me. If Tress chose to poison the man, it was his 
affair, not mine. He went to the door, and shouted :— 

‘Bob! Come here, you scoundrel !’ 

That is the way in which he speaks to him. No really decent 
servant would stand it. I shouldn’t dare to address Nalder, my 
servant, in such a way. He would give me notice on the spot. 
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Bob came in. He is a great hulking fellow who is always on the 
grin. Tress had a decanter of brandy in his hand. He filled a 
tumbler with the neat spirit. 

‘Bob, what would you say to a glassful of brandy—the real 
thing—my boy?’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘And what would you say to a pull at a pipe when the brandy 
is drunk !’ 

‘A pipe?’ The fellow is sharp enough when he likes. I saw 
him look at the pipe upon the table, and then at us, and then a 
gleam of intelligence came into his eyes. ‘I'd do it for a dollar, 
sir.’ 

‘A dollar, you thief?’ 

‘I meant ten shillings, sir.’ 

‘Ten shillings, you brazen vagabond ?’ 

‘T should have said a pound.’ 

‘A pound! Was ever the like of that! Do I understand you 
to ask a pound for taking a pull at your master’s pipe?’ 

‘I’m thinking that I’ll have to make it two.’ 

‘The deuce you are! Here, Pugh, lend me a pound.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve left my purse behind.’ 

‘Then lend me ten shillings—Ananias ! ’ 

‘I doubt if I have more than five.’ 

‘Then give me the five. And, Brasher, lend me the other 
fifteen.’ 

Brasher lent him the fifteen. I doubt if we shall either of us 
ever see our money again. He handed the pound to Bob. 

‘Here’s the brandy—drink it up!’ Bob drank it without a 
word, draining the glass of every drop. ‘ And here’s the pipe.’ 

‘Is it poisoned, sir ?’ 

" 6 Poisoned, you villain! What do you mean ?’ 

‘It isn’t the first time I’ve seen your tricks, sir—is it now? And 
you're not the one to give a pound for nothing at all. If it kills 
me you'll send my body to my mother—she’d like to know that I 
was dead.’ 

‘Send your body to your grandmother! You idiot, sit down 
and smoke !’ 

Bob sat down. Tress had filled the pipe, and handed it, with 
a lighted match, to Bob. The fellow declined the match. He 
handled the pipe very gingerly, turning it over and over, eyeing it 
with all his eyes. . 
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‘Thank you, sir—I'll light up myself if it’s the same to you. 
I carry matches of my own. It’s a beautiful pipe, entirely. I 
never see the like of it for ugliness. And what’s the slimy-looking 
varmint that looks as though it would like to have my life? Is 
it living, or is it dead?’ 

‘Come, we don’t want to sit here all day, my man!’ 

‘Well, sir, the look of this here pipe has quite upset my 
stomach. I’d like another drop of liquor, if it’s the same to you.’ 

‘Another drop! Why, you’ve had a tumblerful already! 
Here’s another tumblerful to put on top of that. You won't 
want the pipe to kill you—you’ll be killed before you get to it.’ 

‘And isn’t it better to die a natural death ?’ 

Bob emptied the second tumbler of brandy as though it were 
water. I believe he would empty a hogshead without turning a 
hair! Then he gave another look at the pipe. Then, taking a 
match from his waistcoat-pocket, he drewa long breath, as though 
he were resigning himself to fate. Striking the match on the 
seat of his trousers, while, shaded by his hand, the flame was 
gathering strength, he looked at each one of usin turn. When 
he looked at Tress I distinctly saw him wink his eye. What my 
feelings would have been if a servant of mine had winked his eye 
at me Iam unable to imagine! The match was applied to the 
tobacco, a puff of smoke came through his lips—the pipe was 
alight ! 

During this process of lighting the pipe we had sat—I do not 
wish to use exaggerated language, but we had sat and watched 
that «leoholic scamp’s proceedings as though we were witnessing 
an action which would leave its mark upon the age. When we 
saw that the pipe was lighted we gave a simultaneous start. 
Brasher put his hands under his coat-tails and gave a kind of hop. 
I raised myself a good six inches from my chair, and Tress rubbed 
his palms together with a chuckle. Bob alone was calm. 

‘Now,’ cried Tress, ‘ you'll see the devil moving.’ 

Bob took the pipe from between his lips. 

‘See what?’ he said. 

‘Bob, you rascal, put that pipe back into your mouth, and 
smoke it for your life!’ 

Bob was eyeing the pipe askance. 

‘I dare say, but what I want to know is whether this here 
varmint’s dead or whether he isn’t. I don’t want to have him 
flying at my nose—and he looks vicious enough for anything.’ 
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‘Give me back that pound, you thief, and get out of my house, 
and bundle.’ 

‘I ain’t going to give you back no pound.’ 

‘Then smoke that pipe !’ 

‘I am smoking it, ain’t I?’ 

With the utmost deliberation Bob returned the pipe to his 
mouth. He emitted another whiff or two of smoke. | 

‘Now—now!’ cried Tress, all excitement, and wagging his 
hand in the air. 7 

We gathered round. As we did so Bob again withdrew the 
pipe. 

‘ What is the meaning ofall this here? I ain’t going to have 
you playing none of your larks on me. I know there’s something 
up, but I ain’t going to throw my life away for twenty shillings— 
not quite I ain’t.’ 

Tress, whose temper is not at any time one of the best, was 
seized with quite a spasm of rage. 

‘ As I live, my lad, if you try to cheat me by taking that pipe 
from between your lips until I tell you, you leave this room that 
instant, never again to be a servant of mine.’ 

I presume the fellow knew from long experience when his 
master meant what he said, and when he didn’t. Without an 
attempt at remonstrance he replaced the pipe. He continued 
stolidly to puff away. Tress caught me by the arm. 

‘What did I tell you? There—there! That tentacle is 
moving.’ 

The uplifted tentacle was moving. It was doing what I had 
seen it do, as I supposed, in my distorted imagination—it was 
reaching forward. Undoubtedly Bob saw what it was doing; 
but, whether in obedience to his master’s commands, or whether 
because the drug was already beginning to take effect, he 
made no movement to withdraw the pipe. He watched the 
slowly advancing tentacle, coming closer and closer towards his 
nose, with an expression of such intense horror on his counten- 
ance that it became quite shocking. Further and further the 
creature reached forward, until on a sudden, with a sort of jerk, 
the movement assumed a downward direction, and the tentacle 
was slowly lowered until the tip rested on the stem of the pipe. 
For a moment the creature remained motionless. I was quieting 
my nerves with the reflection that this thing was but some trick 
of the carver’s art, and that what we had seen we had seen in a 
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sort of nightmare, when the whole hideous reptile was seized with 
what seemed to be a fit of convulsive shuddering. It seemed to 
be in agony. It trembled so violently that I expected to see it 
loosen its hold of the stem and fall tothe ground. I was suffi- 
ciently master of myself to steal a glance at Bob. We had had 
an inkling of what might happen. He was wholly unprepared. 
As he saw that dreadful, inhuman-looking creature, coming to life, 
as it seemed, within an inch or two of his nose, his eyes dilated to 
twice their usual size. I hoped, for his sake, that unconscious- 
ness would supervene, through the action of the drug, before, 
through sheer fright, his senses left him. Perhaps mechanically, 
he puffed steadily on. 

The creature’s shuddering became more violent. It appeared 
to swell before our eyes. Then, just as suddenly as it began, the 
shuddering ceased. ‘There was another instant of quiescence. 
Then—the creature began to crawl along the stem of the pipe! 
It moved with marvellous caution, the merest fraction of an inch 
at atime. But stillit moved! Our eyes were riveted on it with 
a fascination which was absolutely nauseous. I am unpleasantly 
affected even as I think of it now. My dreams of the night 
before had been nothing to this. 

Slowly, slowly, it went, nearer and nearer to the smoker's 
nose. Its mode of progression was in the highest degree 
unsightly. It glided, never, so far as I could see, removing its 
tentacles from the stem of the pipe. It slipped its hindmost 
feelers onward, until they came up to those which were in 
advance. Then, in their turn, it advanced those which were in 
front. It seemed, too, to move with the utmost labour, shudder- 
ing as though it were in pain. 

We were all, for our parts, speechless. J was momentarily 
hoping that the drug would take effect on Bob. Either his 
constitution enabled him to offer a strong resistance to narcotics, 
or else the large quantity of neat spirit which he had drunk acted 
—as Tress had malevolently intended that it should do—as an 
antidote, It seemed to me that he would never succumb. On 
went the creature—on, and on, in its infinitesimal progression. 
I was spellbound. I would have given the world to scream, to 
have been able to utter a sound. I could do nothing else but 
watch. 

The creature had reached the end of thestem. It had gained 
the amber mouthpiece. It was within an inch of the smoker’s 
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nose. Still on it went. It seemed to move with greater freedom 
on the amber. It increased its rate of progress. It was actually 
touching the foremost feature on the smoker’s countenance. I 
expected to see it grip the wretched Bob, when it began to 
oscillate from side to side. Its oscillations increased in violence. 
It fell to the floor. That same instant the narcotic prevailed. 
Bob slipped sideways from the chair, the pipe still held tightly 
between his rigid jaws. 

We were silent. There lay Bob. Close beside him lay the 
creature. A few more inches to the left, and he would have fallen 
on and squashed it flat. It had fallen on its back. Its feelers 
were extended upwards. They were writhing and twisting and 
turning in the air. 

Tress was the first to speak. 

‘I think a little brandy wouldn’t be amiss.’ Emptying the 
remainder of the brandy into a glass, he swallowed it at a draught. 
‘Now fora closer examination of our friend.’ Taking a pair of 
tongs from the grate he nipped the creature between them. He 
deposited it upon the table. ‘I rather fancy that this is a case 
for dissection.’ 

He took a penknife from his waistcoat-pocket. Opening the 
large blade, he thrust its point into the object on the table. 
Little or no resistance seemed to be offered to the passage of the 
blade, but as it was inserted, the tentacula simultaneously began 
to writhe and twist. Tress withdrew the knife. 

‘Ithought so!’ He held the blade out for our inspection. 
The point was covered with some viscid-looking matter. ‘That's 
blood! The thing’s alive!’ 

‘Alive!’ 

‘Alive! That’s the secret of the whole performance!’ 

‘But F 

‘But me no buts, my Pugh! The mystery’s exploded! One 
more ghost is lost to the world! The person from whom I 
obtuined that pipe was an Indian juggler—up to many tricks of 
the trade. He, or someone for him, got hold of this sweet thing 
in reptiles—and a sweeter thing would, I imagine, be hard to 
find—and covered it with some preparation of, possibly, gum 
arabic. He allowed this to harden, Then he stuck the thing— 
still living, for those sort of gentry are hard to kill—to the pipe. 
The consequence was that when anyone lit up the warmth was 
communicated to the adhesive agent—again some preparation of 
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gum, no doubt—it moistened it, and the creature, with infinite 
difficulty, was able to move. But I am open to lay odds with 
any gentleman of sporting tastes that this time the creature’s 
travelling days are done. It has given me rather a larger taste 
of the horrors than is good for my digestion.’ 

. With the aid of the tongs he removed the creature from the 
table. He placed it on the hearth. Before Brasher or I had a 
notion of what it was he intended to do he covered it with a 
heavy marble paper-weight. ‘Then he stood upon the weight, 
and between the marble and the hearth he ground the creature 
flat. 

. While the execution was still proceeding, Bob sat up upon 
the floor. 

‘Hollo!’ he asked—‘ what’s happened ?’ 

‘We've emptied the bottle, Bob,’ said Tress. ‘ But there’s 
another where that came from. Perhaps you could drink another 
tumblerful, my boy ?’ 

Bob drank it ! 
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F the dealings of Edward Bellingham 
with William Monkhouse Lee, and 

of the cause of the great terror of Aber- 
crombie Smith, it may be that no absolute 
and final judgment will ever be delivered. 
It is true that we have the full and clear 
narrative of Smith himself, and such cor- 
roboration as he could look for from 
Thomas Styles, the servant, from the 
Reverend Plumptree Peterson, Fellow of 
Old’s, and from such other people as 
chanced to gain some passing glance at 
this or that incident in a singular chain 
of events. Yet, in the main, the story 
must rest upon Smith alone, and the most 
will think that it is more likely that one 
brain, however outwardly sane, has some 


subtle warp in its texture, some strange 
flaw in its workings, than that the path 
of nature has been overstepped in open 
day in so famed a centre of learning and 
light as the University of Oxford. Yet 
when we think how narrow and how 
devious this path of nature is, how dimly 
we can trace it,for all our lamps of sei 
and how from the darkness wh 
it round great and terrible po 
loom ever shadowly upwards, it is a bold 
and confident man who will put a limit 
to the strange by-paths into which the 
human spirit may wander. 

Tn a certain wing of what we will eall 
Old College in Oxford there is a corner 
turret of an exceeding great age. The 
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heavy arch which spans the open door 
has bent downwards in the centre un- 
der the weight of its years, and the gray 
lichen-blotched blocks of stone are bound 
and knitted together with withes and 
strands of ivy, as though the old mother 
had set herself to brace them up against 
wind and weather. From the door a 
stone stair curves upward spirally, pass- 
ing two landings, and terminating in a 
third one, its steps all shapeless and hol- 
lowed by the tread of so many genera- 
tions of the seekers after knowledge. 
Life has flowed like water down this 
winding stair, and, waterlike, has left 
these smooth- worn grooves behind it, 
From the long-gowned pedantic scholars 
of Plantagenet days down to the young 
bloods of a later age, how full and strong 
had been that tide of young English life! 
And what was left now of all those hopes, 
those strivings, those fiery energies, save 
here and there in some old-world church- 
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yard a few scratches upon a 
stone, and perchance a handful 
of dust in a mouldering coffin? . 
Yet here were the silent stair 
and the gray old wall, with bend 
and saltire and many another 
heraldie device still to be read 
upon its surface, like grotesque 
shadows thrown back from the 
days that had passed. 

In the month of May, in the 
year 1884, three young men oc- 
cupied the sets of rooms which 
opened on to the separate land- 
ings of the old stair. Each set 
consisted simply of a sitting- 
room and of a bedroom, while 
the two corresponding rooms 
upon the ground-floor were 
used, the one as a coal-cellar, 
and the other as the living- 
room of the servant, or gyp. 
Thomas Styles, whose duty it 
was to wait upon the three men 
above him, To right and to left 
was a line of lecture-rooms and 
of offices, so that the dwellers in 
the old turret enjoyed a certain 
seclusion, which made the cham- 
bers popular among the more 
studious undergraduates. Such 
were the three who occu; 
them now—Abercrombie Smith 
above, Edward Bellingham be- 
neath him, and William Monk- 
house Lee upon the lowest story. 
It was ten o'clock on a bright spring 
night, and Abercrombie Smith lay back 
in his arm-chair, his feet upon the fender, 
and his brier-root pipe between his lips. 
In asimilar chair, and equally at his ease. 
there lounged on the other side of the 
fireplace his old school friend Jephro 
Hastie. Both men were in flannels, for 
they had spent their evening upon the 
river, but apart from their dress no one 
could look at their hard-cut alert faces 
without-seeing that they were open-air 
men—men whose minds and tastes turned 
naturally to all that was manly and ro- 
bust. Hastie, indeed, was stroke of his 
college boat, and Smith was an even bet- 
ter oar, but a coming examination had al- 
ready cast its shadow over him and held 
him to his work, save for the few hours a 
week which health demanded. A litter 
of medical books upon the table, with 
seattered bones, models, and anatomical 
plates, pointed to the extent as well as 
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the nature of his studies, while a couple 
of single-sticks and a set of boxing-gloves 
above the mantel-piece hinted at the 
means by which, with Hastie’s help, he 
might take his exercise in its most com- 
pressed and least distant form. They 
knew each other very well—so well 
that they could 
sit now in that 
soothing silence 
which isthe very 
highest develop- 
ment of compan- 
ionship. 

“Have some 
whiskey,” said 
Abercrombie 
Smith at last, be- 
tween two cloud- 
bursts. ‘‘Scotch 
in the jug and 
Trish in the bot- 
tle.” 

“No, thanks. 
I'm in for the 
sculls, I don't 
liquor when I'm 
training. How 
about you?” 

“Tm reading 
hard. I think 
it best to leave it 
alone.” 

Hastie nodded, and they relapsed into a 
contented silence. 

““By-the-way, Smith,” asked Hastie, pre- 
sently, ‘have you made the acquaintance 
of either of the fellows on your stair yet?” 

“Just a nod when we pass. Nothing 
more.” 

“Hum! I should be inclined to let it 
stand at that. I know something of 
them both. Not much, but as much as 
Iwant. Idon't think I should take them 
to my bosom if I were you, Not that 
there's much amiss with Monkhouse Lee.” 

“‘ Meaning the thin one?” 

“Precisely. He is a gentlemanly little 
fellow, I don’t think there is any vice 
in him. But then you can’t know him 
without knowing Bellingham.” 

“Meaning the fat one?” 

“Yes, the fat one. And he’s a man 
whom I for one would rather not know.” 

Abercrombie Smith raised his eye- 
brows and glanced across at his com- 
panion, ‘‘ What's up, then?” he asked. 
“Drink? Cards? Cad? You used not 
to be censorious.” 
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“Ah! you evidently don't know the 
man, or you wouldn't ask. ‘There's some- 
thing damnable about him, something 
reptilian. My gorge always rises at him. 
I showld put him down as a man with 
secret vices—an evil liver. He's no fool, 
though. They say that he is one of the 
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best men in his line that they have ever 
had in the college.” 

“ Medicine or classics?” 

“Eastern languages, He's a demon at 
them. Chillingworth met him somewhere 
above the second cataract last long, and he 
told me that he just prattled to the Arabs 
as if he had been born and nursed and 
weaned among them. He talked Coptic 
to the Copts, and Hebrew to the Jews, and 
Arabic to the Bedouins, and they were all 
ready to kiss the hem of his frock-coat. 
There are some old hermit Johnnies up in 
those parts who sit on rocks and scowl 
and spit at the casual stranger. Well, 
when they saw this chap Bellingham, be- 
fore he had said five words they just lay 
down on their bellies and wriggled. Chil- 
lingworth said that he never saw anything 
ike it. Bellingham seemed to take it as 
ght too, and strutted about among 
them and talked down to them like a 
Dutch uncle. Pretty good for an under- 
grad of Old’s, wasn’t it?” . 

“That sort of thing doesn’t mean much 
in the East, though. It was just their 
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way of saying that they we 
prised and pleased to find a foi 
er who knew something of their his- 
and language. But how do 
sme to know this fellow? 
Well, 1 come from Applesford, 

know, and so does young 
Monkhouse Lee. His father is vicar 
there, and he has a sister, Eveline 
Lee, who is as nice-a little girl as 
uu would wish to see. When Lee 
gan to be chummy with Bellingham, he 
eed him down to stay at the vicarage, 
and I saw something of him. The mis- 
chief of it is that he's managed in some 
way to get the better of little Eveline, 
and she is engaged to him. What she 
can see in the fellow! But it’s my belief 
that there are many women, and Eveline 
Lee is among them, who are so unselfish, 
and so gentle, and so frightened of giv- 
ing pain, that if their fathers’ gardeners 
were to propose to them, they would ac- 
cept them for fear of hurting their feel- 
ings if they refused. Well, I suppose 
they know their own business best, but 
it makes a man grind his teeth. A dove 
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“GOOD-NIGHT, MY SON, AND TAKE MY TIP aS 


TO YOUR NEIGHBOR.” 


and a toad—that’s what I always think 
of.” 

Abercrombie Smith grinned and knock- 
ed his ashes out against the side of the 
grate. ‘You show every card in your 
hand, old chap,” said he. “What a pre- 
judiced, green-eyed, evil-thinking old man 
it is! You have really nothing against 
the fellow except that.” 

“ Well, 've known her ever since she 
was as long as that cherry-wood pipe, and 
I don't like to see her taking risks. And 
it is a risk. He looks beastly, And he 
has a beastly temper, a venomous temper. 
You remember his row with Long Nor- 
ton?” 
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“No; you always forget that Iam a 
freshman.” 

“ah, it was last winter. Of course. 
Well, you know the towpath along by the 
river. There were several fellows going 
along it, Bellingham in front, when they 
came on an old market-woman coming the 
other way. It had been raining—you 
know what those fields are like when it 
has rained—and the path ran between the 
river and a great puddle that was nearly 
as broad. Well, what does this swine do 
but keep the path, and push the old girl 
into the mud, where she and her market- 
ings came to terrible grief. It wasa black- 
guard thing to do, and Long Norton, who 
is as gentle a fellow as ever stepped, told 
him what he thought of it. One word led 
to another, and it ended in Norton laying 
his stick across the fellow’s shoulders. 
There was the deuce of a fuss about it, 
and it's a treat to see the way in which 
Bellingham looks at Norton when they 
meet now. By Jove, Smith, it’s nearly 
eleven o'clock!” 

‘No hurry. Light your pipe again.” 

“Not I. I’m supposed to be in train- 
ing. Hore I’ve been sitting gossiping like 
a old woman when I ought to have 
been safely tucked up. I'll borrow your 
skull, if you can spare it. Williams has 
had mine fora month. I'll take the little 
bones of your ear too, if you are sure you 
won't need them. Thanks very much. 
Never mind a bag, I can carry them very 
well under my arm. Good-night, my son, 
and take my tip as to your neighbor.” 

When Hastie, bearing his anatomical 
plunder, had clattered off down the wind- 
ing stair, Abercrombie Smith hurled his 
pipe into the waste-paper basket, and draw- 
ing his chair nearer to the lamp, plunged 
into a formidable green-covered volume, 
adorned with great colored maps of that 
strange internal kingdom of which we 
are the hapless and helpless monarchs. 
Though a freshman at Oxford, the student 
was not so in medicine, for he had worked 
for four years at Glasgow and at Berlin, 
and this coming examination would place 
him finally as a member of his profession. 
With his firm mouth, broad forehead, and 
clear-cut, somewhat hard-featured face, 
he was a man who, if he had no brilliant 
talent, was yet so dogged, so patient, and 
so strong that he might in the end over- 
top a more showy genius. A man who 
can hold his own among Scotchmen and 
North Germans is not a man to be easily 
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setback. Smith had left a name at Glas- 
gow and at Berlin, and he was bent now 
upon doing as much at Oxford, if hard 
work and devotion could accomplish it. 

He had sat reading for about an hour, 
and the hands of the noisy carriage clock 
upon the side table were rapidly closing 
together upon the twelve, when a sudden 
sound fell upon the student's ear, a sharp, 
rather shrill sound, like the hissing intake 
of a man’s breath who gasps under some 
strong emotion. Smith laid down his 
book and slanted his ear to listen. There 
was no one on either side or above him, 
so that the interruption came certainly 
from the neighbor beneath him—the same 
neighbor of whom Hastie had given so 
unsavory an account. Smith knew him 
only as a flabby pale-faced man of silent 
and studious habits, a man, whose lamp 
threw a golden bar from the old turret 
even after he had extinguished his own. 
This community in lateness had formed a 
certain silent bond between them. It was 
soothing to Smith when the hours stole 
on towards dawning to feel that there was 
another so close who set as small a value 
upon his sleep as he did. He could even 
see him at times, for when the moon lay 
behind the turret, and cast its black length 
across the green quadrangle lawn, each 
window stood out upon the shadow as a 
yellow glimmering square, and there, in 
the centre of this golden frame, Smith 
could sometimes see the blurred outline of 
the sunken head and rounded shoulders 
of the worker beneath him. Even now, as 
his thoughts turned towards him, Smith's 
feelings were kindly. Hastie was a good 
fellow, but he was rough, strong-fibred, 
with no imagination or sympathy. He 
could not tolerate departures from what 
he looked upon as the model type of man- 
liness. If a man could not be measured 
by a public-school standard, then he was 
beyond fhe pale with Hastie. Like so 
many who are themselves robust, he was 
apt to confuse the constitution with the 
character, to ascribe to want of principle 
what was really a want of circulation. 
Smith, with his stronger mind, knew his 
friend's habit, and made allowance for it 
now as his thoughts turned towards the 
man beneath him. 

There was no return of the singular 
sound, and Smith was about to turn to 
his work once more, when suddenly there 
broke out in the silence of the night a 
hoarse cry, a positive scream, the call of 
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aman who is moved and shaken beyond 
all control. Smith sprang out of his chair 
and dropped his book. He was a man of 
fairly firm fibre, but there was something 
in this sudden uncontrollable shriek of 
horror which chilled his blood and prin- 
gled in his skin. Coming in such a place 
and at such an hour, it brought a thou- 
sand fantastic possibilities into his head. 
Should he rush down, or was it better to 
wait? He had all the national hatred of 
making a scene, and he knew so little of 
his neighbor that he would not lightly 
intrude upon his affairs. For a moment 
he stood in doubt, and even as he bal- 
anced the matter there was a quick rattle 
of footsteps upon the stairs, and young 
Monkhouse Lee, half dressed and as white 
as ashes, burst into his room. 

“Come down!" he gasped. 
ham’s ill.” 

Abercrombie Smith followed him close- 
ly down stairs into the sitting-room which 
was beneath his own, and intent as he 
was upon the matter in hand, he could 
not but take an amazed glance around 
him as he crossed the threshold. It was 
such a chamber as he had never seen be- 
fore—a museum rather than a study. 
Walls and ceiling were thickly covered 
with a thousand strange relics from Egypt 
and the Kast. Tall angular figures bear- 
ing burdens or weapons stalked in an un- 
couth frieze round the apartments. Above 
were bull - headed, rk - headed, cat- 
headed, owl-headed statues, with viper- 
crowned, almond-eyed monarchs, and 
strange beetlelike deities cut out of the 
blue Egyptian lapis lazuli. Horus and 
Isis and Osiris peeped down from every 
niche and shelf, while across the ceiling a 
true son of Old Nile, a great hanging- 
jawed crocodile, was hung in a double 
noose. : 

In the centre of this singular chamber 
was a large square table, littered with pa- 
pers, bottles, and the dried leaves of some 
graceful palm-like plant. These varied 
objects had all been heaped together in 
order to make room for a mummy case, 
which had been conveyed from the wall, 
as was evident from the gap there, and 
laid across the front of the table. The 
mummy itself, a horrid, black, withered 
thing, like a charred head on a gnarled 
bush, was lying half out of the case, with 
its clawlike hand and bony forearm rest- 
ing upon the table. Propped up against 
the sarcophagus was an old yellow scroll 
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of papyrus, and in front of it, in a wooden 
arm-chair, sat the owner of the room. his 
head thrown back, his widely opened eyes 
directed in a horrified stare to the croc- 
odile above him, and his blue thick lips 
puffing loudly with every expiration. 

“My God! he’s dying!” cried Monk- 
house Lee, distractedly. He was a slim, 
handsome young fellow, olive-skinned 
and dark-eyed, of a Spanish rather than 
of an English type, with a Celtic inten- 
sity of manner which contrasted with the 
Saxon phlegm of Abercrombie Smith. 

“Only a faint, I think,” said the med- 
ical student. ‘‘Just give me a hand with 
him. You take bis feet. Now on to the 
sofa. Can you kick all those little wood- 
en devils off? What a litter it is! Now 
he will be all right if we undo his collar 
and give him some water. What has he 
been up to at all?” 

“T don’t know. I heard him ery out 
as I ran up. I know him pretty well, 
you know. It is very good of you to 
come down.” 

“His heart is going like a pair of cas- 
tanets,” said Smith, laying his hand on 
the breast of the unconscious man. ‘He 
seems to me to be frightened all to pieces. 
Chuck the water on him! What a face 
he has got on him!” 

It was indeed a strange and most re- 
pellent face, for color and outline were 
equally unnatural. It was white,not with 
the ordinary pallor of fear, but with an 
absolutely bloodless white, like the under 
side of asole. He was very fat, but gave 
the impression of having at some time 
been considerably fatter, for his skin 
hung loosely in creases and folds. and 
was shot with a mesh-work of wrinkles. 
Short stubbly brown hair bristled up from 
his scalp, with a pair of thick wrinkled 
ears protruding on either side. His light 
gray eyes were still open, the pupils di- 
lated, and the balls projecting in a fixed 
and horrid stare. It seemed to Smith as 
he looked down upon him that he had 
never seen nature’s danger signals flying 
so plainly upon a man's countenance. 
and his thoughts turned more seriously 
to the warning which Hastie had given 
him an hour before. 

‘What the deuce can have frightened 
him so?” he asked. 

“Tt's the mummy.” 

“The mummy? How, then?” 

“T don't know. It’s beastly and mor 
bid. I wish he would drop it. It’s the 
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second fright he has given me. It was 
the same last winter. I found him just 
like this, with that horrid thing in front 
of him.” 

““What does he want with the mum- 
my, then?” 

“Oh, he’s a crank, you know. It's his 
hobby. He knows more about these things 
than any man in England. But I wish 
he wouldn't! Ah, he’s beginning to 
come to.” 

A faint tinge of color had begun to steal 
back into Bellingham’s ghastly cheeks, 
and his eyelids shivered like a sail after 
a calm. He clasped and unclasped his 
hands, drew a long thin breath between 
his teeth, and suddenly jerking up bis 
head, threw a glance of recognition around 
him. As his eyes fell upon the mummy, 
he sprang off the sofa, seized the roll of 
papyrus, thrust it into a drawer, locked 
the drawer, and then staggered back on 
to the sofa. 

““What's up?” he asked. 
you chaps want?” 

“You've been shrieking out and mak- 
ing no end of a fuss,” said Monkhouse 
Lee. ‘‘If our neighbor here from above 
hadn’t come down, I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should have done with you.” 

‘Ah, it’s Mr. Abercrombie Smith,” said 
Bellingham, glancing up at him. ‘‘ How 
very good of you to come in! What a 
fool Iam! Oh, my God, what a fool I 
am!” He sunk his head on to his hands, 
d burst into peal after peal of hyster- 
ical laughter. 

“Look here! Drop it!” cried Smith, 
shaking him roughly by the shoulder. 
“Your nerves are all in a jangle. You 
must drop these little midnight games 
with mummies, or‘you'll be going off 
your chump. You're all on wires now.” 

“I wonder,” said Bellingham, ‘‘ wheth- 
er you would be as cool as I am if you 
had seen—" 

“What, then?” 

“Oh, nothing. I meant that I won- 
der if you could sit up at night with a 
mummy without trying your nerves. I 
have no doubt that you are quite right. 
I dare say that I have been taking it out 
of myself too much lately. But I am all 
right now. Please don’t go, though. 
Just wait for a few minutes until I am 
quite myself.” 

“The room is very close,” remarked 
Lee, throwing open the window and let- 
ting in the cool night air. 
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“I's balsamie resin,” said Bellingham. 
He lifted up one of the dried palmate 
leaves from the table and frizzled it up 
over the chimney of the lamp. It broke 
away into heavy smoke wreaths, and a 
pungent biting odor filled the chamber. 
“It’s the sacred plant—the plant of the 
priests,” he remarked. ‘‘Do you know 
anything of Eastern languages, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“Nothing at all. Not a word.” 

The answer seemed to lift a weight 
from the Egyptologist's mind. ‘ By-the- 
way,” he continued, ‘how long was it 
from the time that you came down until 
T came to my senses?” 

“Not long. Some four or five min- 
utes.” 

“T thought it could not be very long,” 
said he, drawing a long breath. ‘But 
what a strange thing unconsciousness 
is! There is no measurement to it. I 
could not tell from my own sensations if 
it were seconds or weeks, Now that gen- 
tleman on the table was packed up in the 
days of the eleventh dynasty, some forty 
centuries ago, and yet if he could find his 
tongue, he would tell us that this lapse of 
time has been but a closing of the eyes 
and a reopening of them. He is a singu- 
larly fine mummy, Mr. Smith.” 

Smith stepped over to the table and 
looked down with a professional eye at 
the black and twisted form in front of 
him, The features, though horribly dis- 
colored, were perfect, and two little nut- 
like eyes still lurked in the depths of the 
black hollow sockets. The blotched skin 
was drawn tightly from bone to bone, 
and a tangled wrap of black coarse hair 
fell over the ears. Two thin teeth, like 
those of a rat, overlay the shrivelled low- 
er lip, In its crouching position, with 
bent joints and craned head, there was 
a suggestion of energy about the horrid 
thing which made Smith's gorge rise. 
The gaunt ribs, with their parchmentlike 
covering, were exposed, and the sunken, 
leaden-hued abdomen, with the long slit 
where the embalmer had left his mark; 
but the lower limbs were wrapt round 
with coarse yellow bandages. A number 
of little clovelike pieces of myrrh and of 
cassia were sprinkled over the body, and 
lay scattered on the inside of the case. 

“*T don’t know his name,” said Belling- 
ham, passing his hand over the shrivelled 
head. ‘You see the outer sarcophagus 
with the inscriptions is missing. Lot 
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249 is all the title he has now. You see 
it printed on his case. That was his 
number in the auction at which I picked 
him up.” 

“He has been a very pretty sort of fel- 
low in his day,” remarked Abercrombie 
Smith. 

‘He has been agiant. His mummy is 
six feet seven in length, and that would 
be a giant over there, for they were never 
a very robust race. Feel these great 
knotted bones too. He would be a nasty 
fellow to tackle.” 

“Perhaps these very hands helped to 
build the stones into the pyramids,” sug- 
gested Monkhouse Lee, looking down 
with disgust in his eyes at the crooked, 
unclean talous, 

“Nofear. This fellow has been pickled 
in natron, and looked after in the most 
approved style. They did not serve hods- 
men in that fashion. Salt or bitumen 
was enough for them. It has been cal- 
culated that this sort of thing cost about 
seven hundred and thirty pounds in our 
money. Our friend was a noble at the 
least. What do you make of that small 
inscription near his feet, Mr. Smith ?” 

“T told you that I know no Eastern 
tongue.” 

‘Ah, so you did! It is the name of 
the embalmer, I take it. A very consci- 
entious worker he must have been. I 
wonder how many modern works will 
survive four thousand years?” 

He kept on speaking lightly and rapid- 
ly, but it was evident to Abercrombie 
Smith that he was still palpitating with 
fear. His hands shook, his lower lip 
trembled, and look where he would, his 
eye always came sliding round to 
grewsome companion. Through all his 
fear, however, there was a suspicion of 
triumph in histoneand manner. His eye 
shone, and his footstep, as he paced the 
room, was brisk and jaunty. He gave 
the impression of a man who has gone 
through an ordeal the marks of which he 
still bears upon him, but which has help- 
ed him to his end. 

“You're not going yet?” he cried, as 
Smith rose from the sofa, At the pros- 
pect of solitude, his fears seemed to crowd 
back upon him, and he stretched out a 
hand to detain him. 

“Yes, I must go. I have my work to 
do. You are all right now. I think 
that with your nervous system you should 
take up some less morbid study.” 
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“Oh, I am not nervous as a rule: and 
T have unwrapped mummies before.” 

“You fainted last time,” observed 
Monkhouse Lee. 

“Ah yes, so I did. Well, I must have 
a nerve tonic or a course of electricity. 
You are not going, Leet” 

“Tl do whatever you wish, Ned.” 

“Then I'll come down with you and 
have a shakedown on yoursofa. Good- 
night, Mr. Smith. I am so sorry to have 
disturbed you with my foolishness.” 

They shook hands, and as the medical 
student stumbled up the spiral and irreg- 
ular stair he heard a key turn in a door, 
and the steps of his two new acquaint 
ances as they descended to the lower 
floor. 


In this strange way began the acquaint: 
ance between Edward Bellingham and 
Abercrombie Smith, an acquaintance 
which the latter, at least, had no desire to 
push further. Bellingham, however, ap- 
peared to have taken a fancy to his rough- 
spoken neighbor, and made his advances 
in such a way that he could hardly te 
repulsed without absolute brutality. 
Twice he called to thank Smith for his 
assistance, and many times afterwards he 
looked in with books, papers, and such 
other civilities as two bachelor neighbors 
can offer each other. He was, as Smith 
soon found, a man of wide reading. with 
catholic tastes and an extraordinary 
memory. His manner, too, was so pleas 
ing and suave that one came, after a time, 
to overlook bis repellent appearance. For 
‘a jaded and wearied man he was no un- 
pleasant companion, and Smith found 
himself, after a time, looking forward to 
his visits, and even returning them. 

Clever as he undoubtedly was, hower- 
er, the medical student seemed to detect 
dash of insanity in the man. He broke 
out at times into a high inflated style of 
talk which was in contrast with the sim- 
plicity of his life. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing,” he cried, 
“to feel that one can command powers 
of good and of evil—a ministering angel 
or a demon of vengeance.” And again, 
of Monkhouse Lee he said: ‘Lee is 4 
good fellow, an honest fellow, but he is 
without strength or ambition. He would 
not make a fit partner for a man witha 
great enterprise. He would not make a 
fit partner for me.” 

At such hints and innuendoes stolid 
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Smith, puffing solemnly at his pipe, would 
simply raise his eyebrows and shake his 
head, with little interjections of medical 
wisdom as to earlier hours and fresher 


air. 

One habit Bellingham had developed 
of late which Smith knew to be a fre- 
quent herald of a weakening mind, He 
appeared to be forever talking to him- 
self. - At late hours of the night, when 
there could be no visitor with him, Smith 
could still hear his voice beneath him in 
a low muffled monologue, sunk almost to 
a whisper, and yet very audible in the si- 
lence. This solitary babbling annoyed 
and distracted the student, so that he 
spoke more than once to his neighbor 
about it. Bellingham, however, flushed 
up at the charge, and denied curtly that 
he had uttered a sound; indeed, he show- 
ed more annoyance over the matter than 
the occasion seemed to demand. 

Had Abercrombie Smith had any doubt 
as to his own ears he had not to go far 
to find corroboration. Tom Styles, the 
little wrinkled man-servant who had at- 
tended to the wants of the lodgers in the 
turret for a longer time than any man’s 
memory could carry him, was sorely put 
to it over the same matter. 

“If you please, sir,” said he, as he ti- 
died down the top chamber one morning, 
“do you think Mr. Bellingham 


right, sirt” 
“All right, Styles?” 
“Yes, sir.” Right in his head, sir.” 


“Why should he not be, then ?” 

“Well, I don't know, sir. His habits 
has changed of late. He's not the same 
man he used to be, though I make free 
to say that he was never quite one of my 
gentlemen, like Mr. Hastie or yourself, 
sir. He's took to talkin’ to himself 
something awful. I wonder it don't dis- 
turb you. And for days sometimes he'll 
keep his door locked, s0 as I can’t even 
make the bed; and then again he'll have 
it open the same as ever—wide open so 
as all who pass can see bis mummies 
and things. I don’t know what to make 
of him, sir.” 

“T don’t know what business it is of 
yours, Styles.” 

“Well, I takes an interest, Mr. Smith. 
It may be forward of me, but I can’t help 
it. I feel sometimes as if I was mother 
and father to my young gentlemen. It 
all falls on me when things go wrong 
and the relations come. There was poor 
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ing from overwork, they said. He lived 
in this very room. I don’t speak of the 
dliriumtremenses which I’ve had, three 
‘on each floor, and four on the lowest. 
But Mr. Bellingham, sir. I want to 
know what it is that walks about his 
room sometimes when he’s out and when 
the door’s locked on the outside.” 

“Eht You're talking nonsense, Styles.” 

“Maybe so, sir; but I heard it more'n 
once with my own ears.” 

“Rubbish, Styles.” 

“Very good, sir. 
if you want me.” 

Abercrombie Smith gave little heed to 
the gossip of the old man-servant, but a 
small incident occurred a few days later 
which left an unpleasant effect upon his 
mind, and brought the words of Styles 
forcibly to his memory. 

Bellingham had come up to see him 
late one night, and was entertaining him 
with an interesting account of the rock 
tombs of Beni Hassan in Upper Egypt, 
when Smith, whose hearing was remark- 
ably acute, distinctly heard the sound of 
a door opening on the landing below. 

“There's some fellow gone in or out 
of your room,” he remarked. 

Bellingham sprang up and stood help- 
less for a moment, with the expression of 
a man who is half incredulous and half 
afraid. 

“T surely locked it. I am almost pos- 
itive that I locked it,” he stammered. 
“No one could have opened it.” 

“Why, I hear some one coming up the 
steps now,” said Smith. 

Bellingham rushed out through the 
door, slammed it loudly behind him, and 
hurried down the stairs. About half- 
way down Smith heard him stop, and 
thought he caught the sound of whisper- 
ing. A moment later the door beneath 
him shut, key creaked in a lock, and 
Bellingham, with beads of moisture upon 
his pale face, ascended the stairs once 
more, and re-entered the room. 

“It's all right,” he said, throwing him- 
self down ina chair. ‘‘It was that fool 
of adog. He had pushed the door open. 
I don’t know how I came to forget to 
lock it.” 

“T didn't know you kept a dog,” said 
Smith, looking very thoughtfully at the 
disturbed face of his companion. 

“Yes. I haven't had him long. I 


You'll ring the bell 
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must get rid of him. He's a great nui- 
sance.” 

‘He must be, if you find it so hard to 
shut him up. ‘I should have thought 
that shutting the door would have been 
enough without locking it.” 

“T want to prevent old Styles from 
letting him out. He's of some value, you 
know, and it would be awkward to lose 
him.” 

“Tam a bit of a dog-fancier myself,” 
said Smith, still gazing hard at his com- 
panion from the corner of his eyes. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you'll let me have a look at it.” 

“Certainly. But I am afraid it can- 
not be to-night; I have an appointment. 
Is that clock right?’ Then I am a quarter 
of an hour late already. You'll excuse 
me, Iam sure.” He picked up his cap 
and hurried from the room. In spite of 
his appointment, Smith heard him re- 
enter his own chamber and lock his door 
upon the inside, 

This interview left a disagreeable im- 
pression upon the medical student's mind. 
Bellingham had lied to him, and lied so 
clumsily that it looked as if he had des- 
perate reasons for concealing the truth. 
Smith knew that his neighbor had no 
dog. He knew, also, that the step which 
he had heard upon the stairs was not the 
step of au animal. But if it were not, 
then what could it be? There was old 
Styles's statement about the something 
which used to pace the room at times 
when the owner was absent. Could it be 
a woman? Smith rather inclined to the 
view. If so, it would mean disgrace and 
expulsion to Bellingham if it were dis- 
covered by the authorities, so that his 
anxiety and falsehoods might be account- 
ed for. And yet it was inconceivable 
that an undergraduate could keop a wo- 
man in his rooms without being instantly 
detected. Be the explanation what it 
might, there was something ugly about it, 
and Smith determined, as he turned to his 
books, to discourage all further attempts 
at intimacy on the part of his soft-spoken 
and ill-favored neighbor. 

But his work was destined to interrup- 
tion that night. He had hardly caught 
up the broken threads when a firm heavy 
footfall came three steps at a time from 
below, and Hastie, in blazer and flannels, 
burst into the room. 

“Still at it!” said he, plumping down 
into his wonted arm-chair. ‘‘ What a 
chap you are to stew! I believe an earth- 
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quake might come and knock Oxford into 
a cocked hat, and you would sit perfectly 
placid with your books among the ruins. 
However, I won't bore you long. Three 
whiffs of baccy, and I am off.” 

“ What's the news, then?” asked Smith, 
cramming a plug of bird's-eye into his 
brier with bis forefinger. 

“Nothing very much. Wilson made 
70 for the freshmen against the eleven. 
They say that they will play him instead 
of Buddicomb, for Buddicomb is clean off 
color, He used to be able to bowl a little, 
but it’s nothing but half-vollies and long 
hops now.” 

“ Medium right,” suggested Smith, with 
the intense gravity which comes upon a 
‘varsity man when he speaks of athletics. 

“Inclining to fast with a work from 
leg. Comes with the arm about three 
inches or so, He used to be nasty on a 
wet wicket. Ob, by-the-way, have you 
heard about Long Norton?” 

“What's that f” 

“ He's been attacked.” 

“* Attacked ?” 

“Yes; just as he was turning out of 
the High Street, and within a hundred 
yards of the gate of Old’s.” 

“But who—” 

“Ah, that’s the rub! Ifyou said ‘ what,’ 
you would be more grammatical. Norton 
swears that it was not human, and, indeed, 
from the scratches on his throat, I should 
be inclined to agree with him.” 

“What, then? Have we come down 
to spooks?” Abercrombie Smith puffed 
his scientific contempt. 

“Well, no; I don’t think that is quite 
the idea, either. I am inclined to think 
that if any showman has lost a great ape 
lately, and the brute is in these parts, a 
jury would find a true bill against it. 
Norton passes that way every night, you 
know, about the same hour. There's a 
tree that hangs low over the path—the 
big elm from Rainy’s garden. Norton 
thinks the thing dropped on him out of 
the tree. Anyhow, he was nearly stran- 
gled by two arms, which, he says, were 
as strong and as thin as steel bands. He 
saw nothing; only these beastly arms 
that tightened and tightened on him. 
He yelled his head nearly off, and a 
couple of chaps came running, and the 
thing went over the wall like a cat. He 
never got a fair sight of it the whole 
time. It gave Norton a shake up, I 
can tell you, I tell him it has been as 
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good as a change at the seaside for 
him.” 

“A garroter, most likely,” said Smith. 

“Very possibly. Norton says not; but 
we don't mind what he says. The gar- 
roter had long nails, and was pretty smart 
at swinging himself over walls. By-the- 
way, your beautiful neighbor would be 
pleased if he heard about it. He hada 
grudge against Norton, and he’s not a 
man, from what I know of him, to forget 
his little debts. But hollo, old chap, 
what have you got in your noddle?” 

“Nothing,” Smith answered, curtly. 
He had started in his chair, and the look 
had flashed over his face which comes 
upon a man who is struck suddenly by 
some unpleasant idea. : 

“You looked as if something I had 
said had taken you on the raw. By-the- 
way, you have made the acquaintance of 
Master B. since I looked in last, have you 
not? Young Monkhouse Lee told me 
something to that effect.” 

“Yes; I know him slightly. He has 
been up here once or twice.” 

“Well, you're big enough and ugly 
enough to take care of yourself. He's 
not what I should call exactly a healthy 
sort of Johnny, though, no doubt, he's 
very clever, and all that. But you'll 
soon find out for yourself. Lee is all 
right; he's a very decent little fellow. 
‘Well, so long. old chap! I row Mullins 
for the Vice-Chancellor's pot on Wednes- 
day week, so mind you come down, in 
case I don't see you before.” 

He clattered off, with a trail of smoke 
behind him like a steamer, while bovine 
Smith laid down his pipe and turned 
stolidly to his books once more. But 
with all the will in the world, he found 
it very hard to keep his mind upon his 
work. It would slip away to brood upon 
the man beneath him, and upon the little 
mystery which seemed to hang round 
his chambers. Then his thoughts turned 
to this singular attack of which Hastie 
had spoken, and to the grudge which 
Bellingham was said to owe the object 
of it. The two ideas would persist in 
rising together in his mind, as though 
there were some close and intimate con- 
nection between them. And yet the sus- 
picion was so dim and vague that it could 
not be put down in words. 

“Confound the chap!” cried Smith, as 
he shied his book on pathology across 
the room. ‘He has spoiled my night's 
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reading, and that’s reason enough, if there 
were no other, why I should steer clear 
of him in the future.” 

For ten days the medical student con- 
fined himself so closely to his studies that 
he neither saw nor heard anything of 
either of the men beneath him. At the 
hours when Bellingham had been accus- 
tomed to visit him, he took care to sport 
his oak, and though he more than once 
heard a knocking at his outer door, he 
resolutely refused to answer it, One af- 
ternoon, however, he was descending the 
stairs when, just as he was passing it, 
Bellingham’s door flew open, and young 
Monkhouse Lee came out with his eyes 
sparkling and a dark flush of anger upon 
his olive cheeks. Close at his heels fol- 
lowed Bellingham, his fat, unhealthy face 
all quivering with malignant passion. 

“You fool!” he hissed. ‘ You'll be 
sorry.” 

“Very likely,” cried the other. ‘' Mind 
whatI say. It’s off! I won't hear of it!” 

“You've promised, anyhow.” 

“Oh, T'll keep that! I won't speak. 
But I'd rather little Eva was in her grave. 
Once for all, it's off. She'll do what I 
say. We don't want to see you again,” 

So much Smith could not avoid hear- 
ing, but he hurried on, for he had no wish 
to be involved in their dispute, There 
had been a serious breach between them, 
that was clear enough, and Lee was go- 
ing to cause the engagement with his 
sister to be broken off. Smith thought 
of Hastie’s comparison of the toad and 
the dove, and was glad to think that the 
matter was at an end. Bellingham’s face 
when he was in a passion was not plea- 
sant to look upon. He was not a man to 
whom an innocent girl could be trusted 
for life. As he walked, Smith wondered 
languidly what could have caused the 
quarrel, and what the promise might be 
which Bellingham had been so anxious 
that Monkhouse Lee should keep. 

It was the day of the sculling match 
between Hastie and Mullins, anda stream 
of men were making their way down to 
the banks of the Isis. A May sun was 
shining brightly, and the yellow path 
was barred with the black shadows of the 
tall elm-trees, On either side the gray 
colleges lay back from the road, the hoary 
old mothers of minds looking out from 
their high mullioned windows at the tide 
of young life which swept so merrily past 
them. Black-clad tutors, prim officials, 
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pale reading men, brown - faced, straw- 
hatted young athletes in white sweaters 
or many-colored blazers, all were hurry- 
-ing towards the blue winding river which 
curves through the Oxford meadows. 

Abercrombie Smith, with the intuition 
of an old oarsman, chose his position at 
the point where he knew that the strug: 
gle, if there were a struggle, would come. 
Far off he heard the hum which an- 
nounced the start, the gathering roar of 
the approach, the thunder of running 
feet, and the shouts of the men in the 
boats beneath him. A spray of half-clad, 
deep- breathing runners shot past him, and 
craning over their shoulders, he saw Has- 
tie pulling a steady thirty-six, while his 
opponent, with a jerky forty, was a good 
boat's length behind him. Smith gavea 
bellow of approval, and pulling out his 
watch, was starting off again for his cham- 
bers, when he felt a touch upon his shoul- 
der, and found that young Monkhouse 
Lee was beside him. 

‘I saw you there,” he said, in a timid, 
deprecating way. ‘' I wanted to speak to 
you, if you could spare me a half-hour. 
This cottage is mine. I share it with 
Harrington of King’s. Come in and have 
a cup of tea.” 

‘I must be back presently,” said Smith. 
“Tam hard on the grind at present. But 
Till come in for a few minutes with plea- 
sure. I wouldn't have come out only 
Hastie is a friend of mine.” 

‘*So he is of mine. Hasn't he a beau- 
tiful style? Mullins wasn’t in it. But 
come into the cottage. It’s a little den of 
a place, but it is pleasant to work in dur- 
ing the summer months.” 

It was a little square white building 
with green doors and shutters, and a rus- 
tic trellis-work porch, with a drapery of 
creepers over it, standing back some fifty 
yards from the river's bank. Inside, the 
main room was roughly fitted up as a 
study—deal table, unpainted shelves with 
books, and a few cheap oleographs upon 
the wall. A kettle sang upon a spirit- 
stove, and there were tea things upon a 
tray on the table. 

‘Try that chair and have a cigarette,” 
said Lee. ‘Let me pour you out a cup 
of tea. It's so good of you to come in, 
for I know that your time is a good deal 
taken up. I wanted to say to you that 
if I were you I would change my rooms 
at once.” 

“Eh?” 


Smith sat staring with a lighted 
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match in one hand and his unlit ciga- 
rette in the other. 

“Yes; it must seem very extraordi- 
nary, and the worst of it is that I cannot 
give my reasons, for I am under a solemn 
promise—a very solemn promise. But I 
may go so far as to say that I don’t think 
Bellingham is a very safe man to live 
near. I intend to camp out here as much 
as I can for a time.” 

“Not safe? What do you mean?” 

“ Ah, that's what I mustn’t say. But 
do take my advice, and move your rooms. 
‘We had a grand row to-day. You must 
have heard us, for you came down the 
stairs.” 

“T saw that you had fallen out.” 

“*He’s'a horrible chap, Mr. Smith, That 
is the only word for hi T have had 
doubts about him ever since that night 
when he fainted—you remember, when 
you camedown. Itaxed him to-day, and 
he told me things that made my hair rise, 
and wanted me to stand in with him. 
I'm not straitlaced, but I am a clergy- 
man’s son, you know, and I think there 
are some things which are quite beyond 
the pale. Ionly thank God that I found 
him out before it was too late, for he was 
to have married into my family.” 

“This is all very fine, Lee,” said Aber 
crombie Smith, curtly. ‘* But either you 
are saying a great deal too much ora 
great deal too little.” 

“T give you a warning.” 

“Tf there is real reason for warning, no 
promise can bind you. If I see a rascal 
about to blow a place up with dynamite, 
no pledge will stand in my way of pre- 
venting him.” 

“Ah, but I cannot prevent him, and I 
can do nothing but warn you.” 

“Without saying what you warn me 
against.” 

“ Against Bellingham.” 

“But that is childish. Why should I 
fear him, or any man?” 

“‘T can’t tell you. I can only entreat 
you to change your rooms. You are in 
danger where you are. I don't even say 
that Bellingham would wish to injure 
you. But it might happen, for he is a 
dangerous neighbor just now.” 

“Perhaps I know more than you 
think,” said Smith, looking keenly at the 
young man’s boyish, earnest face.‘ Sup- 
pose I tell you that some one else shares 
Bellingham’s rooms.” 

Monkhouse Lee sprang from his chair 
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inincontrollable excitement. ‘‘Youknow, 
then?” he gasped. 

“A woman.” 

Lee dropped back again with a groan, 
“My lips are sealed,” he said. “I must 
not speak.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Smith, rising, 
“it is not likely that 1 would allow my- 
self to be frightened out of rooms which 
suit me very nicely. It would be a little 
too feeble for me to move out all my 
goods and chattels because you say that 
Bellingham might in some unexplained 
way do me an injury. I think that I'l 
just take my chance, and stay where I 
‘am, and as I see that it's nearly five 
o'clock, I must ask you to excuse me.” 
He bade the young student adieu in a few 
curt words, and made his way homeward 
through the sweet spring evening, feel- 
ing half ruffled, half amused, as any other 
strong, unimaginative man might who 
has been menaced by # vague and shad- 
owy danger. 

There was one little indulgence which 
Abercrombie Smith always allowed him- 
self, however closely his work might press 
upon him. Twice a week, on the Tuesday 
and the Friday, it was his invariable cus- 
tom to walk over to Farlingford, the resi- 
dence of the Reverend Plumptree Peter- 
son, situated about a mile and a half out 
of Oxford. Peterson had been a close 
friend of Smith's elder brother Francis, 
and as he was a bachelor, fairly well-to- 
do, with a good cellar and a better library, 
his house was a pleasant goal for a man 
who was in need of a brisk walk. Twice 
@ week, then, the medical student would 
swing out there along the dark country 
roads, and spend a pleasant hour in Peter- 
son’s comfortable study, discussing, over 
a glass of old port, the gossip of the 'var- 
sity or the latest black-letter which the 
book-dealers had sent to his host. 

On the day which followed his inter- 
view with Monkhouse Lee, Smith shut up 
his books at a quarter past eight, the hour 
when he usually started for his friend's 
house. As he was leaving his room, 
however, his eyes happened to fall upon 
one of the books which Bellingham had 
lent him, and his conscience pricked him 
for not having returned it. However re- 
pellent the man might be, he should not 
be treated with discourtesy. Taking the 
book, he walked down stairs and knocked 
at his neighbor's door. There was no 
answer; but on turning the handle he 
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found that it was unlocked. Pleased at 
the thought of avoiding an interview, he 
stepped inside, and placed the book with 
his card upon the table, 

The lamp was turned half down, but 
Smith could see the details of the room 
plainly enough. It was all much as he 
had seen it before—the frieze, the animal- 
headed gods, the hanging crocodile, and 
the table littered over with papers and 
dried leaves. The mummy case stood up- 
right against the wall, but the mummy 
itself was missing. There was no sign of 
any second occupant of the room, and he 
felt as he withdrew that he had probably 
done Bellingham an injustice. Had he 
a guilty secret to preserve, he would hard- 
ly leave his door open so that all the 
world might enter. 

The spiral stair was as black as pitch, 
and Smith was slowly making his way 
down its irregular steps, when he was 
suddenly consc‘ous that something had 
passed him in the darkness. There was 
a faint sound, a whiff of air, a light brush- 
ing past his elbow, but so slight that he 
could scarcely be certain of it. He stopped 
and listened, but the wind was rustling 
among the ivy outside, and he could hear 
nothing else. 

“Ts that you, Styles?” he shouted. 

There was no answer, and all was still 
behind him. It must have been a sudden 
gust of air, for there were crannies and 
cracks in the old turret. And yet he 
could almost have sworn that he heard 
a footfall by his very side. He had 
emerged into the quadrangle, still turning 
the matter over in his head, when a man 
came running swiftly across the smooth- 
cropped lawn. 

“Is that you, Smith?” 

“Hullo, Hastie!” 

“For God's sake come at once! Young 
Lee is drowned! Here's Harrington of 
King’s with the news. The doctor is out. 
You'll do, but come along at once. There 
may be life in him.” 

“Have you brandy ?” 

“No.” 

“TH bring some. 
my table.” 

Smith bounded up the stairs, taking 
three at a time, seized the flask, and 
was rushing down with it, when, as he 
passed Bellingham's room, his eyes fell 
upon something which left him gasping 
and staring upon the landing. 

The door, which he had closed behind 
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him, was now open, and right in front of 
him, with the lamp-light shining upon it, 
was’ the mummy case. Three minutes 
ago it had been empty. He could swear 
to that. Now it framed the lank body 
of its horrible occupant, who stood, grim 
and stark, with his black shrivelled face 
towards the door, The form was lifeless 
and inert, but it seemed to Smith as he 
gazed that there still lingered a lurid 
spark of vitality, some faint sign of con- 
sciousness in the little eyes which lurked 
in the depths of the hollow sockets. So 
astounded and shaken was he that he had 
forgotten his errand, and still stood star- 
ing at the lean sunken figure when the 
voice of his friend below recalled him to 
himself, 

“Come on, Smith!" he shouted, ‘‘It's 
life and death, you know. Hurry up! 
Now, then,” he added, as the medical stu- 
dent reappeared, ‘let us do a sprint. It 
is well under a mile, and we should do it 
in five minutes. A human life is better 
worth running for than a pot.” 

Away they dashed, neck and neck, 
through the darkness, and did not pull 
up until, panting and spent, they had 
reached the little cottage by the river. 
Young Lee, limp and dripping like a 
broken water-plant, was stretched upon 
the sofa, the green scum of the river upon 
his black hair, and a fringe of white foam 
upon his leaden-hued lips. Beside him 
knelt his fellow-student Harrington and 
their old housekeeper, endeavoring to 
chafe some warmth back into his rigid 
limbs. 

“T think there's life in him,” said 
Smith, with his hand to his side, “Put 
your watch glass to his lips. Yes, there's 
dimming on it. You take one arm, Has- 
tie. Now work it as I do, and we'll soon 
pull him round.” 

For ten minutes they worked in silence, 
inflating and depressing the chest of the 
unconscious man, At the end of that 
time a shiver ran through his body, his 
lips trembled, and he opened his eyes. 
The three students burst out into an irre- 
pressible cheer. 

“Wake up, old chap. You've fright- 
ened us quite enough.” 

“Have some brandy. 
the flask.” 

“He's all right now,” said his com- 
panion Harrington. ‘Heavens, what a 
fright I got! I was reading here, and he 
went out for a stroll as fur as the river, 
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when I heard a scream and a splash. 
Out I ran, and by the time I could find 
him and fish him out, all life seemed to 
have gone out of him. Then Mrs. Simp 
son couldn't get a doctor, for she has a 
game-leg, and I had to run, and I don't 
know what I'd have done without you 
fellows. That's right, old chap. Sit up.” 

Monkhouse Lee had raised himself on 
his hands, and looked wildly about him. 
“What's up?” he asked. ‘*I've been in 
the water. Ah, yes; I remember.” A 
look of fear came into his eyes, and he 
sank his face in his hands. 

“How did you fall in?” 

“T didn't fall in.” 

“How, then?” 

“Twas thrown in. I was standing by 
the bank, and something from belind 
picked me up like a feather and hurled 
mein. I heard nothing, and I saw uo- 
thing. But I know what it was for all 
that.” 

“And so do I,” whispered Smith. 

Lee looked up with a quick glauce of sur 
prise. ‘You've learned, then ?" he said. 
“You remember the advice I gave you!” 

“Yes, and I begin to think that I shall 
take it.” 

“I don’t know what the deuce you 
fellows are talking about,” said Hastie, 
“but I think if I were you, Harrington. 
I would get Lee to bed at once. It will 
be time enough to discuss the why and 
the wherefore when he isa little stronger. 
I think, Smith, you and I can leave him 
alone now. I am walking back to col- 
lege; if you are coming in that direc- 
tion, we can have a chat.” 

But it was little chat that they had 
upon their homeward path. Smith's 
mind was too full of the incidents of the 
evening, the absence of the mummy from 
his neighbor's rooms, the step that passed 
him on the stair, the reappearance—the 
extraordinary, inexplicable reappearance 
of the grisly thing—and then this attack 
upon Lee, corresponding so closely to 
the previous outrage upon another man 
against whom Bellingham bore a grudge. 
All this settled in his thoughts, together 
with the many little incidents which had 
previously turned him against his neigh 
bor, and the singular circumstances un 
der which he was first called in to him. 
‘What had been a dim suspicion, a vague 
fantastic conjecture, had suddenly taken 
form, and stood out in his mind as a grim 
fact, a thing not to be denied. And yet 
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how monstrous it was! how unheard of! 
how entirely beyond all bounds of human 
experience. An impartial judge, or even 
the friend who walked by his side, would 
simply tell him that his eyes had deceived 
him, that the mummy had been there all 
the time, that young Lee had tumbled 
into the river as any other man tumbles 
into a river, and that a blue-pill was the 
best thing for a disordered liver. He 
felt that he would have said as much if 
the positions had been reversed. And 
yet he could swear that Bellingham was 
a murderer at heart, and that he wielded 
a weapon such as no man had ever used 
in all the grim history of crime. 

Hastie had branched off to his rooms 
with a few crisp and emphatic comments 
upon his friend’s unsociability, and Aber- 
crombie Smith crossed the quadrangle to 
his corner turret with a strong feeling of 
repulsion for his chambers and their as- 
sociations, He would take Lee's advice, 
and move his quarters as soon as possible, 
for how could a man study when his ear 
was ever straining for every murmur or 
footstep in the room below? He ob- 
served, as he crossed over the lawn, that 
the light was still shining in Belling- 
ham’s window, and as he passed up the 
staircase the door opened, and the man 
himself looked out at him. With his 
fat evil face he was like some bloated 
spider fresh from the weaving of his poi- 
sonous web. 

“Good -evening,” said he. 
you come in?” 

“No,” eried Smith, fiercely. 

“No? You are busy as ever? I want- 
ed to ask you about Lee, I was sorry to 
hear that there was a rumor that some- 
thing was amiss with him.” His features 
were grave, but there was the gleam of a 
hidden laugh in his eyes as he spoke. 
Smith saw it, and he could have knocked 
him down for it. 

“You'll be sorrier still to hear that 
Mr. Monkhouse Lee is doing very well, 
and is out of all danger,” he answered, 
“Your hellish tricks have not come off 
this time. Oh, you needn't try to brazen 
it out. I know all about it.” 

Bellingham took a step back from the 
angry student, and half closed the door 
as if to protect himself,“ You are mad,” 
he said. ‘‘ What do you mean? Do you 
assert that I had anything to do with 
‘Lee's accident?” 

“Yes,” thundered Smith. 
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that bag of bones behind you; you 
worked it between you. I tell you what 
it is, Master B., they have given up burn- 
ing folk like you, but we still keep a 
hangman, and, by George! if any man in 
this college meets his death while you 
are here, I'll have you up, and if you 
don't swing for it, it won't be my fault. 
You'll find that your filthy Egyptian 
tricks won't answer in England.” 

“You're a raving lunatic,” said Bell- 
ingham. 

“Allright. You just remember what 
I say, for you'll find that I'll be better 
than my word,” 

The door slammed, and Smith went 
fuming up to his chamber, where he 
locked the door upon the ‘inside, and 
spent half the night in smoking his old 
brier and brooding over the strange 
events of the evening. 

On the next day Abercrombie Smith 
heard nothing of his neighbor, but Har- 
rington called upon him in the afternoon 
to say that Lee was almost himself again. 
All day Smith stuck fast to his work, but 
in the evening he determined to pay the 
visit to his friend Peterson which he had 
started upon the night before. It was the 
first time that he had ever failed to put in 
an appearance, and he knew that Peter- 
son would be expecting an explanation 
for his absence the previous evening. A 
good walk and a friendly chat would be 
welcome to his jangled nerves after all 
that had occurred, 

Bellingham's door was shut as he pass- 
ed, but glancing back when he was some 
distance from the turret, he saw his neigh- 
bor's head at the window outlined against, 
the lamp-light, his face pressed apparently 
against the glass as he gazed out into the 
darkness, It was a blessing to be away 
from all contact with him, if but fora few 
hours, and Smith stepped out briskly, and 
breathed the soft spring air into his lungs. 
The half-moon lay in the west between 
two Gothic pinnacles, and threw upon the 
silvered street a dark tracery from the 
stone-work above. There was a brisk 
breeze, and light fleecy clouds drifted 
swiftly across the sky. Old’s was on the 
very border of the town, and in five min- 
utes Smith found himself beyond the 
houses and between the hedges of a May- 
scented Oxfordshire lane. 

It was a lonely and little-frequented 
road which led to his friend’s house. 
Early as it was, Smith did not meet a 
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‘CHE SAW HIS NEIGHBOR'S HEAD AT THE 
WINDOW OUTLINED AGAINST THE LAMP-LIGHT.” 


single soul upon his way. He walked 
briskly along until he came to the avenue 
gate, which opened into the long gravel 
drive leading up to Farlingford. In front 
of him he could see the cozy red light 
of the windows glimmering through the 
foliage. He stood with his hand upon 
the iron latch of the swinging gate, and 
he glanced back at the road along which 
he had come. Something was coming 
swiftly down it. 

It moved in the shadow of the hedge, 
silently and furtively, a dark crouching 
figure. dimly visible ‘against the black 
background. Even as he gazed back at 
it it had lessened its distance by twenty 
paces, and was fast closing upon him. 
Out of the darkness he had a glimpse of a 
scraggy neck, and of two eyes that will 
ever haunt him in his dreams. He turn- 
ed, and with a cry of terror he ran for 
his life up the avenue. There were the 
red lights, the signals of safety, almost 
within a stone’s-throw of him. He was 
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a famous runner, but never had he run 
as he ran that night. 

The heavy gate had swung into place 
behind him, but he heard it dash open 
again before his pursuer. As he rushed 
madly and wildly through the night 
he could hear a swift dry patter behind 
him, and could see, as he threw back 
a glance, that this horror was bound- 
ing like a tiger at his heels, with blazing 
eyes and stringy arms out-thrown. ‘Thank 
God, the door was ajar. He could see 
the thin bar of light which shot from the 
lamp in the hall. Nearer yet sounded 
the clatter from behind. He heard a 
hoarse gurgling at his very shoulder. 
With a shriek he flung himself against 
the door, slammed and bolted it behind 
him, and sank half-fainting on to the hall 
chair. 

‘My goodness, Smith, what's the mat- 
ter?” asked Peterson, appearing at the 
door of his study. 

“Give me some brandy!” 

Peterson disappeared, and came rush- 
ing out again with a glass and a decanter. 

“You need it,” he said, as his visitor 
drank off what he poured out for him. 
“Why, man, you are as white as a 
cheese.” 

Smith laid down his glass, rose up, and 
took a deep breath, ‘Iam my own man 
again now,” said he. ‘*I was never so 
unmanned before. But, with your leave, 
Peterson, I will sleep here to-night, for I 
don't think I could face that road again 
except by daylight. It’s weak, I know, 
but I can’t help it.” 

Peterson looked at his visitor with 
very questioning eye.‘ Of course you 
shall sleep here if you wish. T'l] tell Mrs. 
Burney to make up the spare bed. Where 
are you off to now?” 

“Come up with me to the window that 
overlooks the door. I want you to see 
what [ have seen.” 

They went up to the window of the 
upper hall, whence they could overlook 
the whole front of the house. The drive 
and the fields on either side lay quiet and 
still, bathed in the peaceful moonlight. 

“Well, really, Smith,” remarked Pe- 
terson, ‘it is well that I know you to bean 
abstemious man. What in the world can 
have frightened you?” 

“Tl tell you presently. But where 
can it have gone? Ah, now look, look! 
See the curve of the road just beyond 
your gate.” 
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“ Yes, I see: 
needn't pinch 
arm off. [saw some 
one pass. I should 
say a man, rather 
thin apparently. 
and tall, very tail. 
But what of him? 
‘And what of your- 
self? Youare still 
shaking like an as- 
pen leaf.” 

“T have been 
within hand-grip of 
the devil, that’s all. 
But come down to 
your study, and I 
shall tell the 
whole story.” 

He did so. Un- 
der the cheery 
lamplight, with a 
glass of wine on 
the table beside 
him, and the portly 
form and florid face 
of his friend in 
front, he narrated, 
in their order, all 
the events, great 
and small, which 
had formed so sing- 
ular a chain, from 
the night on which 
he had found Bel- 
lingham fainting in 
front of the mum- 
my case until his 
horrid experience 
‘of an hour ago. 

“There, now,” he 
said, as he conclud- 
ed, “that's the whole black business. It is 
monstrous and incredible, but it is true 

‘The Reverend Plumptree Peterson sat 
for some time in silence with a very 
puzzled expression upon his face. 

“T never heard of such a thing in my 
life, never!” he said at last. ‘* You have 
told me the facts. Now tell me your in- 
ferences.” 

“You can draw your own.” 

“ But [should like to hear yours. You 
have thought over the matter, and I have 
not.” 

“Well, it must be a little vague in de- 
tail, but the main points seem to me to 
be clear enough. This fellow Bellingham 
in his Eastern studies has got hold of 
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‘NEARER YET SOUNDED THE CLATTER FROM BEHIND.” 


some infernal secret by which a mummy 
—or possibly only this particular mum- 
my—can be temporarily brought to life. 
He was trying this discusting business on 
the night when he fainted. No doubt 
the sight of the creature moving had 
shaken his nerve, even though he had ex- 
pected it. You remember that almost the 
first words he said was to call out upon 
himself asa fool. Well, he got more hard- 
ened afterwards, and carried the matter 
through without fainting. The vitality 
which he could put into it was evidently 
only a passing thing, for I have seen it 
continually in its case as dead as this 
table. He has some elaborate process, I 
fancy, by which he brings the thing to 
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pass. Having done it, he naturally be- 
thought him that he might use the erea- 
ture as an agent, It has intelligence and 
ithasstrength. For some purpose he took 
Lee into his confidence; but Lee, like 
a decent Christian, would have nothing 
to do with such a business. Then they had 
a row, and Lee vowed that he would tell 
his sister of Bellingham’s true character. 
Bellingham’s game was to prevent him, 
and he nearly managed it, by setting this 
creature of his on his track. He had al- 
ready tried its powers upon another man— 
Norton—towards whom he had a grudge. 
It is the merest chance that he has not 
two murders upon his soul. Then, when 
I taxed him with the matter, he had the 
strongest reasons for wishing to get me 
out of the way before I could convey my 
knowledge to any one else. He got his 
chance when I went out, for he knew my 
habits, and where I was bound for. Ihave 
had a narrow shave, Peterson, and it is 
mere luck you didn't find me on your 
doorstep in the morning. I'm not a ner- 
yous man as a rule, and I never thought 
to have the fear of death put upon me as 
it was to-night.” 

“My dear boy, you take the matter too 
»"said his companion, ‘“ Your 
nerves are out of order with your work, 
and you make too much of it. How 
could such a thing as this stride about 
the streets of Oxford, even at night, with- 
out being seen?” 

“Tt has been seen. There is quite a 
scare in the town about an escaped ape, 
as they imagine the creature to be. It is 
the talk of the place.” 

“Well, it's a striking chain of events. 
And yet, my dear fellow, you must allow 
that each incident in itself is capable of a 
more natural explanation.” 

“What! even my adventure of to- 
night?” 

“Certainly. You come out with your 
nerves all unstrung, and your head full 
of this theory of yours. Some gaunt, 
half-famished tramp steals after you, and 
seeing you run, is emboldened to pursue 
you, Your fears and imagination do the 
rest.” 

“It won't do, Peterson; it won't do.” 

“And again in the instance of your 
finding the mummy case empty, and then 
a few moments later with an occupant, 
you know that it was lamp-light, that the 
Jamp was half turned down, and that you 
had no special reason to look hard at the 
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case. It is quite possible that you may 
have overlooked the creature in the first 
instance.” 

‘No, no; it is out of the question.” 

“And then Lee may have fallen into 
the river, and Norton been garroted. It 
is certainly a formidable indictment that 
you have against Bellingham; but if you 
were to place it before a police magistrate, 
he would simply laugh in your face.” 

“T know he would. That is why I 
mean to take the matter into my own 
hands.” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes; I feel that a public duty rests 
upon me, And besides, I must do it for 
my own safety, unless I choose to allow 
myself to be hunted by this beast out of 
the college, and that would be a little too 
feeble. Ihave quite made up my mind 
what I shall do. And first of all, may I 
use your paper and pens for an hour!” 

“Most certainly. You will find all 
that you want upon that side-table.” 

Abercrombie Smith sat down before a 
sheet of fool’s-cap, and for an hour, and 
then for a second hour, his pen travelled 
swiftly over it. Page after page was fin- 
ished and tossed aside, while his friend 
leaned back in his arm-chair, looking 
across at him with patient curiosity. At 
last, with an exclamation of satisfaction. 
Smith sprang to his feet, gathered his pa- 
pers up into order, and laid the last one 
upon Peterson's desk. 

“Kindly sign this as a witness,” he said. 

“A witness? Of what?” 

“Of my signature, and of the d 
The date is the most important. W! 
Peterson, my life might hang upon it. 

“My dear Smith, you are talking wild 
ly. Let me beg you to go to bed. 

“On the contrary, I never spoke so de- 
liberately in my life. And I will prom- 
ise to go to bed the moment you have 
signed it.” 

“But what is it ?” 

“It isastatementof all that I have been 
telling you to-night. I wish you to wit 
ness it,” 

“Certainly,” said Peterson, signing 
his name under that of his companiot. 
“There you are! But what is the 
idea?” 

“You will kindly retain it, and pro- 
duce it in case I am arrested.” 

“Arrested? For what ?” 

“For murder, It is quite on the cards. 
I wish to be ready for every event. There 
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is only one course open to me, and I am 
determined to take it.” 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t do anything 
rash!" 

“Believe me, it would be far more rash 
to adopt any other course. I hope that 
we won't need to bother you, but it will 
ease my mind to know that you have 
this statement of my motives. And now 
Iam ready to take your advice and to go 
to roost, for I want to be at my best in 
the morning.” 


Abercrombie Smith was not an entire- 
ly pleasant man to have as an enemy. 
Slow and easy-tempered, he was formida- 
ble when driven to action, He brought 
to every purpose in life the same deliber- 
ate resoluteness which had distinguished 
him as a scientific student. He had laid 
his studies aside for a day, but he intend- 
ed that the day should not be wasted. 
Not a word did he say to his host as to 
his plans, but by nine o'clock he was well 
on his way to Oxford. 

In the High Street he stopped at Clif- 
ford’s, the gun-maker’s, and bought a 
heavy revolver, with a box of central-fire 
cartridges, Six of them he slipped into 
the chambers, and half-cocking the wea- 
pon, placed it in the pocket of his coat. 
He then made his way to Hastie’s rooms, 
where the big oarsman was lounging 
over his breakfast, with the Sporting 
Times propped up against the cotfee-pot. 

“Hullo! What's up?” he asked. 
“Have some coffee ?” 

“No, thank you. I want you to come 
with me, Hastie, and do what I ask you,” 

“Certainly, my boy.” 

“And bring a heavy stick with you.” 

“Hullo! Hastie stared. ‘Here's a 
hunting-crop that would fell an ox.” 

“One other thing. You have a box 
of amputating-knives. Give me the 
longest of them,” 

“There you are. You seem to be fair- 
ly on the war trail. Anything else?” 

“No; that will do.” Smith placed the 
knife inside his coat, and led the way to 
the quadrangle. ‘We are neither of us 
chickens, Hastie.” said he. ‘I think I 
can do this job alone, but I take you as a 
precaution. I am going to have a little 
talk with Bellingham, If I have only 
him to deal with, I won't, of course, need 
you. If I shout, however, up you come, 
and lam out with your whip as hard as 
you can lick. Do you understand?” 
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“ All right, 
bellow.” 

“Stay here, then, I may be a little 
time, but don’t budge until come down.” 

“T'm a fixture.” 

Smith ascended the stair pened Bel- 
lingham’s door. and stepped in. Belling- 
ham was seated behind his table, writing. 
Beside him, among his litter of strange 
possessions, towered the mummy case, 
with its sale number 249 still stuck upon 
its front, and its hideous occupant stiff 
and stark within it, Smith looked very 
deliberately round him, closed the door, 
locked it, and took the key from the in- 
side, and then stepping across to the fire- 
place, struck a match and set the fire 
alight. Bellingham sat staring, with 
amazement and rage upon his bloated 
face. 

“Well, really now. You make your- 
self at home,” he gasped. 

Smith sat himself deliberately down, 
placed his watch upon the table, drew out 
his pistol, cocked it, and laid it in his lap. 
Then he took the long amputating-knife 
from his bosom, and threw it down in 
front of Bellingham, “Now, then,” said 
he. ‘Just get to work and cut up that 
mummy.” 

“Oh, is that it?” said Bellingham, with 
a sneer, 

“Yes, that is it, They tell me that the 
law ean't touch you. But I have a law 
that will set matters straight. If in five 
minutes you have not set to work, I swear 
by the God who made me that I'will put 
a bullet through your brain!” 

“You would murder me?” Belling: 
ham had half risen, and his face was the 
color of clay. 

Yea” 

“And for what?” 

“To stop your mischief. 
has gone.” 

“But what have I done?” 

“T know and you know.” 

“This is mere bullying.” 

“Pwo minutes are gone.” 

“But you must give reasons. 
a madman—a dangerous madman. 
should I destroy my own property ? 
a valuable mummy.” 

“You must cut it up, and you must 
burn it.” 

“Twill do no such thing.” 

“Four minutes are gone.” Smith took 
up the pistol, and he looked towards 
Bellingham with an inexorable face. As 


I'll come if I hear you 


One minute 


You are 
Why 
It is 


Bid 


the second-hand stole round, he raised his 
hand, and the linger twitched upon the 


trigger. 
“There! there! I'll do it!” screamed 
Bellingham. In frantic haste he caught 


up the knife and hacked at the figure of 
the mummy, ever glancing round to see 
the eye and the weapon of his terrible 
visitor bent upon him, The creature 
crackled and snapped under every stab 
of the keen bl ‘A thick yellow dust 
rose up from it, Spices and dried essences 
rained down upon the floor. Suddenly, 
with arending crack, its backbone snapped 
asunder, and it fell,a brown heap of spraw]- 
ing limbs, upon the floor. 

“Now into the fire!” said Smith, 

The flames leaped and roared as the 
dried and tinderlike débris was piled upon 
it. The little room was like the stoke- 
hole of a steamer, and the sweat ran down 
the faces of the two men; but still the 
one stooped and worked, while the other 
sat watching him with a set face, A 
thick fat smoke oozed out from the fire, 
and a heavy smell of burned rosin and 
singed hair filled the air. In a quarter 
of an hour a few charred and brittle sticks 
were all that was left of Lot No. 249. 

“Perhaps that will satisfy you,” snarl- 
ed Bellingham, with hate and fear in his 
little gray eyes as he glanced back at his 
tormentor. 

“No; Imust makea clean sweep of all 
your materials, We must have no more 
devil's tricks. In with all these leaves! 
They may have something to do with it.” 

“And what now?” asked Bellingham, 
when the leaves also had been added to 
the blaze. 
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“Now the roll of papyrus which you 
had on the table that night. It isin that 
drawer, I think.” 

“No, no,” shouted Bellingham. ‘Don't 
burn that! Why, man, you don't know 
what you do! It is unique; it contains 
wisdom which is nowhere else to be 
found.” 

“Out with it!” 

“But look here, Smith, you can’t real- 
ly mean it. I'll share the knowledge with 
you. T'll teach you all that is init. Or, 
stay, let me only copy it before you burn 
ier’ 

Smith stepped forward and turned the 
key in the drawer. Taking out the yel- 
low curled roll of paper, he threw it into 
the fire, and pressed it down with his heel. 
Bellingham screamed, and grabbed at it: 
but Smith pushed him back, and stood 
over it until it was reduced to a formless 
gray ash. 

“Now, Master B.,” said he, “I think I 
have pretty well drawn your teeth. You'll 
hear from me again, if you go back to 
your old tricks. And now, good-moring, 
for I must go back to my studies.” 


And such is the narrative of Aber 
crombie Smith as to the singular events 
which occurred in Old College, Oxford, in 
the spring of '84, As Bellingham left the 
university immediately afterwards, and 
was last heard of in the Soudan, there is 
no one who can contradict his statement. 
But the wisdom of men is small, and the 
ways of nature are strange, and who shall 
put a bound to the dark things which 
may be found by those who seek for 
them? 
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LTHE PUZZLE. 
I. 


PuGH came into my room holding something wrapped in a piece 
of brown paper. 

‘Tress, I have brought you something on which you may 
exercise your ingenuity.’ He began, with exasperating delibera- 
tion, to untie the string which bound his parcel ; he is one of those 
persons who would not cut a knot to save their lives. The process 
occupied him the better part of a quarter of an hour. Then he 
held out the contents of the paper. 

‘What do you think of that ?’ he asked. I thought nothing 
of it, and I told him so. ‘I was prepared for that confession. I 
have noticed, Tress, that you generally do think nothing of an 
article which really deserves the attention of a truly thoughtful 
mind. Possibly, as you think so little of it, you will be able to 
solve the puzzle.’ 

I took what he held out tome. It was an oblong box, perhaps 
seven inches long by three inches broad. 

‘ Where’s the puzzle ?’ I asked. 

‘If you will examine the lid of the box, you will see.’ 

I turned it over and over; it was difficult to see which was the 
lid. Then I perceived that on one side were printed these words : 


‘PuzzLE: To OPEN THE Box.’ 


The words were so faintly printed that it was not surprising 
that I had not noticed them at first. Pugh explained. 

“I observed that box on a tray outside a second-hand furniture 
shop. It struck my eye. I took it up. I examined it. I in- 
quired of the proprietor of the shop in what the puzzle lay. He 
replied that that was more than he could tell me. He himself 
had made several attempts to open the box, and all of them had 
failed. I purchased #. JI took it home. I have tried, and I 
have failed. Iam aware, Tress, of how you pride yourself upon 
your ingenuity. I cannot doubt that, if you try, you will not fail.’ 

While Pugh was prosing, I was examining the box. It was at 
least well made. It weighed certainly under two ounces. I 
struck it with my knuckles; it sounded hollow. There was no 
hinge; nothing of any kind to show that it ever had been 
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opened, or, for the matter of that, that it ever could be opened. 
The more I examined the thing, the more it whetted my curiosity. 
That it could be opened, and in some ingenious manner, I made 
no doubt—but how? 

The box was not a new one. At a rough guess I should say 
. that it had been a box for a good half-century ; there were certain. 
signs of age about it which could not escape a practised eye. Had 
it remained unopened all that time ? When opened, what would 
be found inside? It sounded hollow; probably nothing at al— 
who could tell ? 

It was formed of small pieces of inlaid wood. Several woods 
had been used ; some of them were strange tome. They were of 
different colours ; it was pretty obvious that they must all of them 
have been hard woods. The pieces were of various shapes, hexa- 
gonal, octagonal, triangular, square, oblong, and even circular. 
The process of inlaying had been beautifully done. So nicely 
had the parts been joined that the lines of meeting were difficult 
to discover with the naked eye; they had been joined solid, so to 
speak. It was an excellent example of marquetry. I had been 
over hasty in my depreciation ; I owned as much to Pugh. 

‘ This box of yours is better worth looking at than I first sup- 
posed. Is it to be sold ?’ : 

‘No, it is not to be sold. Nor’—he ‘fixed’ me with his 
spectacles‘ is it to be given away. I have brought it to you for 
the simple purpose of ascertaining if you have ingenuity enough 
to open it.’ 

‘I will engage to open it in two seconds—with a hammer.’ 

‘I daresay. J will open it witha hammer. The thing is to 
open it without.’ 

‘Let me see.’ I began, with the aid of a microscope; to 
examine the box more closely. ‘I will give you one piece of 
information, Pugh. Unless I am mistaken, the secret lies in one 
of these little pieces of inlaid wood. You push it, or you press it, 
or something, and the whole affair flies open.’ 

‘Such was my own first conviction. I am not so sure of it 
now. I have pressed every separate piece of wood; I have tried to 
move each piece in every direction. No result has followed. My 
theory was a hidden spring.’ 

‘But there must be a hidden spring of some sort, unless you 
are to open it by @ mere exercise of force. I suppose the box is 
empty.’ 
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‘I thought it was at first, but now I am not so sure of that 
either. It all depends on the position in which you hold it. 
Hold it in this position—like this—close to your ear. Have you 
a small hammer?’ I took a small hammer. ‘Tap it, softly, with 
the hammer. Don't you notice a sort of reverberation within?’ 

Pugh was right, there certainly was something within ; some- 
thing which seemed to echo back my tapping, almost as if it 
were a living thing. I mentioned this to Pugh. 

‘But you don’t think that there is something alive inside the 
box? There can’t be. The box must be air-tight, probably as 
much air-tight as an exhausted receiver.’ | 

‘How do we know that? How can we tell that no minute 
interstices have been left for the express purpose of ventilation ?’ 
I continued tapping with the hammer. I noticed one peculiarity, 
that it was only when I held the box in a particular position, and 
tapped at a certain spot, that there came the answering taps 
from within. ‘I tell you what it is, Pugh, What I hear is the 
reverberation of some machinery.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ 

‘I’m sure of it.’ 

‘Give the box to me.’ Pugh put the box to his ear. He 
tapped. ‘It sounds to me like the echoing tick, tick of some 
great beetle; like the sort of noise which a death watch makes, 
you know.’ 7 

Trust Pugh to find a remarkable explanation for a simple fact ; 
if the explanation leans towards the supernatural, so much the 
more satisfactory to Pugh. I knew better. 

‘The sound which you hear is merely the throbbing, or the 
trembling, of the mechanism with which it is intended that the 
box should be opened. The mechanism is placed just where you 
are tapping it with the hammer. Every tap causes it to jar.’ 

‘It sounds to me like the ticking of a death watch. However, 
on such subjects, Tress, I know what you are.’ 

‘ My dear Pugh, give it an extra hard tap, and you will see.’ 

He gave it an extra hard tap. The moment he had done so, 
he started. 

‘T’ve done it now.’ 

‘What have you done?’ 

‘Broken something, I fancy.’ He listened intently, with his 
ear to the box. ‘ No—it seems all right. And yet I could have 
sworn I h d damaged something ; I heard it smash.’ 
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‘Give me the box.’ He gave it me. In my turn, I listened. 
I shook the box. Pugh must have been mistaken. Nothing 
rattled ; there was not a sound; the box was as empty as before. 
I gave a smart tap with the hammer, as Pugh had done. Then 
there certainly was a curious sound. Tomy ear, it sounded like 
the smashing of glass. ‘I wonder if there is anything fragile 
inside your precious puzzle, Pugh, and, if so, if we are shivering it 
by degrees ?’ 


II. 


‘ What 7s that noise ?’ 

I lay in bed in that curious condition which is between sleep 
and waking. When, at last, I knew that I was awake, I asked 
myself what it was that had woke me. Suddenly I became con- 
scious that something was making itself audible in the silence of 
the night. For some seconds I lay and listened. Then I sat up 
in bed. 

‘What 26 that noise ?’ 

It was like the tick, tick, tick of some large and unusually 
clear-toned clock. It might have been a clock, had it not been 
that the sound was varied, every half-dozen ticks or so, by a sort 
of stifled screech, such as might have been uttered by some small 
creature in an extremity of anguish. I got out of bed; it was 
ridiculous to think of sleep during the continuation of that 
uncanny shrieking. I struck a light. The sound seemed to 
come from the neighbourhood of my dressing-table. I went to 
the dressing-table, the lighted match in my hand, and, as I did so, 
my eyes fell on Pugh’s mysterious box. That same instant there 
issued, from the bowels of the box, a more uncomfortable screech 
than any I had previously heard. It took me so completely by 
surprise that I let the match fall from my hand to the floor. The 
room was in darkness. I stood, I will not say trembling, listening 
—considering their volume—to the eervest shrieks I ever heard. 
All at once they ceased. Then came the tick, tick, tick again. 
I struck another match, and lit the gas. 

Pugh had left his puzzle box behind him. We had done all we 
could, together, to solve the puzzle. He had left it behind to see 
what I could do with it alone. So much had it engrossed my 
attention that I had even brought it into my bedroom, in order 
that I might, before retiring to rest, make a final attempt at the 
solution of the mystery. Now what possessed the thing ? 
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As I stood, and looked, and listened, one thing began to be 
clear to me, that some sort of machinery had been set in motion 
inside the box. How it had been set in motion was another 
matter. But the box had been subjected to so much handling, to 
such pressing and such hammering, that it was not strange if, after 
all, Pagh or I had unconsciously hit upon the spring which set 
the whole thing going. Possibly the mechanism had got so rusty 
that it had refused to act at once. It had hung fire, and only 
after some hours had something or other set the imprisoned 
motive power free. 

But what about the screeching? Could there be some living 
creature concealed within the box? Was I listening to the cries 
of some small animal in agony? Momentary reflection suggested 
that the explanation of the one thing was the explanation of the 
other. Rust!—there was the mystery. The same rust which 
had prevented the mechanism from acting at once was causing 
the screeching now. The uncanny sounds were caused by nothing 
more nor less than the want of a drop or two of oil. Such an 
explanation would not have satisfied Tress; it satisfied me. 

Picking up the box, I placed it to my ear. 

‘I wonder how long this little performance is going to con- 
tinue. And what is going to happen when it is good enough to 
cease? I hope ’—an uncomfortable thought occurred to me—‘ I 
hope Pugh hasn’t picked up some pleasant little novelty in the 
way of an infernal machine. It would be a first-rate joke if he and 
I had been endeavouring to solve the puzzle of how to set it going.’ 

I don’t mind owning that as this reflection crossed my mind 
I replaced Pugh’s puzzle on the dressing-table. The idea did not 
commend itself to me at all. The box evidently contained some 
curious mechanism. It might be more curious than comfortable. 
Possibly some agreeable little device in clockwork. The tick, tick, 
tick suggested clockwork which had been planned to go a certain 
time, and then—then, for all I knew, ignite an explosive, and— 
blow up. It would be a charming solution to the puzzle ifit were 
to explode while I stood there, in my nightshirt, looking on. It 
is true that the box weighed very little. Probably, as I have said, 
the whole affair would not have turned the scale at a couple of 
ounces. But then its very lightness might have been part of the 
ingenious inventor’s little game. There are explosives with which 
one can work a very satisfactory amount of damage with consider- 
ably less than a couple of ounces. 
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While I was hesitating—I own it !—whether I had not better 
immerse Pugh’s puzzle in a can of water, or throw it out of the 
' window, or call down Bob with a request to at once remove it to 
his apartment, both the tick, tick, tick, and the screeching 
ceased, and all within the box was still. If it was going to 
explode, it was now or never. Instinctively I moved in the direc- 
tion of the door. 

I waited with a certain sense of anxiety. I waited in vain. 
Nothing happened, not even a renewal of the sound. 

‘I wish Pugh had kept his precious puzzleathome. This sort 
of thing tries one’s nerves.’ 

When I thought that I perceived that nothing seemed likely 
to happen, I returned to the neighbourhood of the table. I 
looked at the box askance. I took it up gingerly. Some- 
thing might go off at any moment for all I knew. It would be 
too much of a joke if Pugh’s precious puzzle exploded in my hand. 
I shook it doubtfully; nothing rattled. I held it to my ear; 
- there was not a sound. What had taken place? Had the clock- 
work run down, and was the machine arranged with such diabolical 
ingenuity that a certain interval was required, after the clockwork 
had run down, before an explosion could occur? Or had rust 
caused the mechanism to again hang fire? 

‘After making all that commotion the thing might at least 
come open.’ I banged the box viciously against the corner of the 
table. I felt that I would almost rather that an explosion should 
take place than that nothing should occur. One does not care to 
be disturbed from one’s sound slumber in the small hours of the 
morning for a trifle. 

‘I’ve half a mind to get a hammer, and try, as they say in the 
cookery boeks, another way.’ 

Unfortunately I had promised Pugh to abstain from using 
force. I might have shivered the box open with my hammer, 
and then explained that it had fallen, or got trod upon, or sat 
upon, or something, and so got shattered, only I was afraid that 
Pugh would not believe me. The man is himself such an un- 
truthful man that he is in a chronic state of suspicion about the 
truthfulness of others. 

‘Well, if you're not going to blow up, or open, or something, 
I'll say good night.’ 

I gave the box a final rap with my knuckles and a final shake, 
replaced it on the table, put out the gas, and returned to bed. 
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I was just sinking again into slumber, when that box 
began again. It was true that Pugh had purchased the puzzle, 
but it was evident that the whole enjoyment of his purchase was 
destined to be mine. It was useless to think of sleep while that 
performance was going on. Isat up in bed once more. 

‘It strikes me that the puzzle consists in finding out how it is 
possible to go to sleep with Pugh’s purchase in your bedroom. 
This is far better than the old-fashioned prescription of cats on 
the tiles.’ 

It struck me the noise was distinctly louder than before ; this 
applied both to the tick, tick, tick, and the screeching. 

‘Possibly,’ I told myself, as I relighted the gas, ‘ the explosion 
is to come off this time.’ 

I turned to look at the box. There could be no doubt about 
it; the noise was louder. And, if I could trust my eyes, the 
box was moving—giving a series of little jumps. This might 
have been an optical delusion, but it seemed to me that at each 
tick the box gave a little bound. During the screeches—which 
sounded more like the cries of an animal in an agony of pain even 
than before—if it did not tilt itself first on one end, and then on 
the other, I shall never be willing to trust the evidence of my 
own eyes again. And surely the box had increased in size; I 
could have sworn not only that it had increased, but that it was 
increasing, even as I stood there looking on. It had grown, and 
still was growing, both broader, and longer, and deeper. Pugh, 
of course, would have attributed it to supernatural agency; there 
never was a man with such a nose for a ghost. I could picture 
him occupying my position, shivering in his night-shirt, as he 
beheld that miracle taking place before his eyes. The solution 
which at once suggested itself to me—and which would never 
have suggested itself to Pugh !—was that the box was fashioned, 
as it were, in layers, and that the ingenious mechanism it con- 
tained was forcing the sides at once both upwards and outwards. 
I took it in my hand. [I could feel something striking against the 
bottom of the box, like the tap, tap, tapping of a tiny hammer. 

‘ This is a pretty puzzleof Pugh’s. He would say that that is 
the tapping of a death watch. For my part I have not much 
faith in death watches, et hoc genus omne, but it certainly is 4 
curious tapping. I wonder what is going to happen next?’ 

Apparently nothing, except a continuation of those mysterious 
sounds. That the box had increased in size I had, and have, no 
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doubt whatever. I should say that it had increased a good inch 
in every direction, at least half an inch while I had been looking 
on. But while I stood looking its growth was suddenly and 
perceptibly stayed; itceased to move. Only the noise continued. 

‘I wonder how long it will be before anything worth happening 
does happen? I suppose something is going to happen; there 
can’t be all this to-do for nothing, Ifit is anything in the infernal 
machine line, and there is going to be an explosion, I might as 
well be here to see it. I think I'll have a pipe.’ 

I put on my dressing-gown. I lit my pipe. I sat and stared 
at the box. I dare say I sat there for quite twenty minutes when, 
as before, without any sort of warning, the sound was stilled. Its 
sudden cessation rather startled me. 

‘Has the mechanism again hung fire? Or, this time, is the 
explosion coming off?’ It did not come off; nothing came 
off. ‘Isn’t the box even going to open?’ 

It did not open. There was simply silence all at once, and that 
wasall. Isat therein expectation forsome moments longer. But 
I sat for nothing. Irose. I took the boxin myhand. I shook it. 

‘This puzzle 78s a puzzle.’ I held the box first to one ear, then 
to the other. I gave it several sharp raps with my knuckles. 
There was not an answering sound,.not even the sort. of rever- 
beration which Pugh and I had noticed at first. It seemed 
hollower than ever. It was as though the soul of the box was 
dead.. ‘I suppose if I put you down, and extinguish the gas and 
return to bed, in about half an hour or so, just as I am dropping 
off to sleep, the performance will be recommenced. Perhaps the 
third time will be lucky.’ 

But I was mistaken—there was no third time. When I re- 
turned to bed that time I returned to sleep, and I was allowed to 
sleep; there was no continuation of the performance, at least 
so far as I know. For no sooner was I once more between the 
sheets than I was seized with an irresistible drowsiness, a drowsi- 
ness which so mastered me that I—I imagine it must have been | 
instantly—sank into slumber which lasted till long after day had 
dawned. Whether or not any more mysterious sounds issued 
from the bowels of Pugh’s puzzle is more than I cantell. IRfthey 
did, they did not succeed in rousing me. 

And yet, when at last I did awake, I had a sort of consciousness 
that my waking had been caused by something strange. What it 
was I could not surmise. My own impression was that I had been 
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awoke by the touch of a person’s hand. But that impression must 
have been a mistaken one, because, as I could easily see by look- 
ing round the room, there was no one in the room to touch me. 

It was broad daylight. I looked at my watch; it was nearly 
eleven o'clock. JI ama pretty late sleeper as a rule, but I do not 
usuilly sleep as late as that. That scoundrel Bob would let me 
sleep all day without thinking it necessary to call me. I was just 
about to spring out of bed, with the intention of ringing the bell 
so that I might give Bob a piece of my mind for allowing me to 
sleep so late, when my glance fell on the dressing-table on which, 
the night before, I had placed Pugh’s puzzle. It had gone! 

Its absence co took me by surprise that I ran to the table. It 
had gone. But it had not gone far ; it had gone to pieces! There 
were the pieces lying where the box had been. The puzzle had 
solved itself. The box was open, open with a vengeance, one 
might say. Like that unfortunate Humpty Dumpty, who, so the 
chroniclers tell us, sat on a wall, surely ‘all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men’ never could put Pugh’s puzzle together 
again ! 

The marquetry had resolved itself into its component parts. 
How those parts had ever been joined was a mystery. They had 
been laid upon no foundation, as is the case with ordinary inlaid 
work. The several pieces of wood were not only of different 
shapes and sizes, but they were as thin as the thinnest veneer; 
yet the box had been formed by simply joining them together. 
The man who made that box must have been possessed of 
ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 

I perceived how the puzzle had been worked. The box had 
contained an arrangement of springs which, on being released, 
had expanded themselves in different directions until their mere 
expansion had rent the box to pieces. There were the springs, 
lying amidst the ruin they had caused. 

There was something else amidst that ruin besides those 
springs; there was a small piece of writing-paper. I took it up. 
On the reverse side of it was written, in a minute, crabbed hand, 
“A Present For You.’ What was a present for me? I looked, 
and, not for the first time since I had caught sight of Pugh’s 
precious puzzle, could scarcely believe my eyes. 

There, poised between two upright wires, the bent ends of 
which held it aloft in the air, was either a piece of glass, or—a 
crystal. The scrap of writing-paper had exactly covered it. I 
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understood what it was, which, when Pugh and I had tapped with 
the hammer, had caused the answering taps to proceed from 
within. Our taps had caused the wires to oscillate, and in these 
oscillations the crystal, which they held suspended, had touched 
the side of the box. 

I looked again at the piece of paper. ‘A Pfesent For You.’ 
Was this the present—this crystal? I regarded it intently. 

‘It can’t be a diamond.’ | 

The idea was ridiculous, absurd. No man in his senses 
would place a diamond inside a twopenny-halfpenny puzzle box. 
The thing was as big as a walnut! And yet—I am a pretty good 
judge of precious stones—if it was not an uncut diamond it was 
the best imitation I had seen. I tookit up. I examined it closely. 
The more closely I examined it, the more my wonder grew. 

‘It 1s a diamond!’ 

And yet the idea was too preposterous for credence. Who 
would present a diamond as big as a walnut with a trumpery 
puzzle? Besides, all the diamonds which the world contains, of 
that size, are almost as well known as the Kob-i-noor. 

‘If it is a dmamond, it is worth—it is worth 
only knows what it isn’t worth, if it’s a diamond.’ 

I regarded it through a strong pocket lens. As I did so I 
could not restrain an exclamation. 

‘The world to a China orange, it 78 a diamond!’ 

The words had scarcely escaped my lips than there came a 
tapping at the door. 

‘Come in!’ I cried, supposing it was Bob. It was not Bob, 
it was Pugh. Instinctively I put the lens and the crystal behind 
my back. At sight of me in my night-shirt Pugh began to 
shake his head. 

‘What hours, Tress, what hours! Why, my dear Tress, I’ve 
breakfasted, read the papers and my letters, come all the way 
from my house here, and you're not up!’ 

‘Don’t I look as though I were up?’ 

‘Ah, Tress! Tress!’ He approached the dressing-table. His 
eye fell upon the ruins. ‘ What’s this?’ 

‘ That’s the solution to the puzzle.’ 

‘Have you—have you solved it, fairly, Tress?’ 

‘It has solved itself. Our handling, and tapping, and hammer- 
ing must have freed the springs which the box contained, and 
during the night, while I slept, they have caused it to cofne open, 
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‘While you slept? Dear me! How strange! And—what 


are these?’ 

He had discovered the two upright wires on which the crystal 
had been poised. 

‘I suppose they’re part of the puzzle.’ 

‘And was there anything in the box? What's this?’ He 
picked up the scrap of paper; I had left it on the table. He 
read what was written on it. ‘A Present For You;” what’s it 
mean? Tress, was this in the box ?’ 

‘It was.’ 

‘What’s it mean about a present? Was there anything in 
the box besides ?’ 

‘Pugh, if you will leave the room I shall be able to dress; I 
am not in the habit of receiving quite such early calls, or I 
should have been prepared to receive you. If you will wait in 
the next room, I will be with you as soon as I’m dressed. There 
is a little subject in connection with the box which I wish to 
discuss with you.’ 

‘A subject in connection with the box? What is the 
subject ?’ 

‘J will tell you, Pugh, when I have performed my toilet.’ 

‘Why can’t you tell me now?’ 

“Do you propose, then, that I should stand here shivering in 
my shirt while you are prosing at your ease? Thank you; I am 
obliged, but I decline. May I ask you once’ more, Pugh, to wait 
for me in the adjoining apartment ?’ 

He moved towards the door. When he had taken a couple of 
steps, he halted. 

‘I—I hope, Tress, that you’re—you're going to play no 
tricks on me.’ 

‘Tricks on you! Is it likely that I am going to play tricks 
upon my oldest friend ?’ 

When he had gone—he vanished, it seemed to me, with a 
somewhat doubtful visage—I took the crystal to the window. I 
drew the blind. I let the sunshine fall on it. I examined it 
again, closely and minutely, with the aid of my pocket lens. It 
was a diamond; there could not be a doubt of it. If, with my 
knowledge of stones, I was deceived, then I was deceived as never 
man had been deceived before. My heart beat faster as I 
recognised the fact that I was holding in my hand what was, in 
all probability, a fortune for a man of moderate desires. Of course, 
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Pagh knew nothing of what I had discovered, and there was no 
reason why he should know. Not the least! The only difficulty 
was that if I kept my own counsel, and sold the stone and utilised 
the proceeds of the sale, I should have to invent a story which 
would account for my sudden accession to fortune. Pugh knows 
almost as much of my affairs as Edo myself. That is the worst 
of these old friends! 

When I joined Pugh I found him dancing up and down the 
floor like a bear upon hot plates. He scarcely allowed me to put 
my nose inside the door before attacking me. 

‘ Tress, give me what was in the box.’ 

‘My dear Pugh, how do you know that there was something 
in the box to give you?’ 

‘I know there was!’ 

‘Indeed! If you know that there was something in the box, 
perhaps you will tell me what that something was.’ 

He eyed me doubtfully. Then, advancing, he laid upon my 
arm a hand which positively trembled. 

‘Tress, you—you wouldn’t play tricks on an old friend.’ 

‘You are right, Pugh, I wouldn’t. Though I believe there 
have been occasions on which you have had doubts upon the 
subject. By the way, Pugh, I believe that I am the oldest friend 
you have.’ 

*I—I don’t know about that. There’s—there’s Brasher.’ 

‘Brasher! Who’s Brasher? You wouldn’t compare my friend- 
ship to the friendship of such a man as Brasher? Think of the 
tastes we have in common, you and [. We’re both collectors,’ 

‘Ye—es, we’re—we're both collectors.’ 

‘I make my interests yours, and you make my interests mine. 
Isn’t that so, Pugh ?’ 

‘Tress, what—what was in the box ?’ 

‘I will be frank with you, Pugh. If there had been something 
in the box, would you have been willing to go halves with me in 
my discovery ?’ 

‘Go halves! In your discovery! Tress! Give me what is 
mine!’ 

‘With pleasure, Pugh, if you will tell me what is yours.’ 

‘If—if you don’t give me what was in the box PU—I’ll send 
for the police.’ 

‘Do! Then I shall be able to hand to them what was in the 
box, in order that it may be restored to its proper owner.’ 
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‘Its proper owner! I’m its proper owner!’ 

‘Excuse me, but I don’t understand how that can be; at least, 
until the police have made inquiries. J should say that the 
proper owner was the person from whom you purchased the box, 
or, more probably, the person from whom he purchased it, and by 
whom, doubtless, it was sold in ignorance, or by mistake. Thus, 
Pugh, if you will only send for the police, we shall earn the 
gratitude of a person of whom we never heard in our lives—I for 
discovering the contents of the box, and you for returning them.’ 

As I said this, Pugh’s face was a study. He gasped for breath. 
He actually took out his handkerchief to wipe his brow. 

‘Tress, I—I don’t think you need use a tone like that to me. 
It isn’t friendly. What—what was in the box ?’ 

‘Let us understand each other, Pugh. If you don’t hand 
over what was in the box to the police, I go halves.’ 

Pugh began to dance about the floor. 

‘What a fool I was to trust you with the box! I knew I 
couldn’t trust you.’ I said nothing. I turned and rang the bell. 
‘What's that for?’ | 

‘That, my dear Pugh, is for breakfast, and, if you desire it, 
for the police. You know, although you have breakfasted, I 
haven’t. Perhaps, while I am breaking my fast, you would like 
to summon the representatives of law and order.’ Bob came in. 
I ordered breakfast. Then I turned to Pugh. ‘Is there any- 
thing you would like?’ 

‘No, I—I’ve breakfasted.’ 

‘It wasn’t of breakfast I wasthinking. It was of—something 
else. Bob is at your service, if, for instance, you wish to send 
him on an errand.’ 

‘No, I want nothing. Bob can go.’ Bob went. Directly he 
was gone, Pugh turned to me. ‘You shall have half. What was 
in the box?’ 

‘I shall have half?’ 

‘You shall !’ 

‘I don’t think itis necessary that the terms of our little under- 
standing should be expressly embodied in black and white. I 
fancy that, under the circumstances, I can trust you, Pugh, 
I believe that I am capable of seeing that, in this matter, you 
don’t do me. That was in the box.’ 

I held out the crystal between my finger and thumb. 

§ What is it?’ 
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‘That is what I desire to learn.’ 

‘Let me look at it.’ 

‘You are welcome to look at it where it is. Look at it as 
long as you like, and as closely.’ 

Pugh leant over my hand. His eyes began to gleam. He is 
himself not a bad judge of precious stones, is Pugh. 

‘ It’s—it’s—Tress !—is it a diamond?’ 

‘That question I have already asked myself.’ 

‘Let me look at it! It will be safe with me! It’s mine!’ 

I immediately put the thing behind my back. 

‘Pardon me, it belongs neither to you nor tome. It belongs, 
in all probability, to the person who sold that puzzle to the man 
from whom you bought it—perhaps some weeping widow, Pugh, 
or hopeless orphan—think of it. Let us have no further mis- 
understanding upon that point, my dear old friend. Still, be- 
cause you are my dear old friend, I am‘willing to trust you with 
this discovery of mine, on condition that you don’t attempt to 
remove it from my sight, and that you return it to me the 
moment I require you.’ 

‘You’re—you're very hard on me.’ I made a movement 
towards my waistcoat pocket. ‘I'll return it you!’ 7 

I handed him the crystal, and with it I handed him m 
pocket lens. 

‘With the aid of that glass I imagine that you will be able 
to subject it to a more acute examination, Pugh.’ 

He began to examine it through the lens. Directly he did 
so, he gave an exclamation. In a few moments he looked up at 
me. His eyes were glistening behind his spectacles. I could see 
he trembled. 

‘Tress, it’s—it’s a diamond, a Brazil diamond. It’s worth a 
fortune ! ’ 

‘I’m glad you think so.’ 

‘Glad I think so! Don’t you think that it’s a diamond ?’ 

‘It appears to be a diamond. Under ordinary conditions I 
should say, without hesitation, that it was a diamond. But 
when I consider the circumstances of its discovery, I am driven 
to doubts. How much did you give for that puzzle, Pugh ?’ 

‘Ninepence; the fellow wanted a shilling, but I gave him 
ninepence. He seemed content.’ 

‘Ninepence! Does it seem reasonable that we should find a 
diamond, which, if it is a diamond, is the finest stone I ever saw 
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and handled, in a ninepenny puzzle? It is not as though it had 
got into the thing by accident, it had evidently been placed there 
to be found, and, apparently, by any one who chanced to solve 
the puzzle ; witness the writing on the scrap of Paper. 

Pugh re-examined the crystal. 

‘It isadiamond! [I'll stake my life that it’s a diamond !’ 

‘Still, though it be a diamond, I smell a rat!’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘I strongly suspect that the person who placed that diamond 
inside that puzzle intended to have a joke at the expense of the 
person who discovered it. What was to be the nature of the 
joke is more than I can say at present, but I should like to have 
a bet with you that the man who compounded that puzzle was an 
ingenious practical joker. I may be wrong, Pugh; we shall see. 
But, until I have proved the contrary, I don’t believe that the 
maddest man that ever lived would throw away a diamond worth, 
apparently, shall we say a thousand pounds?’ 

‘A thousand pounds! This diamond is worth a good deal 
more than a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well, that only makes my case the stronger; I don’t believe 
that the maddest man that ever lived would throw away a diamond 
worth more than a thousand pounds with such utter wantonness 
as seems to have characterised the action of the original owner of 
the stone which I found in your ninepenny puzzle, Pugh.’ 

‘There have been some eccentric characters in the world, 
some very eccentric characters. However, as you say, we shall 
see. I fancy that I know somebody who would be quite willing 
to have such a diamond as this, and who, moreover, would be 
willing to pay a fair price for its possession ; I will take it to him 
and see what he says.’ 

‘Pugh, hand me back that diamond.’ 

‘My dear Tress, I was only going 

Bob came in with the breakfast tray. 

‘Pugh, you will either hand me that at once, or Bob shall 
summon the representatives of law and order.’ 

He handed me the diamond. I sat down to breakfast with a 
hearty appetite. Pugh stood and scowled at me. 

‘Joseph Tress, it is my solemn conviction, and I have no 
hesitation in saying so in plain English, that you’re a thief.’ 

‘My dear Pugh, it seems to me that we show every promise 
of becoming a couple of thieves.’ 
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‘Don’t bracket me with you!’ 

‘Not at all, you are worse than I. It is you who decline to 
return the contents of the box to its proper owner. Put it to 
yourself, you have some common sense, my dear old friend !—do 
you suppose that a diamond worth more than a thousand pounds 
is to be honestly bought for ninepence ?’ 

He resumed his old trick of dancing about the room. 

‘I was a fool ever to have let you have the box! I ought to 
have known better than to have trusted you; goodness knows you 
have given me sufficient cause to mistrust you! Over and over 
again! Your character is only too notorious! You have plun- 
dered friend and foe alike—friend and foe alike! As for the 
rubbish which you call your collection, nine-tenths of it, I know 
as a positive fact, you have stolen out and out.’ 

‘Who stole my Sir Walter Raleigh pipe? Wasn’t it a man 
named Pugh?’ 

‘Look here, Joseph Tress !’ 

‘I’m looking.’ 

‘Oh, it’s no good talking to you, not the least! You’re—you’re 
dead to all the promptings of conscience! May I inquire, Mr. 
Tress, what it is you propose to do?’ 

‘I propose to do nothing, except summon the representatives 
of law and order. Failing that, my dear Pugh, I had some faint, 
vague, very vague idea of taking the contents of your ninepenny 
puzzle to a certain firm in Hatton ‘Garden, who are dealers in 
precious stones, and to learn from them if they are disposed to 
give anything for it, and if so, what.’ 

© shall come with you.’ 

‘With pleasure, on condition that you pay the cab.’ 

‘I pay the cab! I will pay half, 

‘Not at all. You will either pay the whole fare, or else I will 
have one cab and you shall have another. It is a three-shilling 
cab fare from here to Hatton Garden. If you propose to share 
my cab, you will be so good as to hand over that three shillings 
before we start.’ 

He gasped, but he handed over the three shillings. There 
are few things I enjoy so much as getting money out of Pugh! 

On the road to Hatton Garden we wrangled nearly all the 
way. I own that I feel a certain satisfaction in irritating Pugh, 
he is such an irritable man. He wanted to know what J thought 
we should get for the diamond. a OO 
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‘You can’t expect to get much for the contents of a nine- 
penny puzzle, not even the price of a cab fare, Pugh.’ 

He eyed me, but for some minutes he was silent. Then he 
began again. 

‘ Tress, I don’t think we ought to let it go for a than—than 
five thousand pounds.’ 

‘Seriously, Pugh, I doubt whether, when the gies affair is 
ended, we shall get five thousand pence for it, or, for the matter 
of that, five thousand farthings.’ 

© But why not? Why not? It’s a magnificent Ronee 
nificent !—I’ll stake my life on it.’ 

I tapped my breast with the tips of my fingers. 

‘ There’s a warning voice within my breast that ought to be in 
yours, Pugh! Something tells me, perhaps it is the unusually 
strong vein of common sense which I possess, that the contents of 
your ninepenny puzzle will be found to be a magnificent’ do—an 
ingenious practical joke, my friend.’ 

‘I don’t believe it.’ 

But I think he did; at any rate, I had unsettled the founda- 
tions of his faith. 

We entered the Hatton Garden office side by side; in his 
anxiety not to let me get before him, Pugh actually clung to my 
arm. ‘The office was divided into two parts by a counter which 
ran from wall to wall. I advanced to a man a wn stood on the 
other side of this counter. 

‘I want to sell you a diamond.’ 

‘ We want to sell you a diamond,’ interpolated Pugh. 

I turned to Pugh. I ‘ fixed’ him with my glance. 

‘7 want to sell youadiamond. Here it is. What will you 
give me for it:?’ 

Taking the crystal from my waistcoat pocket I handed it to 
the man on the other side of the counter. Directly he got it 
between his fingers, and saw what it was that he had got, I 
noticed a sudden gleam come into his eyes. 

‘This is—this is rather a fine stone.’ 

Pugh nudged my arm. 

‘I told you so.’ I paid no attention to Pugh. 

‘ What will you give me for it ?’ 

‘Do you mean, what will I give you for it cash down upon the 
nail?’ 

‘ Just so—what will you give me for it cash down upon the nail?” 
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The man turned the crystal over and over in his fingers. 

‘Well, that’s rather a large order. We don’t often get a 
chance of buying such a stone as this across the counter. What 
do you say to—well—to ten thousand pounds ?’ 

Ten thousand pounds! It was beyond my wildest imaginings. 
Pugh gasped. He lurched against the counter. 

‘Ten thousand pounds!’ he echoed. 

The man on the other side glanced at him, I thought, a little 
curiously. 

‘If you can give me references, or satisfy me in any way as to 
your bona fides, 1 am prepared to give you for this diamond an 
upen cheque for ten thousand pounds, or if you prefer it, the cash 
instead.’ 

I stared ; I was not accustomed to see business transacted on 
quite such lines as those. 

‘We'll take it,’ murmured Pugh ; I believe he was too much 
overcome by his feelings to do more than murmur. I inter- 
posed. 

‘ My dear sir, you will excuse my saying that you arrive very 
rapidly at your conclusions. In the first place, how can you make 
sure that is a diamond ?’ 

The man behind the counter smiled. 

‘I should be very ill fitted for the position which I hold if I 
could not tell a diamond directly I get a sight of it, especially 
such a stone as this.’ 

‘But have you no tests you can apply ?’ 

‘We have tests which we apply in cases in which doubt exists, 
but in this case there is no doubt whatever. I am as sure that 
this is a diamond as I am sure that it is air I breathe. However, 
here is a test.’ 

There was a wheel close by the speaker. It was worked by a 
treadle. It was more like a superior sort of travelling tinker’s 
grindstone than anything else. The man behind the counter put 
his foot upon the treadle. The wheel began to revolve. He 
brought the crystal into contact with the swiftly revolving wheel. 
There was a s—s—sh! And, in an instant, his hand was empty; 
the crystal had vanished into air. 

‘Good Heavens!’ he gasped. I never saw such a look of 
amazement on a human countenance before. ‘ It’s splintered !’ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It was a diamond, although it had splintered. In that fact 
lay the point of the joke. The man behind the counter had not 
been wrong; examination of such dust as could be collected 
proved that fact beyond adoubt. It was declared by experts that 
the diamond, at some period of its history, had been subjected to 
intense and continuing heat. The result had been to make it as 
brittle as glass. 

There could be no doubt that its original owner had been an 
expert too. He knew where he got it from, and he probably 
knew what it had endured. He was aware that, from a mercantile 
point of view, it was worthless ; it could never have beencut. So, 
having a turn for humour of a peculiar kind, he had devoted days, 
and weeks, and possibly months, to the construction of that 
puzzle. He had placed the diamond inside, and he had enjoyed, 
in anticipation and in imagination, the Alnaschar visions of the 
lucky finder. 

Pugh blamed me for the catastrophe. He said, and still says, 
that if I had not, in a measure, and quite gratuitously, insisted 
on a test, the man behind the counter would have been satisfied 
with the evidence of his organs of vision, and we should have been 
richer by ten thousand pounds. But I satisfy my conscience with 
the reflection that what I did at any rate was honest, though, at 
the same time, I am perfectly well aware that such a reflection 
gives Pugh no sort of satisfaction. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR VILLA. 
By M. E. PENN. 


“¢\ JILLA de l’Orient, Avenue des Citronniers, Nice ’—really, our 


address looks uncommonly well at the head of a letter,” 
remarked Mrs. Brandon, contemplating, with her head on one side, 
the effect of the words she had just wnitten. 

“It really does,” we agreed in chorus. We always agreed with 
Mrs. Brandon ; it saved trouble. 

We were three “lone-lorn” females—two spinsters and a widow— 
who had agreed to share a house—or, rather, part of a house, for we 
occupied but one story—at Nice for the winter. 

First there was Mrs. Brandon—our chaperon, housekeeper, and 
directress in chief—tall, blonde, majestic, with a calm, suave manner, 
and a quietly distinct voice, which always made itself heard and 
obeyed ; then came Miss Lucy Lester, a plump, good-tempered 
little lady of a certain age, with a round, smiling face, kindly blue 
eyes, and not an angle about her, either moral or physical. Lastly 
there was the present writer, who modestly prefers to leave her 
portrait to the reader’s imagination, trusting that he will paint it in the 
most attractive colours at his disposal. 

The supplementary members of the party were Mrs. Brandon’s 
daughter Georgie, an over-grown school-girl of thirteen’; Georgie’s 
inseparable companion, “Chum,” a small, sharp, and extremely 
impudent fox-terrier ; and Joséphine, our stout French donne, who 
inhabited a microscopic kitchen, which her capacious person entirely 
filled. 

In spite of its name there was nothing in the least Oriental about 
the appearance of “our villa.” It was simply a good-sized, square, 
pink-and-white house, looking, Georgie said, as if it were built of 
nougat, with green balconies and shutters, and a semi-circular flight 
of steps to the front door. It stood in the midst of an extensive 
garden, planted with orange and lemon trees, and sheltered on one 
side by a rocky hill, which rose above it, sheer and straight, like a 
natural wall. At the end of the garden was a rustic bench, sheltered 
by a gnarled old olive-tree. 

The house was furnished with remarkable taste. The house- 
agent, through whom we took our appartement, informed us that the 
landlord, M. de Valeyre—a gentleman of good birth, though not of 
large means, who was now on a shooting tour in Corsica—had spent 
many years of his life in the East, and our rooms contained not a 
few souvenirs of his travels in the shape of ornaments, rugs, and 
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draperies, to say nothing of his own clever oil-sketches of Oriental 
life and scenery which adorned the walls. 

The rooms, though decidedly small, were bright and airy, and the 
outlook on the garden, where the oranges were ripening under their 
glossy leaves, delightful. Altogether we felt we might congratulate 
ourselves on our good fortune. 

“Ves,” proceeded our “chief,” glancing complacently around 
her—we were sitting in the dining-room after lunch on the third day 
of our arrival—“ it is really a ¢rouvail/e. So charmingly situated, so 
well furnished, and so cheap! We might have looked all over Nice 
and found nothing to suit us so well.” 

‘““We might, indeed,” assented Lucy Lester, who generally echoed 
the last speaker. ‘One could wish, perhaps, that the bedrooms were 
a little larger in : 

“And that they did not open one out of the other like a nest of 
boxes, of which mine 1s the inside box,” I ventured to add. 

Mrs. Brandon glanced at me austerely over her eyeglass. 

“If we, whom you disturb by passing through our rooms, do not 
object to that, I think yow need not,” she observed reprovingly. 

** But it seems you do object,” I returned. ‘“ Every morning I am 
greeted with anathemas ‘not loud, but deep,’ half smothered under 
the bed-clothes.” 

‘Why will you persist in getting up at such unearthly hours, waking 
people out of their beauty slcep ?” 

“IT don’t mind that,” put in Georgie, who was teaching Chum to 
balance a pencil on his nose; “ but I do wish the woman upstairs 
would not make such a noise at night; I can’t go to sleep for her. 
The ceilings are so thin, one hears every sound.” 

“The woman upstairs?” her mother repeated. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, child? There is no one in the house but ourselves. The 
upper stories and the ground floor are unlet.” 

‘There is some one in the room above mine all the same,” Georgie 
persisted. ‘‘She keeps me awake by walking about overhead, some- 
times muttering and laughing to herself, and sometimes sobbing as 
if her heart would break. Last night I stood up on the bed and 
rapped the ceiling with my umbrella to silence her, but she kept on 
all the same. Chum heard her too—didn’t you, sir?” 

Chum, glad of any interruption to his lesson, barked an emphatic 
assent. | 

“Well, now, that is very strange,” Miss Lester remarked, dropping 
her knitting. “I have fancied, myself, do you know, that I heard 
some one moving about, overhead; not only at night, but in the 
daytime.” , 

‘Perhaps there is some servant or caretaker left in charge of the 
rooms,” Mrs. Brandon said after a pause; “I will ask M. Gillet when 
next I see him.” 

We saw M. Gillet, the house-agent, the following day. He celled, 
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as he explained politely, to ask after the health of “these ladies,” and 
to ascertain if we were satisfied with our “ installation.” 

He was a round, fat, oily man of middle age, with a bland manner 
‘and a propitiatory smile. 

‘We are quite well and perfectly satisfied,” Mrs. Brandon replied 
graciously, answering for us all, as usual. ‘“ But I thought you told 
us, M. Gillet, that the upstairs rooms were unoccupied ? ” 

‘“‘So they are, madame. There is no one in the house but your- 
‘selves and your servant.” 

‘‘Then who is it my daughter hears at night in the room above 
hers?” He raised his eyebrows, glancing inquiringly at Georgie. 

“YT hear a woman walking about and talking to herself,” she ex- 
‘plained. ‘I can’t understand what she says ; it is not French.” 

_ “Ah!” His face changed from smiling incredulity to startled 
‘gravity. He drew in his lips and looked perturbed. 

“Tt must be Madame de Valeyre,” he muttered ; “it can be no one 
else. Just like her to turn up again in this mysterious fashion with- 
out a word of warning! Monsieur will be furious when he knows 
she is here, and I shall certainly think it my duty to inform him at 
once.” 

‘Are you speaking of our landlord’s wife?” I inquired. He 
assented. 

“ But why should he be displeased ? Has she not a right to occupy 
her own house ?” 

“Well—no—that is just it. When they separated by mutual 
consent a year ago it was expressly stipulated, as a condition of his 
‘making her an allowance, that she should not return here, or in any 
way molest him. I had it from his own lips.” 

‘Why did they separate ?” Miss Lester inquired, curiously. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“** Incompatibility of temper’ was the reason given, but, of course, 
‘there were others. The fact is, it was one of those madly romantic 
marriages which never do turn out well—except in novels. She was 
an Arab girl whom he picked up somewhere in Algeria, and insisted 
on marrying, to the scandal of his family and friends—that is her 
portrait,” he added, nodding towards a picture on the wall; “ painted 
by Monsieur himself, soon after his marriage.” 

We looked with interest at the canvas; a slight but clever oil- 
sketch of a young Arab girl, with an oval olive-tinted face of striking 
‘beauty, and strange passionate dark eyes with a smouldering fire in 
their depths. Under it was written “ Ayesha,” and a date. 

‘Yes, she was handsome, then,” he admitted, in answer to our 
comments, “but half a savage, and more than half a heathen, though 
‘supposed to have been converted. I heard that in the early days of 
their marriage she spent most of her time concocting charms and 
potions ‘to keep her husband’s love.’ Apparently they were not the 
right sort,” he added drily ; “‘ he soon wearied of her; then there were 
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scenes, tears, upbraidings. Madame was jealous—(with cause, if 
report spoke truly); Monsieur had a temper—enjin, no one was 
surprised when, just a year ago, M. de Valeyre announced that they 
had separated by mutual consent, and that Madame had returned to 
her friends. Since then he has been travelling, and no doubt is much 
happier without her.” 

‘“‘ While she, poor soul, is fretting her heart out,” Mrs. Brandon put 
in; ‘though I have no doubt he was a brute to her.” 

The agent shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating smile. 

‘‘There were faults on both sides, Madame; but it was hardly 
possible for any man to live in peace with such a foguée as she is.” 

‘“* Toguée?” Mrs. Brandon repeated ; “‘do you mean that she 
is mad? __siIff so, it is certainly not pleasant to have her in the 
house.” 

“Mais non, Madame!” he protested; “she is not mad; only 
eccentric, erratic, capricious. Her returning in this mysterious way is 
a proof of it. Of course I have no right to interfere with her, but I 
shall certainly let M. de Valeyre know at once that she is here. You 
must not be subjected to this annoyance.” 

After a few more words he took his leave. 

The days that followed were fully and pleasantly occupied in 
exploring Nice and its environs, which were new to all of us. We 
sunned ourselves on the Promenade des Anglais; drove on the 
Cornice Road; heard the band in the Jardin Public, and loitered 
among the tempting shops on the Place Masséna; all in due course, 
The weather was glorious. Sunny days and moonlit nights succeeded 
each other in uninterrupted splendour, and made it difficult for us to 
believe that we were actually within a few weeks of Christmas, 

The presence of the mysterious Madame de Valeyre in the house 
was no longer a matter of doubt. Not only had we all heard her 
restless footsteps overhead, and the unintelligible muttering which 
sounded so strangely uncanny, but more than once we had caught 
sight of her—a tall slender figure clad in a loose white wrapper— 
pacing to and fro in the shadowy garden alleys, or sitting on the bench 
under the gnarled old olive-tree. Once, at dusk, I met her on the 
stair-case flitting silently upstairs to her own lonely rooms, but she 
passed me quickly without returning my salutation, or even glancing 
at me. 

““ Cest dréle /” Joséphine often remarked ; “to shut herself up like 
that, without even a servant. And how does she get her food? she 
never seems to go beyond the gates.” 

We agreed that it was “ dréle,” but did not trouble ourselves greatly 
about the matter, having more interesting occupation for our thoughts. 

One evening, in the third week of our tenancy, the others were 
gone to the theatre, and I, pleading letters to write, had remained at 
home with no companion but “Chum,” having given Joséphine 
permission to go out. 
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Chum, by the way, was the only one of the party who did not 
appear to like his winter quarters. He had not been in his usual 
rude health and spirits since we came to the Villa, but seemed restless 
and depressed. Even now, as he lay curled up on my gown, he 
could not sleep quietly, but kept waking up with a start and a shiver, 
looking uneasily about him. 

IT sat in the dining-room, out of which the other rooms opened. 
To the right was the curtained doorway (doors there were none) of the 
salon—to the left, that which admitted to Mrs. Brandon’s bed-room, 
leading out of which was Miss Lester’s. The dressing-room of the 
latter had been converted into a bed-room for Georgie, and the last of 
the suite was my own chamber. 

The evening was warm and very still. Glancing through the open 
window, which was shaded by a tall eucalyptus, I caught a glimpse of 
a sky full of stars, and over the tree-tops a line of tremulous silver 
showed where the sea lay sleeping. 

As I lowered my head to my writing again, my eye was arrested by 
a slight movement of the portidre which screened the drawing-room 
doorway. I looked up quickly, but seeing nothing unusual, concluded 
I had been mistaken. .I was writing busily again, when the dog 
stirred uneasily, growled, then suddenly sprang to his feet, gazing, 
with dilated eyes and ears erect, towards the door. As I involuntarily 
looked again in the same direction, I was startled to see a hand, the 
long slender hand of a woman, put forth from within to draw the 
curtain back. For a moment it remained motionless, grasping the 
portiere, and I had time to note every detail of its form and colour ; 
the fine but dusky skin, the delicate taper fingers, on one of which 
gleamed a quaint snake-shaped gold ring. Then the curtain was 
abruptly withdrawn, and a figure appeared in the opening : a tall, slender 
woman, enveloped in a loose wrapper of some gauzy Algerian stuff. 

It was Madame de Valeyre. I had never had a full view of her 
face before, but I recognised her at once as the original of the 
portrait : thinner, older, with a wild and troubled look in her lovely 
dark eyes, but the same. 

Too startled to speak, I stared at her, and she looked back as 
silently and as fixedly at me. Then, before I could rise or address her, 
my strange visitor crossed the room with a calm and leisurely step, and 
passed through the opposite doorway. 

Recovering from my surprise, I caught up the lamp and followed 
her. She had already traversed Mrs. Brandon’s bedroom, and was 
passing into the one beyond. 

“Pardon, Madame ” I called after her; but she neither paused 
nor turned till she reached the threshold of my own room, the inner 
one of the suite. 

Drawing back the fortitre with one hand, she looked at me over 
her shoulder—a look that thrilled me, so earnest it was, so imperious, 
so fraught with meaning to which I had not the clue—but uttered 
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‘not a word. Then she passed in, and the heavy curtain dropped 
behind her. 

In a second’s space I had followed her into the room. 

To my utter astonishment she was not there. I looked round 
blankly, raising the lamp above my head. There was no other door 
but that by which she had entered ; no closet, no cupboard, no recess 
in which she could be concealed. And yet she was gone, vanished, it 
seemed, into thin air. For a moment I stood, looking about me in 
utter bewilderment ; thena sort of panic seized me—an irrational fear 
of I knew not what or whom. 

_ I hurried back through the empty and silent rooms, not daring to 
cast a glance behind me; and feeling a sudden distaste for the 
dining-room, took refuge in the tiny kitchen, where I sat with Chum 
on my lap, starting nervously at every sound, till the others returned. 

I had decided to say nothing of what had occurred to Miss Lester 
or Georgie, lest it should alarm them, but Mrs. Brandon I must tell, 
for the relief of my own mind, though I hardly expected she would 
believe my story. In fact it seemed, even to myself, so incredible 
that I could well excuse her scepticism. 

It was as I anticipated. She heard me out with a look of mingled 
astonishment and incredulity. 

‘“* My dear Edith,” she said when I had finished ; ‘“‘ excuse me, but 
—are you quite sure you did not fall asleep and dream all this?” 

‘I am quite sure that I was as wide awake then as I am now.” 

“But it is so utterly unaccountable,” she objected ; “not only her 
disappearance, but her appearance. How did she get into the drawing- 
room in the first instance? She was not there when we went out I 
am certain, and she could not have entered it afterwards without your 
seeing her. Why did you not ask her what she wanted—what she 
meant by it ?” 

“‘T was too startled at first, and when I recovered myself she had 
vanished.” 

‘Well, I hope I shall encounter her myself,” Mrs. Brandon re-— 
marked resolutely ; “‘ she shall not ‘ vanish’ again till she has explained 
the matter, I promise you. We can’t have her prowling about our 
rooms like a Banshee.” 

But the days passed on, and we caught no further glimpse of 
Madame de Valeyre. 

® * # # 

It was the last day of the old year—a day so brilliant, so warm, 
serene, and sunny, that it would not have disgraced an English mid- 
summer. Long after Georgie had retired for the night, we three 
elders sat round the handful of wood fire which we kept in more for 
the sake of cheerfulness than warmth, talking of old times, old friends 
and old scenes, in that retrospective mood which falls on most of us 
at such seasons. 

“I wonder if that poor woman upstairs will have any one to wish 
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her ‘ Bonne Année’ to-morrow ?”’ Miss Lester remarked during a pause 
in the conversation. ‘ Fancy how ¢risfe to be spending New Year's 
Eve alone! I thought I heard her crying just now.” 

We listened, and sure enough a sound of suppressed sobbing, inex- 
pressibly sad and forlorn, reached us from the room above. 

“Poor soul!” Mrs. Brandon exclaimed compassionately. “TI feel 
strongly inclined to go upstairs and see if there is anything I can do 
to help or comfort her, but there is no knowing how she might take 
it. She is evidently more than a little foguée, as M. Gillet told us. 
If that husband of hers | 

She left the sentence unfinished, and we all started as a sound of 
wheels reached us, coming rapidly up the garden drive, and stopping 
at the door. The next moment there was a loud peal at the bell. 

‘Who can it be at this hour ? it is past eleven o’clock !” I exclaimed. 

‘Perhaps it is Monsieur de Valeyre,” Lucy Lester suggested 
suddenly. I rose, and, cautiously opening the window, glanced down 
into the garden. The moonlight showed me a tall man’s figure just 
alighting from a facre, the driver of which was handing down a gun- 
case and a portmanteau. 

“It is our landlord, sure enough, ” I said, closing the window. 
“Monsieur Gillet’s information has brought him home, I suppose. 
I hope there will be no ‘scene’ upstairs.” 

“Dear me, I hope not!” Lucy echoed; though the anticipated 
excitement seemed not altogether unpleasing to her. 

‘* He is evidently not remarkable for patience,” was Mrs. Brandon’s 
comment, as another still louder peal rang though the house. “If 
Madame does not choose to admit him one of us must go down. 
Joséphine is in bed long ago.” 

I volunteered for the task, and, Lucy offering to accompany me, 
we descended, noisily escorted by Chum. 

The facre was driving away as we opened the door, and the 
visitor stood on the step, looking out at the moonlit garden. 

He turned, and, expecting no doubt to see a servant, was begin- 
ning an impatient exclamation at the delay, but checked himself on 
perceiving us. 

* A hundred pardons, Mesdames, for disturbing you at this un- 
timely hour,” he said, raising his hat; “but I have only just arrived 
from Corsica. I am Monsieur de Valeyre,” he added. 

I bowed, and drew back to admit him, trying in vain to silence 
Chum, whose bark was now exchanged for a low, angry growl. 

The visitor was a tall, well-built, bronze-complexioned man of six 
or seven and thirty, with a face which would have been strikingly 
handsome but for its worn and haggard look, and something repellent 
in the expression of the bold dark eyes. 

“Your dog objects to strangers, apparently,” he said, with a glance 
of no great favour at the terrier, who responded with a snarl which 
showed all his little sharp white teeth. 
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‘““He is a capital watch-dog,” I said, apologetically ; “he would 
soon let us know if there were thieves in the house.” 

“‘ Ah, that reminds me———” He turned as he spoke, to put up the 
door-chain. ‘TI hear from Gillet, my agent, that you were alarmed 
on your arrival by strange noises in the upper rooms. Do they still 
continue ?” 

“We were not alarmed exactly, but they puzzled us till we knew 
that Madame de Valeyre had returned.” 

He let fall the door-chain and turned to look at me. 

“Madame de Valeyre ?” he repeated. 

“Yes ; did not M. Gillet tell you, Monsieur, that she was here ?” 

‘He told me you had said so, but I could not believe it ; I cannot 
believe it now. She—my wife—is with her family at Algiers, and it 
is not likely she would have returned without letting me know.” 

“She is in the house at this moment,” I said, quietly ; “she has 
been here for the last month. We have not only heard but seen her 
repeatedly—have we not?” I added, turning to my companion, who 
echoed, ‘‘ Repeatedly !” 

He looked from one to the other of us with a frown, but said 
nothing ; and, having secured the fastening of the door, took up his 
portmanteau and followed us upstairs. 

“May I ask you to lend me your light for a moment ?” he said, 
when we reached the landing ; “‘ I will return it presently.” 

Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before he descended. We 
heard him going from room to room, opening and shutting doors and 
windows, but no sound of voices reached us. 

At last he reappeared at the open door of our sitting-room, candle 
in hand. Mrs. Brandon herself went forward to take it from him, 
looking at him scrutinizingly as she did so. 

‘Many thanks, Madame,” he said, relinquishing it to her with a 
bow. Then, turning to me, he added, coldly: “ You were mistaken 
in supposing that my wife had returned. There is no living creature 
in the rooms upstairs, nor have they been entered since I left them.” 

‘But we have seen her ” I began. 

“Whoever you may have seen, it was certainly not my wife,” was 
his reply. 

Before I could speak again, he added : 

“I have the honour to wish you good-evening, Mesdames,” and, 
with a comprehensive bow which included us all, he left the room. 

We looked at each other bewilderedly. What did it mean? What 
had become of the woman ? 

‘‘She must have heard his voice, and hidden herself somewhere, in 
fear of him,” Miss Lester suggested. 

“Depend upon it, she has reason to fear him,” Mrs. Brandon 
remarked. ‘He looks like a man who would use his power merci- 
lessly. It is dreadful to think of that poor half-demented creature 
being left unprotected to his anger, perhaps violence.” 
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Lucy Lester drew her shawl closer round her with a shiver. 

‘I feel as if something terrible was going to happen,” she said 
nervously. 

The same uneasy presentiment weighed on my own mind, together 
with some other shadowy fear which I could not have put into words. 

Feeling too anxious and excited to go to bed, we gathered round 
the fire again, talking in whispers, and listening apprehensively to 
every sound from above. For a time we heard M. de Valeyre moving 
about ; then there was silence, only interrupted when the time-piece, 
chiming midnight, reminded us to wish each other a Happy New 
Year. 

After that I must have fallen into a doze, from which I was roused 
by a touch on my arm. 

“ Edith,” Mrs. Brandon whispered, « do you hear ?” 

I started and sat upright, looking about me in the confusion of a 
sudden awakening. ‘‘ What is it ?” I asked. 

Keeping her hand on my arm, she pointed upwards. The light 
restless footsteps we had grown to know so well, were once more 
pacing to and fra overhead, and we heard the low intermittent murmur 
of a woman’s voice. Suddenly it was interrupted by a cry—a man’s 
hoarse cry of mortal anguish or terror, such as I trust I may never 
hear again. 

Mingling with the cry, came a peal of eldritch laughter, then the 
sound of a struggle, and a heavy fall which shook the house. 

‘“* Come, or there will be murder done,” Mrs. Brandon exclaimed, 
and she hurried from the room and upstairs, followed by Miss Lester 
and myself. 

We found the outer door of M. de Valeyre’s apartments closed, 
but not locked, and passing through the ante-chamber, entered the 
first room of the suite. A lamp on the chimney-piece showed that it 
was in strange disorder ; the furniture displaced, the carpet upturned, 
the cloth half-dragged from the table. 

Its only present occupant was the master of the house, who 
crouched against the wall at the further end, in an attitude of abject 
terror. 

Never while I live shall I forget the face he turned towards us 
when we entered. With strained dilated eyes, and parted lips, it 
looked like an image of incarnate Fear. I stopped short over the 
threshold, feeling a shrinking reluctance to enter, but Mrs. Brandon 
without hesitation advanced to his side. 

“What is the matter ? what has happened ?” she asked. 

He looked at her vaguely, but seemed incapable of uttering a word, 
and put his hand to his throat as if suffocating. There was a carafe 
of brandy on the table. She filled a liqueur glass and held it to his 
lips. Presently he drew a deep sobbing breath, and half raised 
himself, glancing round the room with a haggard look of dread. 

‘Is she—gone ?” he asked hoarsely. 
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“There is no one here but ourselves,” Mrs. Brandon replied. 
** You ”” She broke off, recoiling from him with a stifled cry. 

He had started convulsively, and was gazing with a look of speech- 
less terror at some object on the opposite side of the room. In- 
voluntarily we followed the direction of his eyes, but to us nothing 
was visible. 

“There she is—look!” he gasped. ‘“ My wife—dead, yet living. 
Keep her from me—keep her hands from my throat! Ayesha— 
mercy—pardon! Oh, Heaven.” 

He crouched against the wall again, putting out both hands to repel 
some invisible assailant ; struggling desperately as if with an actual 
bodily antagonist, and apparently using all his strength to keep the 
murderous fingers from his throat. 

Mrs. Brandon had fled from him in a panic, and we all three 
stood on the threshold, watching with horror-struck eyes that ghastly 
struggle. It did not last long. With a dreadful choking cry he 
dropped his arms ; his whole figure collapsed and fell in a heap, face 
downwards, on the floor. 

Strangely enough my fear had now utterly passed away. While the 
others hesitated I approached him and lifted his head, and turned his 
face to the light. After one glance I laid it down again with a 
shudder. ‘ Has he fainted again?” they asked me. “ He is dead,” 
I answered, as I rose. 

Yes, he was dead ; but Zow had he died? What was the meaning 
of those livid finger-marks, which, for a moment, I had. seen plainly 
printed on his throat? That is a mystery which has never been solved. 

* # # * # 

The sudden death of the master of the Villa de l’Orient caused a 
sensation in Nice, where he was well known, and it was intensified 
by a rumour that Madame de Valeyre had mysteriously disappeared. 
There was no trace of her recent presence in the house, and it was 
ascertained that her relatives in Algeria had had no news of her for 
more than a year. Some other facts came to light which threw a 
sinister suspicion on the dead man. Search was made in the garden 
and grounds, and finally her body was discovered buried under the 
old olive-tree. An Algerian scarf, tightly knotted round her throat, 
showed what had been the manner of her death. 

It need hardly be said that we took flight as soon as possible from 
the ill-omened house, which was shortly afterwards demolished by 
order of the Valeyre family, so that not a vestige now remains of 
what we once called “ our villa.” 
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THE BLUE ROOM. 


Ir happened twice in my time. It 
will never happen again, they say, 
since Miss Erristoun (Mrs. Arthur, 
that is now,) and Mr. CalderMaxwell 
between them found out the secret of 
the haunted room, and laid the ghost 
for ghost it was, though at the time 
Mr. Maxwell gave it another name, 
Latin, I fancy, but all I can remember 
about it now is that it somehow re- 
minded me of poultry-rearing. I am 
the housekeeper at Mertoun Towers, as 
my aunt was before me, and her aunt 
before her, and first of all my great- 
grandmother, who was a distant cousin 
of the Laird, and had married the 
chaplain, but being left penniless at 
her husband’s death, was thankful to 
accept the post which has ever since 
been occupied by one of her descen- 
dants. Tt gives us a sort of standing 
with the servants, being, as it were, 
related to the family ; and Sir Archi- 
bald and my Lady have always 
acknowledged the connection, and 
treated us with more freedom than 
would be accorded to ordinary 
dependants. 

‘Mertoun has been my home from 
the time I was eighteen. Something 
occurred then of which, since it has 
nothing to do with this story, I need 
only say that it wiped out for ever 
any idea of marriage on my part, and 
I came to the Towers to be trained 
under my aunt's vigilant eye for the 
duties in which I was one day to 
succeed her. 

Of course I knew there was a story 
about the blue tapestry room. Every- 
‘one knew that, though the old Laird 
had given strict orders that the sub- 
ject should not be discussed among the 


servants, and always discouraged any 
allusion to it on the part of his family 
and guests. But there is a strange 
fascination about everything connected 
with the supernatural, and orders or no 
orders, people, whether gentle or simple, 
will try to gratify their curiosity ; so 
good deal of surreptitious talk went 
on both in the drawing-room and the 
servants’ hall, and hardly a guest 
came to the house but would pay a 
visit to the Blue Room and ask all 
manner of questions about the ghost. 
‘The odd part of the business was that 
no one knew what the ghost was 
supposed to be, or even if there were 
any ghost at all. I tried hard to get 
my aunt to tell me some details of the 
legend, but she always reminded me of 
Sir Archibald’s orders, and added that 
tho tale most likely started with the 
superstitious fancy of people who lived 
long ago and were very ignorant, 
because a certain Lady Barbara 
Mertoun had died in that room. 

I reminded her that people must 
have died, at some time or other, in 
pretty nearly every room in the house, 
and no one had thought of calling 
them haunted, or hinting that it was 
unsafe to sleep there. 

She answered that Sir Archibald 
himself had used the Blue Room, and 
one or two other gentlemen, who had 
passed the night there for a wager, 
and they had neither seen nor heard 
anything unusual. For her part, she 
added, she did not hold with people 
wasting their time thinking of such 
folly, when they had much better be 
giving their minds to their proper 
business. 

Somehow her professions of incredu- 
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lity did not ring true, and I wasn’t 
satisfied, though T gave up asking 
questions. But if I said nothing, T 
thought the more, and often when my 
duties took me to the Blue Room I 
would wonder why, if nothing had 
happened there, and there was no real 
inystery, the room was never used ; it 
had not even a mattress on the fine 
carved bedstead, which was only 
covered by a sheet to keep it from 
the dust, And then I would steal 
into the portrait gallery to look at the 
great picture of the Lady Barbara, 
who had died in the full bloom of her 
youth, no one knew why, for she was 
just. found one morning stiff and cold, 
stretched across that fine bed under 
the blue tapestried canopy. 

She must have been a beautiful 
woman, with her great black eyes and 
splendid auburn hair, though I doubt 
her beauty was all on the outside, for 
she had belonged to the gayest’ set 
of the Court, which was none too 
respectable in those days, if half the 
tales one hears of it are true; and 
indeed a modest lady would hardly 
have been painted in such a dress, all 
slipping off her shoulders, and so thin 
that one can see right through the 
stuff. There must have been some- 
thing queer about her too, for they do 
say her father-inlaw, who was known 
as the wicked Lord Mertoun, would 
not have her buried with the rest of 
the family ; but that might have been 
his spite, because he was angry that 
she had no child, and her husband, who 
was but a sickly sort of man, dying 
of consumption but a month later, 
there was no direct heir; so that with 
the old Lord the title became extinct, 
and the estates passed to the Protes- 
tant branch of the family, of which 
the present Sir Archibald Mertoun is 
the head. Be that as it may, Lady 
Barbara lies by herself in the church- 
yard, near the lych-gate, under a 
grand marble tomb indeed, but all 
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alone, while her husband’s coffin has 
its place beside those of his brothers 
who died before him, among their 
ancestors and descendants in the 
great vault under the chancel. 

I often used to think about her, 
and wonder why she died, and how ; 
and then It happened and the mystery 
grew deeper than ever. 

‘There was a family-gathering that 
Christmas, I remember, the first 
Christmas for many years that had 
been kept at Mertoun, and we had 
been very busy arranging the rooms 
for the different guests, for on New 
‘Year's Eve there was a ball in the 
neighbourhood, to which Lady Mer- 
toun was taking a large party, and 
for that night, at least, the house 
‘was as full as it would hold. 

T was in the linen-room, helping to 
sort the sheets and pillow-covers for 
the different beds, when my Lady 
came in with an open letter in her 
hand. 

She began to talk to my aunt in a 
low voice, explaining something which 
seemed to have put her out, for when 
I returned from carrying a pile of 
linen to the head-housemaid, I heard 
her say : “It is too annoying to upset 
all one’s arrangements at the last 
moment. Why couldn’t she have left 
the girl at home and brought another 
maid, who could be squeezed in some- 
where without any trouble?” 

I gathered that one of the visitors, 
Lady Grayburn, had written that she 
was bringing her companion, and as 
she had left her maid, who was ill, at 
home, she wanted the young lady to 
have a bedroom adjoining hers, so that 
she might be at hand to give any help 
that was required. The request seemed 
rifling matter enough in itself, but 
it just 80 happened that there really 
was no room at liberty. Every bed- 
room on the first corridor was occu- 
pied, with the exception of the Blue 
Room, which, as ill-luck would have 
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it, chanced to be next to that arranged 
for Lady Grayburn. 

‘My aunt made several suggestions, 
but mone of them seemed quite 
practicable, and at last my Lady 
broke out: “Well, it cannot be 
helped ; you must put Miss Wood in 
the Blue Room, It is only for one 
night, and she won't know anything 
about that silly story.” 

“Oh, my Lady!” my aunt cried, 
and I knew by her tone that she had 
not spoken the truth when she pro- 
feased to think so lightly of the ghost. 

“T can’t help it,” her Ladyship 
answered: “beside I don’t believe 
there is anything really wrong with 
the room. Sir Archibald has slept 
there, and he found no cause for 
complaint.” 

“But & woman, a young woman,” 
my aunt urged; “indeed I wouldn't 
run such a risk, my Lady ; let me put 
one of the gentlemen in there, and 
‘Miss Wood can have the first room in 
the west corridor.” 

“And what use would she be to 
Lady Grayburn out there?” said her 
Ladyship. “Don't be foolish, my 
good Marris. Unlock the door be- 
tween the two rooms; Miss Wood 
can leave it open if she feels nervous ; 
but I shall not say a word about that 
foolish superstition, and I shall be 
very much annoyed if any one else 
does #0.” 

She spoke as if that settled the 
question, but my aunt wasn’t easy. 
“The Laird,” she murmured ; “ what 
will he say to a lady being put to 
sleep there?” 

“Sir Archibald does not interfere 
in household arrangements. Have 
the Blue Room made ready for Miss 
‘Wood at once. J will take the re- 
sponsibility,—if there is any.” 

On that her Ladyship went away, 
and there was nothing for it but to 
carry out her orders. The Blue Room 
was prepared, a great fire lighted, and 
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when I went round last thing to see 
all was in order for the visitor's arrival, 
I couldn’t but think how handsome 
and comfortable it looked. There 
were candles burning brightly on the 
toilet-table and chimney-piece, and a 
fine blaze of logs on the wide hearth. 
I saw nothing had been overlooked, 
and was closing the door when my 
eyes fell on the bed. It was crumpled 
just as if someone had thrown them- 
selves across it, and I was vexed that 
the housemaids should have been so 
careless, especially with the smart 
new quilt. I went round, and patted 
up the feathers, and smoothed the 
counterpane, just as the carriages 
drove under the window. 

By and by Lady Grayburn and 
‘Miss Wood came up-stairs, and know- 
ing they had brought no maid, I went 
to assist in the unpacking. I was a 
long time in her Ladyship’s room, and 
when I'd settled her I tapped at the 
next door and offered to help Miss 
Wood. Lady Grayburn followed me 
almost immediately to inguire the 
whereabouts of some keys. She spoke 
very sharply, I thought, to her com- 
panion, who seemed a timid, delicate 
slip of a girl, with nothing noticeable 
about her except her hair, which was 
lovely, pale golden, and’ heaped in 
thick coils all round her small head. 

“You will certainly be late,” Lady 
Grayburn said. “What an age you 
have been, and you have not half 
finished unpacking yet.” The young 
lady murmured something about there 
being so little time. “You have had 
time to sprawl on the bed instead of 
getting ready,” was the retort, and as 
Miss Wood meekly denied the impu- 
tation, I looked over my shoulder at 
the bed, and saw there the same 
strange indentation I had noticed 
before. It made my heart beat faster, 
for without any reason at all I felt 
certain that crease must have some- 
thing to do with Lady Barbara, 
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‘Miss Wood didn’t go to the ball. 
She had supper in the schoolroom with 
the young ladies’ governess, and as I 
heard from one of the maids that she 
was to sit up for Lady Grayburn, I 
took her some wine and sandwiches 
about twelve o'clock. She stayed in 
the schoolroom, with a book, till the 
first party came home soon after two. 
I'd been round the rooms with the 
housemaid to see the fires were kept 
up, and I wasn’t surprised to find 
that queer crease back on the bed 
again ; indeed, I sort of expected it. 
I said nothing to the maid, who 
didn’t seem to have noticed anything 
out of the way, but I told my aunt, 
and though she answered sharply that 
I was talking nonsense, she turned 
quite pale, and I heard her mutter 
something under breath that sounded 
like “God help her !” 

I slept badly that night, for, do 
what I would, the thought of that 
poor young lady alone in the Blue 
Room kept me awake and restless. 
I was nervous, I suppose, and once, 
just as I was dropping off, I started 
up, fancying I’d heard a scream. I 
opened my door and listened, but 
there wasn’t a sound, and after wait- 
ing a bit I crept back to bed, and lay 
there shivering till I fell asleep. 

The household wasn’t astir as early 
as usual. Every one was tired after 
the late night, and tea wasn’t to be 
sent to the ladies till half-past nine. 
My aunt said nothing about the ghost, 
but I noticed she was fidgety, and 
asked almost first thing if anyone 
had been to Miss Wood’s room. I was 
telling her that Martha, one of the 
housemaids, had just taken up the 
tray, when the girl came running in 
with a scared, white face. “For 
pity’s sake, Mrs, Marris,” she cried, 
“come to the Blue Room ; something 
awful has happened !” 

My aunt stopped to ask no ques- 
tions, She ran straight upstairs, and 
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as I followed I heard her muttering 
to herself, “I knew it, I knew it. Oh 
Lord! what will my Lady feel like 
now 1” 

If I live to be a hundred I shall 
never forget that poor girl’s face. It 
‘was just as if she'd been frozen with 
terror. Her eyes were wide open and 
fixed, and her little hands clenched 
in the coverlet on each side of her 
‘as she lay across the bed in the very 
place where that crease had been. 

Of course the whole house was 
aroused. Sir Archibald sent one of 
the grooms post-haste for the doctor, 
but he could do nothing when he 
came; Miss Wood had been dead for 
at least five hours. 

‘Tt was a sad business. All the 
visitors went away as soon as possible, 
except Lady Grayburn, who was 
obliged to stay for the inquest. 

In his evidence, the doctor stated 
death was due to failure of heart’s 
action, occasioned possibly by some 
sudden shock ; and though the jury 
did not say 80 in their verdict, it was 
an open secret that they’blamed her 
Ladyship for permitting Miss Wood 
to sleep in the haunted room. No 
one could have reproached her more 
bitterly than she did herself, poor 
lady ; and if she had done wrong she 
certainly suffered for it, for she never 
recovered from the shock of that 
dreadful morning, and became more 
or less of an invalid till her death five 
years later. 

All this happened in 184—. It 
was fifty years before another woman 
slept in the Blue Room, and fifty 
years had brought with them many 
changes. The old Laird was gathered 
to his fathers, and his son, the 
present Sir Archibald, reigned in his 
stead ; his sons were grown men, and 
Mr. Charles, the eldest, married, with 
a fine little boy of his own. My 
aunt had been dead many a year, and 
T was an old woman, though active 
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and able as ever to keep the maids 
up to their work, They take more 
looking after now, I think, than in 
the old days before there was so much 
talk of education, and when young 
women who took service thought less 
of dress and more of dusting. Not 
but what education is a fine thing in 
its proper place, that is, for gentlefolk. 
If Miss Erristoun, now, hadn't been 
the clever, strong-minded young lady 
she is, she’d never have cleared the 
Blue Room of its terrible secret, and 
lived to make Mr. Arthur the hap- 
piest man alive. 

‘He'd taken a great deal of notice 
of her when she first came in the 
summer to visit Mrs. Charles, and I 
wasn't surprised to find she was one 
of the guests for the opening of the 
shooting-season. It wasn't a regular 
house-party (for Sir Archibald and 
Lady Mertoun were away), but just 
half-dozen young ladies, friends of 
Mrs. Charles, who was but a girl 
herself, and as many gentlemen that 
Mr. Charles and Mr. Arthur had in- 
vited. And very gay they were, 
what with lunches at the covert-side, 
and tennis-parties, and little dances 
got up at a few hours’ notice, and 
sometimes of an evening they'd play 
hide-and-seek all over the house just 
as if they'd been so many children, 

It surprised me at first to see Miss 
Erristoun, who was said to be s0 
learned, and had held her own with 
all the gentlemen at Cambridge, play- 
ing with the rest like any ordinary 
young lady; but she seemed to enjoy 
‘the fun as much as any one, and was 
always first in any amusement that 
was planned. I didn’t wonder at 
Mr, Arthur's fancying her, for she 
was a handsome girl, tall and finely 
made, and carried herself like @ 
Princess. She had a wonderful head 
of hair, too, so long, her maid told 
me, it touched the ground as she sat 
on a chair to have it brushed. Every- 
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body seemed to take to her, but I 
soon noticed it was Mr, Arthur or 
Mr. Calder-Maxwell she liked best. to 
be with. 

Mr. Maxwell is a Professor now, 
and s great man at Oxford; but 
then he was just an undergraduate 
the same as Mr. Arthur, though more 
studious, for he'd spend hours in the 
library poring over those old books 
full of queer black characters, that 
they say the wicked Lord Mertoun 
collected in the time of King Charles 
the Second. Now and then Miss 
Erristoun would stay indoors to help 
him, and it was something they found 
out in their studies that gave them 
the clue to the secret of the Blue, 
Room. 

For a long time after Miss Wood’s 
death all mention of the ghost was 
strictly forbidden. Neither the Laird 
nor her Ladyship could bear the 
slightest allusion to the subject, and 
the Blue Room was kept locked, ex- 
cept when it had to be cleaned and 
aired. But as the years went by 
the edge of the tragedy wore off, and 
Dy dogrees it grew to be just a story 
‘that people talked about in much the 
same way as they had done when I 
first came to the Towers; and if 
many believed in the mystery and 
speculated as to what the ghost could 
be, there were others who didn't 
hesitate to declare Miss Wood’s dying 
in that room was a mere coincidence, 
and had nothing to do with super- 
natural agency. Miss Erristoun was 
one of those who held most strongly 
to this theory. She didn't believe a 
bit in ghosts, and said straight out 
that there wasn’t any of tho tales 
told of haunted houses which could 
not be traced to natural causes, if 
people had courage and science enough 
to investigate them thoroughly. 

Tt had been very wet all that day, 
and the gentlemen had stayed indoors, 
and nothing would serve Mrs. Charles 
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but they should all have an old- 
fashioned tea in my room and “talk 
ghosts,” as she called it. They made 
me tell them all I knew about the 
Blue Room, and it was then, when 
every one was discussing the story 
and speculating as to what the ghost 
could be, that Miss Erristoun spoke 
up. “The poor girl had heart-com- 
plaint,” she finished by saying, “and 
she would have died the same way 
in any other room.” 

“But what about the other people 
who have slept there?” someone ob- 
jected. 

“They did not die, Old Sir 
Archibald came to no harm, neither 
did Mr. Hawksworth, nor the other 
man. They were healthy, and had 
plenty of pluck, so they saw nothing.” 

“They were not women,” put in 
‘Mrs, Charles; “you see the ghost 
only appears to the weaker sex.” 

“That proves the story to be a 
mere legend,” Miss Erristoun said with 
decision, “First it was reported that 
everyone who slept in the room died. 
Then one or two men did sleep there, 
and remained alive ; so the tale had 
to be modified, and since one woman 
could be proved to have died suddenly 
there, the fatality was represented as 
attaching to women only. If a girl 
with a sound constitution and good 
nerve were once to spend the night 
in that room, your charming family- 
spectre would be discredited for ever.” 

‘There was a perfect chorus of di 
sent. None of the ladies could agree, 
and most of the gentlemen doubted 
whether any woman’s nerve would 
stand the ordeal. The more they 
argued the more Miss Erristoun per- 
sisted in her view, till at last Mrs. 
Charles got vexed, and cried: “ Well, 
it is one thing to talk about it, and 
another to do it. Confess now, Edith, 
you daren’t sleep in that room yourself.” 

“T dare and I will,” she answered 
directly. “I don’t believe in ghosts, 
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and I am ready to stand the test. I 
will sleep in the Blue Room to-night, 
if you like, and to-morrow morning 
you will have to confess that whatever 
there may be against the haunted 
chamber, it is not a ghost.” 

T think Mrs. Charles was sorry she'd 
spoken then, for they all took Miss 
Erristoun up, and the gentlemen were 
for laying wagers as to whether she'd 
see anything or not. When it was 
too late she tried to laugh aside her 
challenge as absurd, but Miss Erris- 
toun wouldn't be put off. She said 
she meant to see the thing through, 
and if she wasn’t allowed to have a bed 
made up, she'd carry in her blankets 
and pillows, and camp out on the floor. 

The others were all laughing and 
disputing together, but I saw Mr. 
Maxwell look at her very curiously. 
Then he drew Mr. Arthur aside, and 
began to talk in an undertone. I 
couldn't hear what he said, but Mr. 
Arthur answered quite short : 

“Te’s the maddest thing I ever 
heard of, and I won't allow it for a 
moment.” 

“She will not ask your permission 
perhaps,” Mr. Maxwell retorted. Then 
he turned to Mrs. Charles, and in- 
quired how long it was since the Blue 
Room had been used, and if it was 
kept aired. I could speak to that, 
and when he'd heard that there was 
no bedding there, but that fires were 
kept up regularly, he said he meant 
to have the first refusal of the ghost, 
and if he saw nothing it would be 
time enough for Miss Erristoun to take 
her turn. 

‘Mr. Maxwell had a kind of knack 
of settling things, and somehow with 
his quiet manner always seemed to 
get his own way. Just before dinner 
he came to me with Mrs. Charles, and 
said it was all right, I was to get the 
room made ready quietly, not for all 
the servants to know, and he was 
going to sleep there. 
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I heard next morning that he came 
down to breakfast as usual. He'd 
had an excellent night, he said, and 
never slept better. 

Tt was wet again that morning, 
raining “cats and dogs,” but Mr. 
Arthur went out in it all. Held 
almost quarrelled with Miss Erristoun, 
and was furious with Mr. Maxwell for 
encouraging her in her idea of testing 
the ghost-theory, as they called it. 
‘Those two were together in the 
library most of the day, and Mrs. 
Charles was chafing Miss Erristoun 
as they went upstairs to dress, and 
asking her if she found the demons 
interesting. Yes, she said, but there 
was a page missing in the most excit- 
ing part of the book. They could not 
make head or tail of the context for 
some time, and then Mr. Maxwell dis- 
covered that a leaf had been cut out. 
‘They talked of nothing else all through 
dinner, the butler told me, and Miss 
Erristoun seemed so taken up with 
her studies, I hoped she'd forgotten 
about the haunted room. But. she 
wasn’t one of the sort to forget. Later 
in the evening I came across her 
standing with Mr. Arthur in the cor- 
ridor. “He was talking very earnestly, 
and I saw her shrug her shoulders 
and just look up at him and smile, in 
8 sort of way that meant she wasn’t 
going to give in. I was slipping 
quietly by, for I didn’t want to dis- 
turb them, when Mr. Maxwell came 
out of the billiard-room. “It’s our 
game,” he said ; “won't you come and 
play the tie?” 

T’'m quite ready,” Miss Erristoun 
answered, and was turning away, when 
Mr. Arthur laid his hand on her arm. 
“Promise me first,” he urged, “ pro- 
mise me that much, at least.” 

“ How tiresome you are!” shé said 
quite pettishly. “Very well then, I 
promise ; and now please, don't worry 
me any more.” 

Mr. Arthur watched her go back to 
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the billiard-room with his friend, and 
he gave a sort of groan. Then he 
caught sight of me and came along the 
passage. “She won't give it up,” he 


said, and his face was quite white. 
“Pve done all I can; I'd have tele- 
graphed to my ‘father, but I don't 
know where they'll stay in Paris, and 
anyway there'd be no time to get an 
answer. Mrs. Marris, she’s going to 
room, and if any- 


sleep in that d- 


off short, and threw himself on to the 
window-seat, hiding his face on his 
folded arms. 

I could have cried for sympathy 
with his trouble. Mr. Arthur has 
always been a favourite of mine, and 
I felt downright angry with Miss 
Erristoun for making him so miserable 
just out of a bit of bravado. 

“I think they are all mad,” he 
went on presently. “Charley ought 
to have stopped the whole thing at 
once, but Kate and the others have 
talked him round. He professes to 
believe there’s no danger, and Maxwell 
has got his head full of some rubbish 
he has found in those beastly books 
‘on Demonology, and he’s backing her 
up. She won't listen to a word I say. 
She told me point-blank she'd never 
speak to me again if I interfered. 
She doesn't care a hang for me; I 
know that now, but I can’t help it; 
I—T'd give my life for her.” 

I did my best to comfort him, say- 
ing Miss Erristoun wouldn't come to 
any harm; but it wasn’t a bit of use, 
for I didn’t believe in my own assur- 
ances, I felt nothing but ill could 
come of such tempting of Providence, 
and I seemed to see that other poor 
girl's terrible face as it had looked 
when we found her dead in that 
wicked room. However, it is a true 
saying that “a wilful woman will 
have her way,” and we could do 
nothing to prevent Miss Erristoun’s 
risking her life; but I made up my 
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mind to one thing, whatever other 
people might do, J wasn’t going to 
bed that night. 

Td been getting the winter-hangings 
into order, and the upholstress had 
used the little boudoir at the end of 
the long corridor for her work. I 
made up the fire, brought in a fresh 
lamp, and when the house was quiet, 
I crept down and settled myself there 
to watch, It wasn’t ten yards from 
the door of the Blue Room, and over 
the thick carpet I could pass without 
making a sound, and listen at the 
keyhole, Miss Erristoun had pro- 
mised Mr. Arthur she would not 
lock her door ; it was the one con- 
cession he'd been able to obtain from 
her. ‘The ladies went to their rooms 
about eleven, but Miss Erristoun 
stayed talking to Mrs. Charles for 
nearly an hour while her maid was 
brushing her hair. I saw her go to 
the Blue Room, and by and by 
Louise left her, and all was quiet. 
Tt must have been half-past one 
before I thought I heard something 
moving outside. I opened the door 
and looked out, and there was Mr. 
Arthur standing in the passage. He 
gave a start when he saw me. “You 
are sitting up,” he said, coming into 
the room ; “then you do believe there 
is evil work on hand tonight? The 
others have’ gone to bed, but I can't 
rest; it’s no use my trying to sleep. 
I meant to stay in the smoking-room, 
but it is so far away ; I couldn't hear 
there even if she called for help. I’ve 
listened at the door; there isn’t a 
sound. Can't you go in and see if 
it’s all right? Ob, Marris, if she 
should——” 

I knew what he meant, but I wasn’t 
going to admit that possible,—yet. 
“T can’t go into a lady’s room without 
any reason,” I said; “but I've been 
to the door every few minutes for the 
last hour and more, It wasn't till 
half-past twelve that Misa Erristoun 
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stopped moving about, and I don't 
believe, Mr. Arthur, that God will 
et harm come to her, without giving 
those that care for her some warning. 
I mean to keep on listening, and if 
there’s the least hint of anything 
wrong, why I'll go to her at once, and 
you are at hand here to help.” 

I talked to him a bit more till he 
seemed more reasonable, and then we 
sat there waiting, hardly speaking a 
word except when, from time to time, 
I went outside to listen. The house 
was deathly quiet ; there was some- 
thing terrible, I thought, in the still- 
ness; not a sign of life anywhere 
save just in the little boudoir, where 
Mr. Arthur paced up and down, or 
sat with a strained look on his face, 
watching the door. 

‘As three o'clock struck, I went out 
again. There is a window in the 
corridor, angle for angle with the 
boudoir-door. As I passed, some one 
stepped from behind the curtains and a 
voice whispered: “Don't be frightened 
Mrs. Marris; it is only me, Calder- 
Maxwell. Mr. Arthur is there, isn't 
het” He pushed open the boudoir 
door. “May I come int” he said 
softly. “I guessed you'd be about, 
Mertoun. I'm notatall afraid myself, 
but if there is anything in that little 
legend, it is as well for some of us to 
be on hand. It was a good idea of 
yours to get Mra. Marris to keep 
watch with you.” 

Mr, Arthur looked at him as black 
as thunder. “If you didn’t know 
there was something in it,” he said, 
“you wouldn’t be here now; and 
knowing that, you're nothing less than 
a blackguard for egging that girl on 
to risk her life, for the sake of trying 
to prove your insane theories. You 
are flo friend of mine after this, and 
Til never willingly see you or speak 
to you again.” 

I was fairly frightened at his 
words, and for how Mr. Maxwell 
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might take them; but he just smiled, 
and lighted a cigarette, quite cool and 
quiet. 

“Pm not going to quarrel with you, 
old chap,” he said. “You're a bit on 
the strain to-night, and when a man 
has nerves he mustn't be held respon- 
sible for all his words.” Then he 
turned to me. “You're a sensible 
woman, Mrs, Marris, and a brave one 
too, I fancy. If I stay here with Mr. 
Arthur, will you keep close outside 
Miss Erristoun's door?’ She may talk 
in her sleep quietly; that’s of no 
consequence; but if she should ery 
out, go in at once, at once, you under- 
stand ; we shall hear you, and follow 
immediately.” 

At that Mr. Arthur was on his 
feet. “You know more than you 
pretend,” he cried. “You slept in 
that room last night. By Heaven, 
if you've played any trick on her 
rm—” 

Mr. Maxwell held the door open. 
“Will you go, please, Mrs. Marris?” 
he said in his quiet “Merton, 
don’t be a d— fool.” 

I went as he told me, and I give 
you my word I was all ears, for I felt 
certain Mr. Maxwell knew more than 
we did, and that he expected some- 
thing to happen. 

Tt seemed like hours, though I know 
now it could not have been more than 
a quarter of that time, before I could 
be positive someone was moving be- 
hind that closed door. 

‘At first I thought it was only my 
own heart, which was beating against 
my ribs like a hammer; but soon I 
could distinguish footsteps, and a sort 
of murmur like someone speaking con- 
tinuously, but very low. Then a 
voice (it was Miss Erristoun’s this 
time) said, “No, it is impossible ; T am 
dreaming, I must be dreaming.” ‘There 
was a kind of rustling as though she 
were moving quickly across the floor. 
Thad my fingers on the handle, but I 
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seemed as if I’d lost power to stir ; 
I could only wait for what might 
come next. 

Suddenly she began to say some- 
thing out loud. I could not make 
out the words, which didn't sound 
like English, but almost directly she 
stopped short, “TI can't remember any 
more,” she cried in a troubled tone. 


“What shall I dot I can't——” 
‘There was a pause. Then—No, 
no!” she shrieked. “Ob, Arthur, 
Arthur!” 


At that my strength came back to 
me, and I flung open the door. 

There was a night-lamp burning on 
the table, and the room was quite 
light. Miss Erristoun was standing 
by the bed; she seemed to have 
backed up against it; her hands 
were down at her sides, her fingers 
clutching at the quilt. Her face was 
white as a sheet, and her eyes staring 
wide with terror, as well they might, 
—I know I never had such a shock 
in my life, for if it was my last word, 
I swear there was a man standing 
close in front of her. He turned and 
looked at me as I opened the door, 
and I saw his face as plain as I did 
hers. He was young and very hand- 
some, and his eyes shone like an 
animal's when you see them in the 
dark. 

“Arthur!” Miss Erristoun gasped 
again, and I saw she was fainting. I 
sprang forward, and caught her by 
the shoulders just a she was falling 
back on to the bed. 

Tt was all over in a second. Mr. 
Arthur had her in his arms, and 
when I looked up there were only us 
four in the room, for Mr. Maxwell 
had followed on Mr. Arthur's heels, 
and was kneeling beside me with his 

ra on Miss Erristoun’s pulse. 
“Tt’s only a faint,” he said, “she'll 
come round directly, Better take her 
out of this at once; here’s a dressing- 
gown.” He threw the wrapper round 
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her, and would have helped to raise 
her, but Mr. Arthur needed no assist- 
ance. He lifted Miss Erristoun as if 
she'd been a baby, and carried her 
straight to the boudoir. He laid her 
on the couch and knelt beside her, 
chafing her hands. “Get the brandy 
out of the smoking room, Maxwell,” 
he said. “Mrs. Maris, have you 
any salts handy 1” 

T always carry a bottle in my 
pocket, s0 I gave it to him, before I 
ran after Mr. Maxwell, who had 
lighted a candle, and was going for 
the brandy. “Shall I wake Mr. 
Charles and the servants?” I cried. 
“Hell be hiding somewhere, but he 
hasn’t had time to get out of the 


house yet.” 
He looked as if he thought I was 
crazed. “He—whot” he asked 


“The man,” I said; “there was a 
man in Miss Erristoun's room. I'll 
call up Soames and Robert.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
he said sharply. “There was no man 
in that room.” 

“There was,” I retorted, “for I 
saw him; and a great powerful man 
too. Someone ought to go for the 
police before he has time to get off.” 

Mr. Maxwell was always an odd 
sort of gentleman, but I didn't know 
what to make of the way he behaved 
then. He just leaned against the 
wall, and laughed till the teare came 
into his eyes. 

“Tt is no laughing matter that T 
can see,” I told him quite short, for 
I was angry at his treating the matter 
so lightly; “and I consider it no 
more than my duty to let Mr. Charles 
know that there’ a burglar on the 
premises.” 

He grew grave at once then. “I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Marris,” he 
said seriously ; “but I couldn't help 
smiling at the idea of the police. The 
vicar would be more to the point, all 
things considered. You really must 
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not think of rousing the household ; 
it might do Miss Erristoun a great 
injury, and could in no case be of the 
slightest use. Don’t you understand? 
Tt was not a man at all you ssw, it 
was an—well, it was what haunt. 
the Blue Room.” 

Then he ran downstairs leaving me 
fairly dazed, for I'd made so sure 
what I'd seen was a real man, that 
T'd clean forgotten all about the ghost. 

Miss Erristoun wasn't long regain. 
ing consciousness. She swallowed the 
brandy we gave her like a lamb, and 
sat up bravely, though she started at 
every sound, and kept her hand in 
Mr. Arthur's like a frightened child. 
It was strange, seeing how indepen- 
dent and stand-off she'd been with 
him before, but she seemed all the 
sweeter for the change. It was as if 
they'd come to an understanding with- 
out any words; and, indeed, he must 
have known she had cared for him all 
along, when she called out his name 
in her terror. 

As soon as she'd recovered herself 
a little, Mr. Maxwell began asking 
questions. Mr. Arthur would have 
stopped him, but he insisted that it 
was of the greatest importance to 
hear everything while the impression 
was fresh; and when she had got 
over the first effort, Miss Erristoun 
seemed to find relief in telling her 
experience. She sat there with one 
hand in Mr. Arthur's while she spoke, 
and Mr. Maxwell wrote down what 
she said in his pocket-book. 

She told us she went to bed quite 
easy, for she wasn’t the least nervous, 
and being tired she soon dropped off 
to sleep. Then she had a sort of 
dream, I suppose, for she thought she 
was in the same room, only differently 
furnished, all but the bed. She 
described exactly how everything was 
arranged. She had the strangest 
feeling too, that she was not herself 
but someone else, and that she was 
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going to do something,—something 
that must be done, though she was 
frightened to death all the time, and 
kept stopping to listen at the inner 
door, expecting someone would hear 
her moving about and call out for her 
to go to them, That in itself was 
queer, for there was nobody sleeping 
in the adjoining room. In her dream, 
she went on to say, she saw a curious 
little silver brazier, one that stands in 
a cabinet in the picture-gallery (a fine 
example of eingue cento work, I think 
T’ve heard my Lady call it), and this 
she remembered holding in her hands 
a long time, before she set it on a 
little table beside the bed. Now the 
bed in the Blue Room is very hand- 
some, richly carved on the cornice and 
frame, and especially on the posta, 
which are a foot square at the base 
and covered with relief-work in a 
design of fruit and flowers. Miss 
Erristoun said she went to the left- 
hand post at the foot, and after pass- 
ing her hand over the carving, she 
seemed to touch a spring in one of the 
centre flowers, and the panel fell out- 
wards like a lid, disclosing a secret 
cupboard out of which she took some 
papers and a box. She seemed to 
know what to do with the papers, 
though she couldn’t tell us what was 
written on them; and she had a dis- 
tinct recollection of taking a pastille 
from the box, and lighting it in the 
silver brazier. The smoke curled up 
and seemed to fill the whole room with 
a heavy perfume, and the next thing 
she remembered was that she awoke 
to find herself standing in the middle 
of the floor, and,—what I had seen 
when I opened the door was there. 

She turned quite white when she 
came to that part of the story, and 
shuddered. “I couldn't believe it,” 
she said; “I tried to think I was 
still dreaming, but I wasn't, I wasn't. 
Tt was real, and it was there, and,— 
ob, it was horrible !” 
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She hid her face against Mr. 
Arthur's shoulder. Mr. Maxwell sat, 
pencil in hand, staring at her. “I 
was right then,” he said. “TI felt sure 
I was; but it seemed incredible.” 

“Tt is incredible,” said Miss Erris- 
toun ; “but it is true, frightfully true. 
‘When I realised that I was awake, 
that it was actually real, I tried to 
remember the charge, you know, out 
of the office of exorcism, but I couldn't 
get through it. The words went out 
of my head; I felt my willpower 
failing; I was paralysed, as though I 
could make no effort to help myself 
and then,—then I—,” she looked at 
Mr. Arthur and blushed all over her 
face and neck. “I thought of you, 
and I called,—I had a feeling that 
you would save me.” 

Mr. Arthur made no more ado 
about us than if we'd been a couple of 
dummies. He just put his arms round 
her and kissed her, while Mr. Maxwell 
and I looked the other way. 

After a bit, Mr. Maxwell said: 
“One more question, please; what 
was it like?” 

She answered after thinking for a 
minute. “It was like a man, tall 
and very handsome. I have an im- 
pression that its eyes were blue and 
very bright.” Mr. Maxwell looked 
at me inguiringly, and I nodded. 
“And dressed?” he asked. She began 
to laugh almost hysterically. “It 
sounds too insane for words, but I 
think,—I am almost positive it wore 
ordinary evening dress.” 

“Tt is_ impossible,” Mr. Arthur 
cried. “You were dreaming the 
whole time, that proves it.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” Mr. Maxwell contra- 
dicted. “They usually appeared in 
the costume of the day. You'll find 
that stated particularly both by Scott 
and Glanvil; Sprengergives an instance 
too. Besides, Mrs, Marris thought it 
was a burglar, which argues that the, 
—the manifestation was objective, 
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and presented no striking peculiarity 
in the way of clothing.” 

“What?” Miss Erristoun exclaimed. 
“You saw it too!” Ttold her exactly 
what I had seen. My description 
tallied with hers in everything, but 
the white shirt and tie, which from 
my position at the door I naturally 
should not be able to see. 

‘Mr. Maxwell snapped the elastic 
round his note-book. For a long 
time he sat silently staring at the 
fire. “It is almost past belief,” he 
said at last, speaking half to himself, 
“that such a thing could happen at 
the end of the nineteenth century, in 
these scientific rationalistic times that 
we think such a lot about, we, who 
look down from our superior intel- 
lectual height on the benighted super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages.” He 
gave an odd little laugh. “Td like 
to get to the bottom of this business. 
I have a theory, and in the interest 
of psychical research and common 
humanity, Td like to work it out. 
Miss Erristoun, you ought, I know, to 
have rest and quiet, and it is almost 
morning; but will you grant me one 
request. Before you are overwhelmed 
with questions, before you are made 
to relate your experience till the im- 
pression of tonight's adventure loses 
edge and clearness, will you go with 
‘Mertoun and myself to the Blue Room, 
and try to find the secret panel 1” 

“She shall never set foot inside 
that door again,” Mr. Arthur began 
hotly, but Miss Erristoun Inid a re- 
straining hand on his arm. 

“Wait a moment, dear,” she said 
gently ; “let us hear Mr. Maxwell's 
reasons. Do you think,” she went on, 
“that my dream had a foundation in 
fact ; that something connected with 
that dreadful thing is really concealed 
about the room?” 

“T think,” he answered, “that you 
hold the clue to the mystery, and I 
believe, could you repeat the action of 
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your dream, and open the secret panel, 
You might remove for ever the legacy 
of one woman’s reckless folly. Only 
if it is to be done at all, it must be 
soon, before, the impression has had 
time to fade,” 

“Tt shall be done now,” she 
answered ; “I am quite myself again. 
Feel my pulse; my nerves are perfectly 
steady.” 

Mr. Arthur broke out into angry 
protestations. She had gone through 
more than enough for one night, he 
said, and he wouldn’t have her health 
sacrificed to Maxwell's whims, 

I have always thought Miss 
Erristoun handsome, but never, not 
even on her wedding-day, did she look 
so beautiful as then when she stood 
up in her heavy white wrapper, with 
all her splendid hair loose on her 
shoulders. 

“Listen,” she said; “if God gives 
us a plain work to do, we must do 
it at any cost, Last night I didn’t 
believe in anything I could not under- 
stand, I was so full of pride in my 
own courage and common-sense, that 
I wasn’t afraid to sleep in that room 
and prove the ghost was all super- 
stitious nonsense. I have learned 
there are forces of which I know 
nothing, and against which my 
strength was utter weakness. God 
took care of me, and sent help in 
time ; and if He has opened a way by 
which I may save other women from 
the danger I escaped, I should be 
worse than ungrateful were I to shirk 
the task. Bring the lamp, Mr. Max- 
well, and let us do what we can.” 
Then she put both hands on Mr. 
Arthur's shoulders. “Why are you 
troubled?” she said sweetly. “You 
will be with me, and how can I be 
afraid ?” 

Tt never strikes me as strange now 
that burglaries and things can go on 
in a big house at night, and not a soul 
one whit the wiser. There were five 
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people sleeping in the rooms on that 
corridor while we tramped up and 
down without disturbing one of them. 
Not but what we went as quietly as 
we could, for Mr. Maxwell made it 
clear that the less was known about 
the actual facts, the better. He went 
first, carrying the lamp, and we fol- 
lowed. Miss Erristoun shivered as 
her eyes fell on the bed, across which 
that dreadful crease showed plain, 
and I knew she was thinking of what 
might have been, hd help not been 
at hand. 

Just for a minute she faltered, then 
she went bravely on, and began feeling 
over the carved woodwork for the 
spring of the secret panel. Mr. Max- 
well held the lamp close, but there 
was nothing to show any difference 
between that bit of carving and the 
other three posts. For full ten 
minutes she tried, and so did the gen- 
tlemen, and it seemed as though the 
dream would turn out a delusion after 
all, when all at once Miss Erristoun 
cried, “I have found it,” and with a 
little jerk, the square of wood fell 
forward, and there was the cupboard 
just as she had described it to us. 

Tt was Mr. Maxwell who took out 
the things, for Mr. Arthur wouldn't 
let Miss Erristoun touch them. There 
were a roll of papers and a little 
silver box, At the sight of the box 
she gave a sort of cry; “That is it,” 
she said, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Mr. Maxwell lifted the lid, and 
emptied out two or three pastilles. 
Then he unfolded the papers, and 
before he had fairly glanced at the 
sheet of parchment covered with 
queer black characters, he oried, “I 
knew it, I knewit! It is the missing 
leaf.” He seemed quite wild with 
excitement. “Come along,” he said. 
“Bring the light, Mertoun; I always 
said it was no ghost, and now the 
whole thing is as clear aa day- 
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light. You see,” he went on, as we 
gathered round the table in the 
boudoir, “so much depended on there 
being an heir. That was the chief 
cause of the endless quarrels between 
old Lord Mertoun and Barbara. He 
had never approved of the marriage, 
and was for ever reproaching the poor 
woman with having failed in the first 
duty of an only son’s wife, His will 
shows that he did not leave her a far- 
thing in event of her husband dying 
without issue. Then the feud with 
the Protestant branch of the family 
was very bitter, and the Sir Archibald 
of thatday had three boys, he having 
married (about the same time as his 
cousin) Lady Mary Serum, who had 
been Barbara’s rival at Court and 
whom Barbara yery naturally hated. 
So when the doctors pronounced 
Dennis Mertoun to be dying of con- 
sumption, his wife got desperate, and 
had recourse to black magic. It is 
well known that the old man’s col- 
lection of works on Demonology was 
the most complete in Europe. Lady 
Barbara must have had access to the 
books, and it was she who cut out 
this leaf. Probably Lord Mertoun 
discovered the theft and drew his 
own conclusions. That would account 
for his refusal to admit her body to 
the family vault. The Mertouns were 
staunch Romanists, and it is one of 
the deadly sins, you know, meddling 
with sorcery. Well, Barbara con- 
trived to procure the pastilles, and 
she worked out the spell according to 
the directions given here, and then,— 
Good God! Mertoun, what have you 
done?” 

For before any one could interfere 
to check him, Mr, Arthur had swept 
papers, box, pastilles, and all off the 
table and flung them: into the fire. 
The thick parchment curled and 
shrivelled on the hot coals, and a 
queer, faint smell like incense spread 
heavily through the room. Mr. 
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Arthur stepped to the window and 
threw the casement wide open. Day 
was breaking, and a sweet fresh wind 
swept in from the east which was all 
rosy with the glow of the rising 
sun. 

“It is a nasty story,” he said; 
“and if there be any truth in it, for 
the credit of the family and the name 
of a dead woman, let it rest for ever. 
‘We will keep our own counsel about 
tonight's work. It is enough for 
others to know that the spell of the 
Blue Room is broken, since a brave, 
pure-minded girl has dared to face its 
unknown mystery and has laid the 
ghost.” 


Mr. Calder-Maxwell considered a 
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moment. “T believe you are right,” 
he said, presently, with an air of 
resignation. ‘I agree to your pro- 
position, and I surrender my chance 
of world-wide celebrity among the 
votaries of Psychical Research ; but I 
do wish, Mertoun, you would call 
things by their proper names. It 
was nota ghost It was an- # 

But as T said, all I can remember 
now of the word he used is, that it 
somehow put me in mind of poultry- 
rearing. 


Nore.—Tho resder will observe that the 
worthy Mrs. Marris, though no student of 
renger, unconsciously digoerned tho oot- 
ity of the # of the hen-yard and 

the incubus of the Matcavs MAumrrcanox. 
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TR HUGH OCKRAM smiled as he sat by 
the open window of his study, in the 
late August afternoon; and just then a 

curiously yellow cloud obscured the low sun, 

and the clear summer light turned lurid, as 
if it. had been suddenly poisoned and pol- 
luted by the foul vapors of a plague. Sir 

Hugh’s face seemed, at best, to be made of 

fine parchment drawn skin-tight over a wood- 

en mask, in which two eyes were sunk out of 
sight, and peered from far within through 
crevices under the slanting, wrinkled lids, 
alive and watchful like two toads in their 
holes, side by side and exactly alike. But 
as the light changed, then a little yellow 
glare flashed in each. ' Nurse Macdonald said 
once that when Sir Hugh smiled he saw the 
faces of two women in hell—two dead wo- 
men he had betrayed. Nurse Macdonald was 

a hundred years old. And the smile widened, 

stretching the pale lips across the discolored 

teeth in an expression of profound self-sat- 
isfaction, blended with the most unforgiv- 
ing hatred and contempt for the human doll. 

The hideous disease of which he was dying 

had touched his brain. His aon stood beside 

him, tall, white and delicate as an angel in 

a primitive picture; and though there was 

deep distress in his violet eyes, as he looked 
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at his father’s face, he felt the shadow of 
that sickening smile stealing across his own 
lips and parting them and drawing them 
against his will. And it was like a bad 
dream, for he tried not to smile, and smiled 
the more. Beside him, strangely like him in 
her wan, angelic beauty, with the same 
shadowy golden hair, the same sad violet 
eyes, the same luminously pale face, Evelyn 
Warburton rested one hand upon his arm. 
And as she looked into her uncle’s eyes, and 
could not turn her own away, she knew that 
the deathly smile was hovering on her own 
red lips, drawing them tightly across her 
little teeth, while two bright tears ran down 
her cheeks to her mouth, and dropped from 
the upper to the lower lip while she smiled 
—and the smile was like the shadow of death 
and the seal of damnation upon her pure 
young face. 

“Of course,” said Sir Hugh very slowly, 
and still looking out at the trees, “if you 
have made up your mind to be married, I can 
not hinder you, and I don’t suppose you at- 
tach the smallest importance to my consent 


“Father!” exclaimed Gabriel, reproach- 
fully. 
“No, I do not deceive myself, 
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the old man, smiling terribly. ‘You will 
marry when I am dead, though there is a 
very good reason why you had better not— 
why you had better not,”” he repeated very 
emphatically, and he’ slowly turned his 
toad eyes upon the lovers. 

“What reason?” asked Evelyn in a fright- 
ened voice. 

“Never mind the reason, my dear. You 
will marry just as if it did not exiat.’” There 
was a long pause. 

“Two gone,” he eaid, his voice loweri 
strangely, “‘and two more will be four—all 
together—for ever and ever, burning, burn- 
ing, burning bright.”” 


‘At the last words his head sank slowly * 


back and the little glare of the toad eyes 
Gisgppeared under the evellen lids; andthe 
lurid cloud passed from the weatering sun, 
so that the earth was green again, and the 
light pure. Sir Hugh had fallen asleep, as 
he often did in his last illness, even while 


speaking. 

Gabriel Ockram drew Evelyn away, and 
from the study they went out into the dim 
hall, softly closing the door behind them, 
and each audibly drew breath, as though 
some sudden danger had been passed. They 
laid their hands each in the other’s, and 
their strangely-like eyes met in a long look, 
in which love and perfect understanding were 
darkened by the secret terror of an unknown 
thing. ‘Their pale faces refectd each other's 

fear. 


t is hie secret,” said Evelyn at last. 
“He will never tell us what it is.”” 

“If he dies with it,"” answered Gabriel, 
let it be on his head!” 

“On his head,” echoed the dim hall. It 
was a strange echo, and some were fright- 
ened by it, for they said that if it were a 
eal echo, it should repeat everything, and 
not give back a phrase here and there, now 
speaking, now silent. But Nurse Macdonald 
said that the great hall would never echo a 
prayer when an Ockram was to die, though 
it would give back curses ten for one. 

“On his head” it repeated, quite softly, 
and Evelyn started and looked round. 

“It is only the echo,” said Gabriel, lead- 
ing her away. 

‘They went out into the late afternoon 
light, and sat upon a stone seat behind the 
chapel, which was built across the end of 
the east wing. It was very still, not a breath 
stirred, and there was no sound near them. 
Only far off in tho park » song bird was 
whistling the high prelude to the evening 
chorus, 
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“It is very lonely here,” said Evelyn, tak- 
ing Gabriel’s hand nervously, and speaking 
as if she dreaded to disturb the silence. “If 
it were dark T should be afraid. 

“Of what? of me?” Gabriel’s sad eyes 
turned to hers. 

“Ob, no! How could I be afraid of you? 
But of the old Ockrams—they say they are 
just under our feet here in the north vault 
‘outaide the chapel, all in their shrouds with 
no coffins, a8 they used to bury them.”” 

“As they always will—as they will bury 
my father, and me. They eay an Ockram 
will not lie in a coffin.”” 

“But it cannot be true—those are fairy 
tales—ghost stories !” Evelyn nestled near- 
cr to her companion, grasping his hand more 
tightly, and the sun began to go down. 

“Of course. But there is the atory of old 
Sir Vernon, who was beheaded for treason 
under James the Second. The family brought 
hia body back from the scaffold in an iron 
coffin with heavy locks, and they put it in 
the north vault. But ever afterwe when- 
ever the vault was opened to bury another of 
the family, they found the coffin wide open, 
and the body standing upright against. the 
wall, and the head rolled away in a corner, 
amiling at it,”” 
arf8 Uncle Hagh smiles?” Evelyn shiv- 

“Yes, F suppose 0,” answered Gabriel, 
thoughtfully. ‘Of course I never saw it, 
and the vault has not been opened for thirty 
years—none of us have died since then.”” 

nd if—if Uncle Hugh dies—sball you 


T shall see him laid there, too— 
with his secret, whatever it is.” Gabriel 
sighed and pressed the girl’s little hand. 

“T do not like to think of it,” she said, 
‘unsteadily. “Oh, Gabriel, what can the se- 
cret be? He said we had better not marry 
—not that he forbade it—but he said it 20 
strangely, and he smiled—ugh!”” Her small 
white teeth chattered with fear, and she 
looked over her shoulder while drawing still 
closer to Gabriel. ‘‘And somehow, I felt it 
in my own face——” 

“So did I,” answered Gabriel in 
nervous voice, ‘Nurse Macdonald— 
He stopped abruptly. 

“What? What did she say?” 

“Oh—nothing. She has told me things— 
they would frighten you, dear. Come, it is 
growing chilly.” He rose, but Evelyn held 
his hand in both of hers, still sitting and look- 
ing up into his face. 
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“But we shall be married, just the same 
—Gabriel! Say that we shall!” 

“Of course, darling 
my father is so very il 

“Oh, Gabriel, (i T wish we 
were married now!” cried Evelyn in sudden 
distress. “I know that: something will pre- 
vent it and keep 

fothing shall!” 
othing?” 

“Nothing human,’ said Gabriel Ockram, 
as she drew him down to her. 

And their faces, that were so strangely 
alike, met, and touched—and Gabriel knew 
that the kiss had a marvelous savor of evil, 
but on Evelyn’s lips it was like the cool 
breath of a sweet and 
mortal fear. And nei- 
ther of them understood, 
for they were innocent 
and young. Yet she 
drew him to her by her 
lightest touch, as a sen- 
sitive plant shivers and 
waves its thin leaves, 
and bends and closes 
softly upon what it 
wants; and he let hi 
self be drawn to her wil 
ingly, as he would if her 
touch had been deadly 
and poisonous; for she 
strangely loved that half 
voluptuous breath of 
fear, and he passionately 
desired the nameless 
evil something that 
lurked in her maiden lips. 

“It is as if we loved 
ina strange dream,” she 


said, 

“T fear the waking,” 
he murmured. 

“We shall not wake, dear—when the 
dream is over it will have already turned in- 
to death, 80 softly that we shall not know 
it. But until then —” 

She paused, and her eyes sought his, and 
their faces slowly came nearer. It was as if 
they had thoughts in their red lips that fore- 
saw and foreknew the deep kiss of each other. 

“Until then——” she said again, very 
low, and her mouth was nearer to his. 

“‘Dream—till then,” mucmured his breath. 


IL 


‘Nurse Macdonald was a hundred years old. 
She used to sleep sitting all bent together 
in a great old leathern arm-chair with wings, 
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her feet in a bag foot-stool lined with sheep- 
skin, and many warm blankets wrapped 
about her, even in summer. Beside her a 
little lamp always burned at night, by an old 
silver cup in which there was something to 
drink. 

Her face was very wrinkled, but the wrin- 
kKles were go small and fine and near together 
that they made shadows instead of lines. 
‘Two thin locks of hair, that was turning from 
white to a smoky yellow again, were drawn 
over her temples from under her starched 
white cap. Every now and then sho woke 
and her eyelids were drawn up in tiny folds, 
like little pink silk curtains, and her queer 
blue eyes looked straight hefore her, through 

doors and walls and 
worlds to a far place be- 
yond. Then she slept 
again, and her hands lay 
one upon the other on 
the edge of the blanket; 
the thumbs had grown 
longer than the fingers 
with age, and the joints 
shone in the low lamp- 
light like polished erab- 
apples. 
it was nearly one 
o'clock in the night, and 
the summer breeze’ was 
blowing the ivy branch 
against the panes of the 
window, with a hushing 
caress,’ In the smali 
room beyond, with the 
door ajar, the girl maid 
who took care of Nurse 
Macdonald was fast 
asleep. All was very 
quiet. The old woman 
breathed regularly, 
and her indrawn lips 
trembled each time as the breath went out, 
and her eyes were shut. 

But outside the closed window there was.a 
face, and violet eyes were looking steadily 
at the ancient sleeper, for it was like the 
face of Evelyn Warburton, though. there 
were eighty feet from the aill of the win- 
dow to the foot of the tower. Yet the cheeks 
were thinner than Evelyn’s, and as white as 
a gleam, and the eyes stared, and the lips 
were not red with life; they were dead and 
painted with new blood. 

Slowly Nurse Macdonald’s wrinkled eye- 
lids folded themselves back, and she looked 
straight at the face at the window while one 
might count ten. 
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“Is it time?” she asked, in her little old, 
far-away voice. 

While she looked the face at the window 
changed; for the eyes opened wider and 
wider till the white glared all round the 
bright violet, and the bloody lips opened 
over gleaming tecth, and stretched and wid- 
ened and stretched again, and the shadowy 
golden hair rose and streamed against the 
window in the night breeze. And in answer 
to Nurse Macdonald’s question came the 
sound that freezes the living flesh. 

‘That low-moaning voice that rises sudden- 
ly, like the scream of storm, from a moan 
to a wail, from a wail to a howl, from a 
howl to the fear-shriek of the tortured dead 
—he who has heard, knows, and can bear wit 
ness that the ery of the Banshee is an evil 
cry to hear alone'in the deep night. When 
it was over and the face was gone, Nurse 
Macdonald shook a little in her great chair, 
‘and still she looked at the black square of the 
window, but there was nothing more there, 
nothing but the night, and the whispering ivy 
branch, She turned her head to the door that 
was ajar, and there stood the girl, in her 
white gown, her teeth chattering with fright, 

“Tt is time, child,”” said Nurse Macdon- 
ald. ‘I must go to him, for it is the end.”” 

She rose slowly, leaning her withered 
hands upon the arms of the chair, and the 
girl brought her a woollen gown and a great 
mantle, and her crutch-stick, and made her 
ready. But very often the girl looked at the 
window and was unjointed with fear, and 
often Nurse Macdonald shook her head and 
said words which the maid could not under- 
stand. 

“Tt, was like the face of Miss Evelyn,”” 
said the girl at last, trembling. 

But the ancient woman looked up sharply 
and angrily, and her queer blue eyes glared. 
She held herself by the arm of the great 
chair with her left hand, and lifted up her 
erutch-stick to strike the maid with all her 
might. But she did not. 

“You are a good girl,”” she said, “but 
you are a fool. Pray for wit, child, pray for 
wit—or else find service in another house 
than Ockram Hall. Bring the lamp and help 
me under my left arm.”* 

‘The crutch-stick clacked on the wooden 
floor, and the low heels of the old woman’s 
slippers clappered after, in slow triplets, aa 
‘Nurse Macdonald got toward the door. And 
down the stairs each step she took was a la- 
bor in itself, and by the clacking noise the 
waking servants knew that she was coming 
very long before they saw her. 
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No one was aleeping now, and there were 
lighta, and whisperings, and pale faces in 
the corridors near Sir Hugh’s bed-room, and 
now some one went in, and now some one 
came out, but every one made way for Nurse 
Macdonald, who had nursed Sir Hugh’s 
father more than eighty years ago. 

‘The light was soft and clear in the room. 
‘There stood Gabriel Ockram by his father’s 
bedside, and there knelt Evelyn Warburton, 
her hair lying like a golden shadow down her 
shoulders, and her hands clasped nervously 
together. And opposite Gabriel a nurse was 
trying to make Sir Hugh drink, But he 
would not, and though his lips were parted, 
his teeth were set. He was very, very thin 
and yellow now, and his eyes caught the 
light sideways and were as yellow coals, 

“Do not torment him,’” said Nurse Mac- 
donald to the woman who held the cup. 
“Let me speak to him, for bis hour is 
come.”” 

“Let her speak to him,” said Gabriel, in 
a dull voice. 

So the ancient woman leaned to the pillow 
and laid the feather weight of her withered 
hand, that was like a brown moth, upon Sir 
Hugh’s yellow fingers, and she spoke to him 
earnestly, while only Gabriel and Evelyn 
were left in the room to hear. 

“Hugh Ockram,” she said, “this is the 
end of your life, and as I saw you born, and 
saw your father born before you, Tam come 
to seo you die, Hugh Ockram, will you tell 
me the truth?” 

‘The dying man recognized the little far- 
away voice he had known all his life, and he 
very slowly turned his yellow face to Nurse 
Macdonald; but he said nothing. Then she 
spoke again. 

“Hugh Ockram, you will never see the 
daylight again, Will you tell the truth?”” 

His toad-like eyes were not yet dull. They. 
fastened themselves on her face, 

“What do you ‘want of me?” he asked, 
and each word struck hollow upon the last. 
‘i have no secrets. “I have lived good 

2." 

‘Nurse Macdonald laughed—atiny, cracked 
laugh, that made her old head boband trem- 
ble a little, as if her neck were on a steel 
spring. But Sir Hugh’s eyes grew red, and 
his pale lips began to twist, 

“‘Let me die in peace,” he said, slowly. 
polit Nurse Macdonald shook her head, and 

er brown, moth-like hand left hi: 
tered to his forehead. sac 

““By the mother that hore you and died of 

grief for the sins you did, tell me the truth |” 
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Sir Hugh's lips tightened on his discol- 
ored teeth. 

“Not on earth,”” he answered, slowly. 

“By the wife who bore your son and died 
heart-broken, tell me the truth! 

“Neither to you in life, nor to her in 
eternal death.” 

His lips writhed, as if the words were 
coals between them, and a great drop of 
sweat rolled across'the parchment of his 
forehead. Gabriel Ockram bit his hand as 


“Let me speak to him 


for his hour is come, 


he watched his father die. 
donald spoke a third time, 

“By the woman whom you betrayed, and 
who waits for you this night, Hugh Ockram, 
tell me the truth !”” 

“It is too late. Let me die in peac 

‘The writhing lips began to smile across 
the set, yellow teeth, and the toad eyes 
glowed like evil jewels in his head, 

“There is time," said the ancient woman. 
“Tell me the name of Evelyn Warbur- 


But Nurse Mac- 
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Evolyn statted back, kneeling as she was, 
‘and stated at Nurse Macdonald, and then at 
her uncle, 

“The name of Evelyn's father?” he re- 
peated, slowly, while the awful smile spread 
upon his dying face. 

‘The light was growing strangely dim in 
the great room. As Evelyn looked, Nurse 
Macdonald’s crooked shadow on the wall 
grew gigantic. Sir Hugh’s breath came 
thick, rattling in his throat, as death crept 
in like a snake and choked it back. Evelyn 
prayed aloud, high and clear, 

‘Then something rapped at the window, and 
she felt her hair rise upon her head in 2 cool 
breeze, as she looked around, inspite of her- 
self. And when she saw her own white face 
looking in at the window, and her own eyes 
staring at her through the glass, wide and 
fearful, and her own hair streaming against 
the pane, and her own lips dashed with 
blood, she rose slowly from the floor, and 
stood rigid for one moment, till she screamed 
‘once and fell atraight back into Gabriel’s 
arms. But the shriek that answered hers 
was the fear-shriek of the tormented corpse, 
‘out of which the soul cannot, pass for ehame 
of deadly sins, though the devils fight in it 
with corruption, each for their due share. 

Sir Hugh Ockram eat upright in his death- 
bed, and saw and cried aloud: 

“‘Evelyn!’’ His harsh voice broke and rat- 
tled in his chest, as he sank down, But still 
Nurse Macdonald tortured him, for there 
‘was a little life left in him still. 

“You have seen the mother, as she waits 
for you, Hugh Ockram. Who was this girl 
Evelyn’s father? What was his name?” 

For the last time the dreadful smile came 
upon the twisted lips, very slowly, very 
surely, now. And the toad eyes glared red, 
and the parchment face glowed a little in 
the flickering light. For the last time words 
came. 

“They know it in hell.” 

Then the glowing eyes went out quickly, 
the yellow face turned waxen pale and 
great shiver ran through the thin body as 
Hugh Ockram died 

But in death he still smiled, for he knew 
his secret and kept it still, on the other side, 
and he would take it with him, to lie with 
him forever in the north vault of the chapel 
where the Ockrams lie uncoffined in their 
shrouds—all but one. Though he was dead, 
he smiled, for he had kept his treasure of 
evil truth to the end, and there was none 
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loft to tell the name he had not spoken, but 
thero was all the evil he had not undone 
left to bear fruit. 

‘As they watched—Nurse Macdonald and 
Gabriel, who held Evelyn still unconscious 
in his arms while he looked at the father— 
they felt the dead smile crawling along their 
own lips—the ancient crone and the youth 
with the angel’s face. Then they shivered a 
little, and both looked at Evelyn as she 1a 
with ‘her head on hie shoulder, and though 
she was very beautiful, the same sickening 
le was twisting her young mouth, too; 
3d it was like the foreshadowing of a great 

evil which they could not understand. 

But by and by they carried Evelyn out and 
she opened her eyes, and the emile was 
gone. From far away in the great house the 
sound of weeping and crooning came up the 
stairs and echoed along the dismal corridors, 
for the women had begun to mourn the dead 
master, after the Irish fashion, and the hall 
had echoes of ita own all that night, like the 
far-off wail of the Banshee among forest 
trees. . 

When the time was come they took Sir 
Hugh in his winding-sheet on a trestle bier, 
and bore him to the chapel and through the 
iron door and down the long descent to the 
north vault, with tapers, to lay him by his 
father. And two men went in first to pre- 
pare the place, and came back staggering 
like drunken men, and white, leaving their 
lighta behind them. 

"But Gabriel Ockram was not afraid, for 
he knew. And he went in alone and saw that 
the body of Sir Vernon Ockram was leaning 

upright against the stone wall, and that ita 

hhead lay on the ground near by with the face 
turned up, and the dried leathern lips smiled 
horribly at the dried-up corpse, while the 
iron coffin, lined with black velvet, stood 
‘open on the floor. 

‘Then Gabriel took the thing in his hands, 
for it, was very light, being quite dried by 
the air of the vault, and those who peeped 
in from the door eaw him lay it in the coffin 
again, and it rustled a little, like a bundle 
of reeds and sounded hollow as it touched the 
sides and the bottom. He also placed the 
head upon the shoulders, and shut down the 
lid, which fell to, with a rusty spring that 
‘snapped, 

‘After that they laid Sir Hugh beside his 
father, with the trestle bier on which they 
had brought him; and they went back to 
the chapel. 

But when they saw one another's faces, 
master and men, they were all smiling, with 
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the dead smile of the corpse they had left 
in the vault, o that they could nob bear to 
look at one another until it had faded away. 


mm. 

Gabriel Ockram became Sir Gabriel, in- 
heriting the baronetey with the half-ruined 
fortune left by his father, and till Evel 
Warburton lived at Ockram Hall, in the 
south room that had been hers ever since 
she could remember anything. She could 
not go away, for there were no relatives to 
whom she could have gone, and besides, 
there seemed to be no reason why she should 
not stay. The world would never trouble 
itself to care what the Ockrams did on their 
Irish estates, and it was long since the Ock- 
rams had asked anything of the world. 

So Sir Gabriel took his father’s place at 
the dark old table in the dining-room, and 
Evelyn sat opposite to him, until such time 
as their mourning should be over, and they 
might be married at last. And meanwhile 
their lives went on as before, since Sir Hugh 
had been a hopeless invalid during the last 
year of his life, and they had seen him but 
‘once a day for the little while, spending 
most of their time together in a strangely 
perfect companionship. 

‘But though the late eummer saddened in- 
to autumn, and autumn darkened into win- 
ter, and ‘storm followed storm, and rain 
poured on rain through the short days and 
the long nights, yet Ockram Hall seemed less 
gloomy since Sir Hugh had been laid in the 
north vault beside his father. And at Christ- 
mastide Evelyn decked the great hall with 
holly and groen boughs, and huge fires blazed 
on every hearth. Then the tenants were all 
bidden to a New Year’s dinner, and they ate 
and drank well, while Sir Gabriel sat at the 
head of the table. Evelyn came in when the 
port wine was brought, and the moat re-, 
spected of the tenanta made a speech to pro- 
pose her health. 

Tt was long, he said, since there had been 
a Lady Ockram. Sir Gabriel shaded his eyes 
with his hand and locked down at the table, 
but a faint color came into Evelyn’s trans- 
parent cheeks. But, said the gray-haired 
farmer, it was longer still since there had 
been a Lady Ockram eo fair as the next was 
to be, and he gave the health of Evelyn 
Warburton. 

Then the tenants all stood up and shouted 
for her, and Sir Gabriel stood up likewise, 
beside Evelyn. And when the men gave the 
last and loudest cheer of all there was a 
voice not theirs, above them all, higher, 
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fiercer, louder—a scream not earthly, shriek- 
ing for the Bride of Ockram Hall," ‘And the 
holly and the green boughs over the great 
chimney piece shook and slowly waved as if 
cool breeze were blowing over them. But 
the men turned very pale, and many of them 
set down their glasses, but others let them 
fall upon the floor, for fear. And looking 
{nto one another’s faces, they were all amil- 
ing strangely, a dead smile, like dead Sir 
Hugh's, One eried out words in Irish, and 
the fear of death was suddenly upon them 
all, 20 that they fled in panic, falling over 
one another like wild beaste in the burning 
forest, when the thick smoke runs along be- 
fore the flame; and tables were overset, and 
drinking glasses and bottles were broken in 
heaps, and the dark red wine crawled like 
blood ‘upon the polished floor. 

Sir Gabriel and Evelyn stood alone at the 
head of the table before the wreck of the 
feast, not daring to turn and see each other, 
for each knew that the other smiled. But 
his right arm held her and his left hand 
clasped her right as they stared before 
them; and but for the shadows of her hair 
one might not have told their two faces 
apart. They listened long, but the ery came 
not again, and the dead smile faded from 
their lips, while each remembered that Sir 
Hugh Ockram lay in the north vault, emiling 
in his winding-sheet, in the dark,’ because 
he had died with his secret. 

So ended the tenants’ New Year’s dinner, 
But from that time on Sir Gabriel grew 
more and more silent, and his face grew even 
paler and thinner than before. Often, with- 
out warning and without words, he would 
rise from his seat, as if something moved 
him against his will, and he would go out in- 
to the rain, or the sunshine to the north 
side of the chapel, and sit on the stone 
bench, staring at the ground as if he could 
see through it, and through the vault below, 
and through the white winding-sheet in the 
dark, to the dead smile that would not die. 

‘Always when ho went out in that way 
Evelyn came out presently and sat beside 
him. Once, too, as in the summer, their 
beautiful faces came suddenly near, and 
their lids drooped, and their red lips’ were 
almost joined together. But as their eyes 
met, they grew wide and wild, so that the 
white showed in aring all round the deep 
violet, and their teeth chattered, and their 
hands’ were like hands of corpses, each in 
the other's, for the terror of what was un- 
der their feet, and of what they knew but 
could not see. 
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Once, also, Evelyn found Sir Gabriel in 
the chapel alone, standing before the iron 
door that led down to the place of death, 
and in his hand there was the key to the 
door; but he had not put it into the lock. 
Evelyn drew him away, shivering, for she 
had also been driven in Waking dreams to see 
that terrible thing again, and to find out 
whether it had changed since it had lain there. 

“Tam going mad,” said Sir Gabriel, cov- 
ering his eyes with his hand as he went with 
her. ‘I seo it in my sleep, I see it when I 
am awake—it draws me to it, day and night 
—and unless I see it I shall die!” 

“T know,” answered Evelyn, “I know. It 
is as if threads were spun from it, like a 
spider's, drawing us down to it.”” 

She was silent for a moment, and then she 
started violently and grasped his arm with a 
man’s strength, and almost screamed the 
words she spoke. 

“But we must not go ther 
“We must not go!”” 


she cried. 
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Sir Gabriel’s eyes were half shut and he 
‘was not moved by the agony of her face. 

“I shall die, unless I see it again,” he 
said, in a quiet voice not like his own. | And 
all that day and that evening he scarcely 
spoke, thinking of it, always thinking, while 
Evelyn Warburton quivered from head to 
foot with a terror she had never known, 

She went alone, on a gray winter's morn- 
ing, to Nurse Macdonald’s room in the tow- 
er, and sat down beside the great leathern 
easy chair, laying her thin white hand upon 
the withered fingers. 

“Nurse,” she said, ‘what was it that 
Uncle Hugh should have told you, that night 
before he died? It must have been an awful 
secret—and yet, though you asked him, I 
feel somehow that you know it, and that you 
know why he used to smile so dreadfully.” 

‘The old woman’s head moved slowly from 
side to side. 

“T only guess—I shall never know,” she 
answered slowly in her cracked little voice, 


“Sir Gabriel and Evelyn stood alon 
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“But what do you guess? Who am 1? 
‘Why did you ask who my father was? You 
know I am Colonel Warburton’s daughter, 
and my mother was Lady Ockram’s sister, 60 
that Gabriel and I are cousins. My father 
was killed in Afghanistan, What secret can 
there be?” 

“J do not know. I can only guess.” 

“Guess what?” asked Evelyn imploringly, 
and pressing the soft withered hands, as she 
leaned forward. But Nurse Macdonald’s 
wrinkled lids dropped suddenly over her 
queer blue eyes, and her lips shook a little 
with her breath, as if she were asleep. 

Evelyn waited. By the fire the Irish 
maid was knitting fast, and the needles 
clicked like three or four clocks ticking 
against each other. And the real clock on 
the wall solemnly ticked alone, checking off 
the seconds of the woman who was a hun- 
dred years old, and had not many days left. 
Outside, the ivy branch beat the window in 
the wintry wind, as it had beaten against 
the glass a hundred years ago. 

Then as Evelyn sat there she felt again 
the waking of a horrible desire—the sicken- 
ing wish to go down, down to the thing in 
the north vault, and to open the winding 
sheet, and see whether it had changed, and 
she held Nurse Macdonald’s hands as if to 
keep herself in her place and fight againat 
‘the appalling attraction of the evil dead. 

But the old cat that kept Nurse Macdon- 
ald’s feet warm, lying always on the bag 
footatool, got up and stretched itself, and 
looked up into Evelyn’s eyes, while its back 
arched, and its tail thickened and bria 
and its ugly pink lips drew back in a devilish 
ain, showing ts sharp tooth. Evelyn stared 
at it, half fascinated by its ugliness. Then 
the creature suddenly put out one paw with 
all its clawa spread, and spat at the girl, 
and all at once the grinning cat was like the 
smiling corpse far down below, ao that Eve- 
lyn shivered down to her small feet, and 
covered her face with her free hand, lest 
‘Nurse Macdonald should wake and see the 
dead smile there, for she could feel it. 

‘The old woman had already opened her 
eyes again, and she touched her cat. with 
the end of her crutch-stick, whereupon its 
back went down and ita tail shrunk, and it 
sidled back to its place on the bag footstool. 
But its yellow eyes looked up sideways at 
Evelyn, between the slits of its lids. 

«What is it that you guess, nurse?” asked 
the young girl agai 

“A bad thing—a wicked thing. But I dare 
not tell you, lest it might not be true, and 
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the very thought should blast your life. For 
if I guess right, he meant that you should 
not know, and that you two should marry, 
and pay for his old sin with your souls.”” 
“He used to tell us that we ought not to 


“Yoo—he told yon that, perhape—but ft 
was aa if a man pat poisoned meat before a 
starving beast, and said, ‘do not eat,” but 
never raised his hand to take the meat away. 
And if he told you that you should not marry, 
it was because he hoped you would; for of 
all men living or dead, Hugh Ockram was 
the falsest man that ever told a cowardly 
lie, and the cruelest that ever hurt a we 
woman, and the worst that ever loved a 


“But Gabriel and I love each other,” said 
Evelyn very sadly. 

‘Nurse Macdonald’s old eyes looked far 
away, at sights seen long ago, and that rose 
in the gray winter air amid the mists of an 
ancient youth. 

“If you love, you can die together,”” she 
said, very slowly. ‘‘Why should you live, if 
it is true? I am a hundred years old. What 
has life given me? The beginning is fire; 
the end is a heap of ashes; and between the 
end and the beginning lies all the pain of the 
world. Let me sleep, since I cannot die,”” 

‘Then the old woman’s eyes closed again, 
and her head sank a little lower upon her 
breast. 

So Evelyn went away and left her asleey 
with the cat asleep on the bag footstool; 
and the young girl tried to forget Nurse 
Macdonald’s words, but she could not, for 
she heard them over and over again in the 
wind, and behind her on the stairs. And as 
she grew sick with fear of the frightful 
unknown evil to which her soul was bound, 
she felt a bodily something pressing her, and 
pushing her, and forcing her on, and from 
the other side she felt the threads that drew 
her mysteriously; and when she shut her 
‘eyes, she saw in the chapel, behind the altar, 
the low iron door through which she must 
pass to go to the thing 

‘And as she lay awake at night, she drew 
the sheet over her face, lest she should see 
shadows on the wall beckoning to her; and 
the sound of her own warm breath made 
whisperings in her ears, while she held the 
mattress with her hands, to keep from get- 
ting up and going to the chapel. It would 
have been easier if there had not been a way 
thither through the library, by a door which 
‘was never locked. It would be fearfully easy 
to take her candle and go softly through the 
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sleeping house. And the key of the vault lay 
under the altar behind a stone that turned. 
She knew the little secret, She could go 
alone and see. 

But when she thought of it, she felt her 
hair rise on her head, and first she shivered 
0 that the bed shook, and then the horror 
went through her in a cold thrill that was 
agony again, like myriads of icy needles, 
boring into her nerves. 


Iv. 

‘The old clock in Nurse Macdonald’s tower 
struck midnight. From her room she could 
hear the creaking chains and weights in 
their box in the corner of the staircase, and 
overhead the jarring of the rusty lever that 
lifted the hammer. She had heard it all her 
life. It struck eleven strokes clearly, and 
then came the twelfth, with a dull’ half 
stroke, as though the hammer were too 
weary to go on, and had fallen asleep against 
the bell. 

‘The old cat got up from the bag footstool 
and stretched itself, and Nurse Macdonald 
opened her ancient eyes and looked slowly 
round the room by the dim light of the night 
lamp. She touched the cat with her crutch- 
stick, and it lay down upon her fect, Bho 
drank a few drops from her cup and went to 
sleep again. 

But downstairs Sir Gabriel sat straight up 
as the clock struck, for he had dreamed a 
fearful dream of horror, and his heart stood 
still, till he awoke at_ite stopping, and it 
beat again furiously with his breath, like a 
wild thing set free. No Ockram had ever 
known fear waking, but sometimes it came 
to Sir Gabriel in his sleep. 

He pressed his hands to his temples as he 
sat up in bed, and his hands were icy cold, 
but his head was hot. ‘The dream faded far, 
and in its place there came the master 
thought that racked his life; with the 
thought also came the sick twisting of his 
lips in the dark that would have been a smile, 
Far off, Evelyn Warburton dreamed that the 
dead smile was on her mouth, and awoke, 
starting with a little moan, her face in her 
hands, shivering. 

But Sir Gabriel struck a light and got up, 
and began to walk up and down his great 
room. It was midnight, and he had barely 
slept half an hour, and in the north of Ire- 
land the winter nights are long. 

“I shall go mad,”’ he said to himself, 
holding his forehead. He knew that it waa 
true. For weeks and months the possession 
of the thing had grown upon him like a dis- 
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case, till he could think of nothing without 
thinking first of that. And now, all at once, 
it outgrew his strength, and he knew that 
he must be its instrument or lose his mind 
—that he must do the deed he hated and 
feared, if he could fear anything, or that 
something would snap in his brain and divide 
him from life while he was yet alive. He 
took the candlestick in his hand, the old- 
fashioned heavy candlestick that had always 
been used by the head of the house. He did 
not think of dressing, but went as he was, 
in his silk night clothes and his slippers, and 
he opened the door. 

Everything waa very still in the great old 
house. He shut the door behind him and 
walked noiselessly on the carpet through 
the long corridor. A cool breeze blew over 
his shoulder, and blew the flame of his can- 
dle straight out from him. Instinctively he 
stopped and looked round, but all was still, 
and the upright flame burned steadily. He 
walked on, and instantly a strong draught 
was behind him, almost extinguishing the 
light. It seemed to blow him on his way, 
ceasing whenever he turned, coming again 
when he went on—invisible, icy. 

Down the great staircase to the echoing 
ball he went, seeing nothing but the flaring 
flame of the candle standing away from him 
over the guttering wax, while the cold wind 
blew over his shoulder and through his hair. 
On he paased through the open door into the 
library, dark with old books and carved book- 
cases; on through the door in the shelves, 
with painted shelves on it, and the imitated 
‘backs of books, so that one needed to know 
where to find it—and it shut itself after him 
with a.soft click. He entered the low arched 
passage, and, though the door was shut be- 
hind him and fitted tightly in its frame, still 
the cold breeze blew the flame forward as he 
walked. And he was not afraid; but his face 
was very pale, and his eyes were wide and 
bright, looking before him, seeing already 
in the dark air the picture of the thing be- 

ond. But in the chapel he stood still, his 
id on the little turning stone tablet in the 
back of the stone altar. On the tablet were 
engraved words: “Clavis iri Claria- 
simorum Dominorum De Ockram’’—‘‘the key 
to the vault of the most illustrious Lords of 
Ockram.” Sir Gabriel paused and listened. 
He fancied that he heard a sound far off in 
the great house where all had been so still, 
but it did not come again. Yet he waited, at 
tthe last, and looked at the low iron door. 
Beyond it, down the long descent, lay his 
father, uncoffined, six months dead, corrupt, 
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terrible in his clinging shroud. The strange- 
ly preserving air of the vault could not yet 
have done its work completely. But_on the 
‘thing’s ghastly features, with their half 
dried, open eyes, there would atill be the 

‘ightful smile with which the man had died 
—the smile that haunted 
‘As the thought crossed Sir Gabriel’s mind, 
he felt his lips writhing, and he struck his 

‘own mouth in wrath with the back of his 

hand 0 fiercely that a drop of blood ran 
down to his chin, and another, and more, 
falling black in the gloom upon the chapel 
pavement. But still his bruised lips twisted 
themselves. He turned the tablet by the 
simple secret. It needed no safer fastening, 

. for had each Ockram been coffined in pure 
gold, and had the door been open wide, 
there was not a man in Tyrone brave enough 
to go down to that place, saving Gabriel 

Ockram himself, with his angel’s face and 

his thin, white hands and his sad, unfiinching 

eyes. He took the great old key and set it 
into the lock of the iron door; and the 
heavy rattling noise echoed down the de- 

‘scent beyond like footsteps, as if a watcher 

had stood bebind the iron and were running 

away within, with heavy dead feet. And 

‘though he was standing still, the cool wind 

was from behind him, and blew the flame of 

‘the candle against the iron panel, He turned 

the key. 

Sir Gabriel saw that his candle was short, 

- There were new ones on the altar, with long 

candlesticks, and he lit one, and left his own 

burning on the floor. As he set it down on 

the pavement his lip began to bleed again 
and another drop fell upon the stones. 

. He drew the iron door open and pushed it 
back against the chapel wall, so that it 
should not shut of itself, while he was with- 

and the horrible draught of the sepul- 
chre came up out of the depths in his face, 
foul and dark. He went in, but though the 
fetid air met him, yet the flame of the tall 
candle was blown straight from him against 
the wind while he walked down the easy in- 
cline with steady steps, his loose slippers 
slapping the pavement as he trod. 

He shaded the candle with his hand, and 
his fingers seemed to be made of wax and 
blood as the light shone through them, And 
in spite of him the unearthly draught forced 
the flame forward, till it was blue over the 
black wick, and it seemed as if it must go 
out, But he wentstraight on, with shining 
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The downward passage was wide, and he 
could not always see the walls, by the strug- 
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gling light, but he knew when he was in the 
place of death by the larger, drearier echo 
of his steps in the greater space, and by the 
sensation of a distant blank wall. He atood 
still, almost enclosing the flame of the can- 
dle in the hollow of his hand. He could see 
alittle, for his eyes were growing used to 
the gloom. Shadowy forms were outlined in 
the dimness, where the biers of the Ockrams 
stood crowded together, side by side, each 
with its straight, shrouded corpee, strangely 
preserved by the dry air, like the empty 
shell that the locust sheds in summer. And 
a few steps before him he saw clearly the 
dark shape of headless Sir Vernon’s iron 
coffin, and he knew that nearest to it lay 
the thing he sought. 

He was as brave as any of those dead men 
had been, and they were his fathers, and he 
Jknew that sooner or later he should lie there 
himself, beside Sir Hugh, slowly drying to a 
parchment shell. But he was still alive, and 
he closed his eyes a moment, and three great 
ops stood on his forehead, 

jen he looked again, and by the white- 
ness of the winding-sheet he knew his fath- 
er’s corpse, for all the others were brown 
with age; and, moreover, the flame of the 
candle was blown toward it. He made four 
steps till he reached it, and suddenly the 
light, burned straight and high, shedding a 
dsmling yellow glare upon the fine linen 
that was all white, save over the face, and 
where the joined hands were laid on the 
breast. And at those places ugly stains had 
spread, darkened with outlines of the fea- 
tures and of the tight-clasped fingers. There 
was a frightful stench of drying death. 

As Sir Gabriel looked down, something 
stirred behind him, softly at first, then more 
noisily, and something fell to the stone floor 
with a'dull thud and rolled up to his feet; 
he started back, and saw a withered head 
lying almost face upward on the pavement, 
grinning at him. He felt the cold sweat 
standing on his face, and his heart beat 
painfully. 

For the first time in all his life that evil 
thing which men call fear was getting hold 
of him, checking his heart-strings as a cruel 
driver checks a quivering horse, clawing at 
his backbone with icy hands, lifting his hair 
with freezing breath, climbing up and gath- 
ering in his midriff with leaden weight. 

Yet presently he bit his lip and bent down, 
holding the candle in one hand, to lift the 
shroud back from the head of ‘the corpse 
with the other. Slowly he lifted it. ‘Then it 
clove to the half-dried skin of the face, and 
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his hand shook as if some one had struck 
hhim on the elbow, but half in fear and half 
in anger at himself, he pulled it, eo that it 
came away with a little ripping sound. He 
caught his breath as he held it, not yet 
throwing it back, and not yet looking. ‘The 
horror was working in him, and he felt that 
old Vernon Ockram was standing up in his 
iron coffin, headless, yet watching him with 
the stump of his severed neck. 

‘While he held his breath he felt the dead 
mile twisting his lips, In sudden wrath at 
his own misery, he tossed the death-stained 
linen backward, and looked at last. He 
ground his teeth lest he should shriek aloud. 

‘There it was, the thing that haunted him, 
that haunted Evelyn Warburton, that was 
like a blight on all that came near him. 

The dead face was blotched with dark 
staing, and the thin gray hair was matted 
about the discolored forehead. The sunken 
lids were half open, and the candle light 
gleamed on something foul where the toad 
eyes had lived. 

But yet the dead thing smiled, as it had 
smiled in life; the ghastly lips were parted 
and drawn wide and tight upon the wolfish 
teeth, cursing still, and still defying hell to 
do its worst—defying, cursing, and always 
and forever smiling alone in the dark. 

Sir Gabriel opened the winding sheet where 
the hands were, and the blackened, withered 
fingers were closed upon something stained 
and mottled. Shivering from head to foot, 
but fighting’ like a man in agony for his life 
he tried to take the package from the dead 
man’s hold. But as he pulled at it the claw- 
like fingers seemed to close more tightly, and 
when he pulled harder the shrunken hands 
and arms rose from the corpse with a horri- 
ble look of life following his motion—then 
as he wrenched the sealed packet loose at 
last the hands fell back into their place atill 
folded. 

‘He set down the candle on the edge of the 
bier to break the seals from the stout paper. 
‘And kneeling on one knee, to get a better 
light, he read what was within, written long 
ago in Sir Hugh's queer hand. 

‘He was no longer afraid. 
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He read how Sir Hugh had written it-all 
down that it might perchance be a witness 
of evil and of his hatred; how he had loved 
Evelyn Warburton, his wife’s sister ; and how 
his wife had died of a broken heart with his 
curse upon her, and how Warburton and he 
had fought side by side in Afghanistan and 
Warburton had fallen; but Ockram had 
brought his comrade’s wife back a full year 
later, and little Evelyn, her child, had been 
born in Ockram Hall. Andnext, how he had 
wearied of the mother and she had died 
like her sister with his curse on her. And 
then, how Evelyn had been brought up as 
his niece, and how he trusted that his son 
Gabriel and his daughter, innocent and un- 
Jmowing, might love and marry, that. the 
souls of the women he had betrayed might 
suffer another anguish before eternity was 
out. And last of all, he hoped that some 
day, when nothing could be undone, the two 
might find his writing and live on, not dar- 
ing to tell the truth for their children’s 
sake and the world’s word, man and 
wife, 

‘This he read, kneeling beside the corpse 
in the north vault, by the light of the altar 
candle; and when he had read it all, he 
thanked God aloud that he had found the se- 
cret in time. But when he rose to his feet 
and looked down at the dead face it was 
changed, and the smile was gone from it 
forever, ‘and the jaw had fallen a little, and 
tthe tired dead lips were relaxed. And then 
there was a breath behind him and close to 
him, not cold like that which had blown the 
fame of the candle as he came, but warm 
and human, He turned suddenly. 

There she stood, all in white, with her 
shadowy golden hair—for she had risen from 
her bed and had followed him noiselessly, 
and had found him reading, and had herself 
read over his shoulder. He started violently 
when he saw her, for his nerves were un- 
strung—and then he cried out her name in 
the still place of death: 

““Byelyn!” 

“My brother!” she answered, softly and 
tenderly, putting out both hands to meet 
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ORD VILLAGE has no railroad 
station, being on the other 
side of the river from Pa 

Falls, and 

the ford which giv 

name, and a fer 


ible 


line. 
The ferry-boat was waiting when Rebecca 
Flint got off the train with her bag and 


Tunch-basket. When she and her small 
trunk were safely embarked, she sat stiff 
and straight and calm in the ferry-boat as 
it shot swiftly and smoothly across stream. 
‘There was a horse attached to a light coun- 
try wagon on board, and he pawed the deck 
uneasily. His owner stood near, with a 
wary eye upon him, although he was chew- 
ing, with as dully reflective an expression 
as acow. Beside Rebecca sat a woman of 
about her own age, who kept looking at her 
with furtive curiosity; her husband, short 
and stout and saturnine, stood near her. 
Rebecca paid no attention to either of them. 
She was tall and spare and pale, the type 
of a spinster, yet with rudimentary lines 
and expressions of matronhood. She all 
unconsciously held her shawl, rolled up in 
a canvas bag, on her left hip, as if it had 
been a child. She wore a settled frown of 
dissent at life, but it was the frown of a 


mother who regarded life as a froward 
child, rather than as an overwhelming fate. 
The other woman continued staring at 
her; she was mildly stupid, except for an 
over-developed curiosit; hich made her at 
times sharp beyond be Her eyes glit- 
tered, red spots came on her flaccid cheeks, 
she kept opening her mouth to speak, mak- 
ing little abortive motions. Finally she 
could endure it no longer, she nudged Re- 
becca boldly. “A pleasant day,” said she. 

Rebecca looked at her, and nodded coldly. 
“Yes, very,”” she assented. 

“Have you come far 2”? 

“Thave come from Michigan.”” 

“Oh!” said the woman with awe, 

a long way,” she remarked presently. 
“Yes, itis,” replied Rebecca conclusively. 
Still the other woman was not daunted; 

there was something which she determined 

to know, possibly roused thereto by a vague 
sense of incongruity in the other’s appear- 
ance. ‘It’s a long ways to come and leave 

a family,”” she remarked with painful sly- 

ness, 

“T ain't got any family to leave,” re- 
turned Rebecca shortly. 

“Then you ain’t—”? 

“No, I ain’t.”” 

“Oh!” said the woman, 
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Rebecca looked straight ahead at the race 
of the river. 

It was a long ferry. Finally Rebecca her- 
self waxed unexpectedly loquacious. She 
turned to the other woman, and inquired if 
she knew John Dent’s widow who lived in 
Ford Village. ‘‘Her husband died about 
three years ago,’’ said she by way of detail. 

‘The woman started violently. She turned 
pale, then she flushed; she cast a strange 
glance at her husband, who was regarding 
both women with a sort of stolid keenness. 

“Yes, I guess I do,”” faltered the woman 
finally. 

“« Well, his first wife was my sister,”’ said 
Rebecca with the air of one imparting im- 
portant intelligence. 

“Was she ?”? responded the other woman 
feebly. She glanced at her husband with 
an expression of doubt and terror, and he 
shook his head forbiddingly. 

“Tm going to see her, and take my niece 
‘Agnes home with me,’” said Rebecca. 

‘Then the woman gave such a violent 
start that she noticed it. 

“* What is the matter ?’’ she asked. 

“‘ Nothin’, I guess,” replied the woman, 
with eyes on her husband, who was slowly 
shaking his head, like a Chinese toy. 

“* Ts my niece sick ?’’ asked Rebecca with 
quick suspicion. 

“No, she ain’t sick,” replied the woman 
with alacrity, then she caught her breath 
with a gasp. 

“* When did you see her ?’” 

“Let me see, I ain’t seen her for some 
little time,”’ replied the woman. Then she 
caught her breath again. 

“€ She ought to have grown up real pretty, 
if she takes after my sister. She was a 
real pretty woman,” Rebecca said wistfully. 

“Yes, I guess she did grow up pretty,” 
replied the woman in a trembling voice. 

“What kind of a woman is the second 
wife ?”” 

The woman glanced at her husband’s 
warning face. She continued to gaze at 
him while she replied in a choking voice to 

becca: “ 

“«T—guess she’s a nice woman,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘I—don’t know, I—guess so. I 
—don’t see much of her.’” 

“T felt kind of hurt that John married 
again so quick,” said Rebecca; “‘ but I sup- 
pose he wanted his house kept, and Agnes 
wanted care. I wasn’t so situated that I 
could take her when her mother died. I 
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had my own mother to care for, and I was 
school-teaching. Now mother has gone, 
and my uncle died six months ago and left 
me quite a little property, and I’ve given 
up my school, and I’ve come for Agnes. I 
guess she’ll be glad to go with me, though 
T suppose her stepmother is a good woman, 
and has always done for her.”” 

The man’s warning shake at his wife was 
fairly portentous. 

“T guess so,’’ said she. 

“ John always wrote that she was a beau- 
tiful woman,’’ said Rebecca. 

‘Then the ferry-boat grated on the shore. 

John Dent’s widow had sent a horse and 
wagon to meet her sister-in-law. When the 
woman and her husband went down the road, 
on which Rebecca in the wagon with her 
trunk soon passed them, she said reproach- 
fully: ‘‘ Seems as if I'd ought to have told 
her, Thomas.’” 

“Let her find it herself,” replied the 
man. ‘Don’t you go to burnin’ your 
fingers in other folk’s puddin’, Maria.’’ 

“Do you s’pose she'll see anything ?’” 
asked the woman with a spasmodic shudder, 
and a terrified roll of her eyes. 

“*See!’’ returned her husband with atolid 
scorn. ‘Better be sure there’s anything 
to see.’” * 

“Oh, Thomas, they say——' 

“Lord, ain’t you found out that what 
they say is mostly lies ?”” 

“But if it should be true, and she’s a 
nervous woman, she might be scared enough 
to lose her wits,” said his wife, staring un- 
easily after Rebecca’s erect figure in the 
wagon disappearing over the crest of the 
hilly road. 

“Wits that so easy upset ain’t worth 
much,” declared the man. ‘You keep 
out of it, Maria.’” 

Rebecca in the meantime rode on in the 
wagon, beside a flaxen-headed boy, who 
looked, to her understanding, not very 
bright. She asked him a question, and he 
paid no attention. She repeated it, and he 
responded with a bewildered and incoherent 
grunt. Then she let him alone, after making 
sure that he knew how to drive straight. 

‘They had travelled about half a mile, 
passed the village square, and gone a short 
distance beyond, when the boy drew up with 
asudden whoa! before a very prosperous- 
looking house. It had been one of the ab- 
original cottages of the vicinity, small and 
white, with a roof extending on one side 
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over a piazza, and a tiny “‘ L” jutting out in 
the rear, on the right hand. Now the cot- 
tage was transformed by dormer windows, 
a bay window on the piazzaless side, a carved 
railing down the front steps, and a modern 
hard-wood door. ‘‘Is this John Dent’s 
house ?”” asked Rebecca. 

The boy was as sparing of speech asa 
philosopher. His only response was in fling- 
ing the reins over the horse’s back, stretch- 
ing out one foot to the shaft, and leaping 
out of the wagon, then going around to the 
rear for the trunk. Rebecca got out and 
went toward the house. Its white paint 
had a new gloss; its blinds were an immacu- 
late apple green; the lawn was trimmed as 
smooth as velvet, and it was dotted with 
scrupulous groups of hydrangeas and cannas. 

“*T always understood that John Dent was 
well-to-do,”’ Rebecca reflected comfortably. 
“* I guess Agnes will have considerable. I’ve 
got enough, but it will come in handy for 
her schooling. She can have advantages.”” 

The boy dragged the trunk up the fine 
gravel-walk, but before he reached the steps 
leading up to the piazza, for the house stood 
ona terrace, the front door opened, and a 
fair, frizzled head of a very large and hand- 
some woman appeared. She held up her 
black silk skirt, disclosing voluminous ruf- 
fles of starched embroidery, and waited for 
Rebecca. She smiled placidly, her pink, 
double-chinned face widened and dimpled, 
but her blue eyes were wary and calculat- 
ing. She extended her hand as Rebecca 
climbed the steps. 

“ This is Miss Flint, I suppose,’’ said she. 

“© Yes, ma’am,’’ replied Rebecca, notic- 
ing with bewilderment a curious expression 
compounded of fear and defiance on the 
other’s face. 

“« Your letter only arrived this morning,’’ 
said Mrs. Dent, in a steady voice. Her 
great face was a uniform pink, her china- 
blue eyes were at once aggressive and veiled 
with secrecy. 

“Yes, I hardly thought you’d get my 
letter,’’ replied Rebecca. ‘‘I felt as if I 
could not wait to hear from you before 
Icame. I supposed you would be so situ- 
ated that you could have me a little while 
without putting you out too much, from 
what John used to write me about his cir- 
cumstances, and when I had that money so 
unexpected, I felt as if I must come for 
Agnes. I suppose you will be willing to 
give her up. You know she’s my own 
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blood, and of course she’s no relation to 
you, though you must have got attached to 
her. I know what a sweet girl she must be 
from her picture, and John always said she 
looked like her own mother, and Grace was 
a beautiful woman, if she was my sister.’’ 
Rebecca stopped and stared at the other 
woman in amazement and alarm. The great 
handsome blond creature stood speechless, 
livid, gasping, with her hand to her heart, 
her lips parted in a horrible caricature of 
asmile. ‘‘ Are yousick?’’ cried Rebecca, 
drawing near. “ Don’t you want me to get 
you some water 2’? 

Then Mrs. Dent recovered herself with 
a great effort. ‘‘It is nothin’,”’ she said. 
“T am subject to—spells. I am over it 
now. Won’t you come in, Miss Flint ?’’ 
‘As she spoke, the beautiful, deep rose color 
suffused her face, her blue eyes met her 
visitor’s with the opaqueness of turquoise, 
with a revelation of blue, but a conceal- 
ment of all behind. 

Rebecca followed her hostess in, and the 
boy, who had waited quiescently, climbed 
the steps with the trunk. But before they 
entered the door a strange thing happened. 
On the upper terrace, close to the piazza- 
post grew a great rose-bush, and on it, late 
in the season though it was, one small red, 
perfect rose. 

Rebecca looked at it, and the other woman 
extended her hand with a quick gesture. 
“Don’t you pick that rose,” she cried 
brusquely. 

Rebecca drew herself up with stiff dig- 
nity. ‘1 ain’t in the habit of picking other 
folk’s roses without leave,’’ said she. 

‘As Rebecca spoke she started violently, 
and lost sight of her resentment, for some- 
thing singular happened. Suddenly the rose- 
bush was agitated violently as if by a gust 
of wind, yet it was a remarkably still day. 
Nota leaf of the hydrangea standing on the 
terrace close to the rose trembled. 

“What on earth—’” began Rebecca, then 
she stopped with a gasp, at the sight of the 
other woman’s face. Although a face, it 
gave somehow the impression of a desper- 
ately clutched hand of secrecy. ‘Come 
in!’’ said she in a harsh voice, which 
seemed to come forth from her chest, with 
no intervention of the organs of speech. 
“Come into the house. I’m getting cold 
out here.’” 

‘What makes that rose-bush blow so 
when there isn’t any wind?” asked Re- 
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becca, trembling with vague horror, yet 
resolute. 

“*T don’t see as it is blowing,’’ returned 
the woman calmly. And as she spoke, in- 
deed the bush was quiet. 

“* It was blowing,’’ declared Rebecca. 

“Tt isn’t now,”’ said Mrs. Dent. “TI 
can’t try to account for every thing that 
blows out of doors. I have too much to 
do.” She spoke scornfully and confidently, 
with defiant, unflinching eyes, first on the 
bush, then on Rebecca, and led the way 
into the house. 

“Tt looked queer,”” persisted Rebecca, 
but she followed, and also the boy with the 
trunk. 

Rebecca entered an interior, prosperous, 
even elegant, according to her simple ideas. 
There were Brussels carpets, lace curtains, 
and plenty of brilliant upholstery and pol- 
ished wood. ‘‘ You're real nicely situ- 
ated,’’ remarked Rebecca, after she had 
become a little accustomed to her new sur- 
roundings, and the two women were seated 
at the tea-table. 

Mrs. Dent stared with a hard compla- 
cency from behind her silver-plated service. 
“Yes, I be,”’ said she. 

“You got all the things new,” said Re- 
becca hesitatingly, with a jealous memory 
of her dead’sister’s bridal furnishings. 

“«Yes,”’ said Mrs. Dent, ‘‘I was never 
one to want dead folk’s things, and I had 
money enough of my own, so I wasn’t be- 
holden to John. I had the old duds put up 
at auction. They didn’t bring much.” 

“T suppose you saved some for Agnes. 
She’ll want some of her poor mother’s things 
when she is grown up,’’ said Rebecca with 
some indignation. 

The defiant stare of Mrs. Dent’s blue eyes 
waxed more intense. “‘ There’s.a few things 
up garret,’’ said she. 

FShe'll be likely to value them,” re- 
marked Rebecca. As she spoke she glanced 
at the window. ‘“‘Isn’t it most time for 
her to be coming home ?’’ she asked. 

“* Most time,” answered Mrs. Dent care- 
leasly ; ‘‘ but when she gets over to Addie 
Slocum’s, she never knows when to come 
home.” 

“Tg Addie Slocum her intimate friend ?”” 

“Intimate as any.”” 

“*Maybe we can have her come out to 
see Agnes when she’s living with me,” said 
Rebecca wistfully. ‘I suppose she’ll be 
likely to be homesick at first.’” 
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“* Most likely,” answered Mrs. Dent. 

“* Does she call you mother ?’’ Rebecca 
asked. 

“*No, she calls me Aunt Emeline,’’ re- 
plied the other woman shortly. ‘‘ When 
did you say you were going home ?’” 

““Tn about a week, I thought, if she can 
be ready to go so soon,”” answered Rebecca 
with a surprised look. She reflected that 
she would not remain a day longer than she 
could help after such an inhospitable look 
and question. 

“Oh, as far as that goes,” said Mrs. 
Dent, “it wouldn’t make any difference 
about her being ready. You could go home 
whenever you felt that you must, and ahe 
could come afterward.’’ 

“* Alone 2”? 

“Why not? She’sa big girl now, and you 
don’t have to change cars.’ 

“My niece will go home when I do, and 
not travel alone; and if I can’t wait here 
for her, in the house that used to be her 
mother’s and my sister’s home, I'll go and 
board somewhere,’’ returned Rebecca with 
warmth. 

“Oh, you_can stay here as long as you 


want to. You're welcome,” said Mrs. 
Dent. 
Then Rebecca started. ‘‘ There she is! ”” 


she declared in a trembling, exultant voice. 
Nobody knew how she longed to see the 
l. 


girl 

“She ien’t as late as I thought she’d 
be,’’ said Mrs. Dent, and again that curi- 
ous, subtle change over her face, 
and again it settled into that stony im- 
passiveness. 

Rebecca stared at the door, waiting for 
it to open, ‘‘ Where is she?” she asked 
presently. 

“T guess she’s stopped to take off her 
hat in the entry,’’ suggested Mrs. Dent. 

Rebecca waited. ‘‘ Why don’t she come ? 
It can’t take her all this time to take off 
her hat.”” 

For answer Mrs. Dent rose with a stiff 
jerk, and threw open the door. 

“* Agnes,”’ shecalled. ‘‘ Agnes.’’ Then 
she turned and eyed Rebecca. ‘‘ She ain’t 
there.’” 

“*T saw her pass the window,”’ said Re- 
becca in bewilderment. 

“‘T thought I did, but we must both have 
been mistaken.” 

“*T know I did,’’ persisted Rebecca. 

“« You couldn’t have.’” 
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“T dit I saw first a shadow go over 
the ceiling, then I saw her in the glass 
there’’—she pointed to a mirror over the 
sideboard opposite—‘‘ and then the shadow 
passed the window.”” 

“« How did she look in the glass ?’” 

“‘Little and light-haired, with the light 
hair kind of tossing over her forehead.’” 

“* You couldn’t have seen her.’” 

“* Was that like Agnes ?’’ 

“ Like enough, but of course you didn’t 
see her. You've been thinking so much 
about her that you thought you did.” 

“You thought you did.’” 

“*T thought I saw a shadow pass the win- 
dow, but I must have been mistaken. She 
didn’t come in, or we would have seen her 
before now. I knew it was too early for 
her to get home from Addie Slocum’s, any- 
how.’” 

When Rebecca went to bed Agnes had 
not returned. Rebecca had resolved that 
she would not retire until the girl camef 
but she was very tired, and she reasoned 
with herself that she was foolish. Besides, 
Mrs. Dent suggested that Agnes might go 
to the church social with Addie Slocum. 
When Rebecca suggested that she be sent 
for and told that her aunt had come, Mrs. 
Dent laughed meaningly. 

*T guess you'll find out that a young 
girl ain’t so ready to leave a sociable 
where there’s boys, to see her aunt,”’ said 
she. 

“She's too young,” said Rebecca in- 
credulously and indignantly. 

“« She’s sixteen,”’ replied Mrs. Dent; “Sand 
she’s always been great for the boys.”” 

“She's going to school four years after 
I get her before she thinks of boys,” de- 
clared Rebecca. 

“* We'll see,”’ laughed the other woman. 

After Rebecca went to bed, she lay awake 
a long time listening for the sound of girl- 
ish laughter and a boy’s voice under her 
window, then she fell asleep. 

The next morning she was down early. 
Mrs. Dent, who kept no servant, was busily 
preparing breakfast. 

“Don’t Agnes help you about break- 
fast ?”’ asked Rebecca. 

“*No, I let her lay,”” replied Mrs. Dent 
shortly. 

“What time did she get home last 
night ?”” 

“* She didn’t get home.’” 

“What ?”” 
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She didn’t get home. 
Addie. She often does.’” 

“ Without sending you word ?”” 

“*Oh, she knew I wouldn’t worry.’’ 

“* When will she be home ?’” 

“Oh, I guess she’ll be along pretty soon.’” 

Rebecca was uneasy, but she tried to con- 
ceal it, for she knew of no good reason for 
uneasiness. What was there to occasion 
alarm in the fact of one young girl staying 
over night with another? She could not 
eat much breakfast. Afterward she went 
out on the little piazza, although her hostess 
strove furtively to stop her. 

“*Why don’t you go out back of the 
house? It’s real pretty, a view over the 
river,’ she said. 

“*T guess I’ll go out here,” replied Re- 
becca. She had a purpose, to watch for 
the absent girl. 

Presently Rebecca came hustling into the 
house through the sitting-room, into the 
kitchen where Mrs. Dent was cooking. 

“* That rose-bush!’’ she gasped. 

Mrs. Dent turned and faced h bar 
of it?” 

“It’s a-blowing.”” 

“« What of it ?”” 

__ ‘There isn’t a mite of wind this morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Dent turned with an inimitable toss 
of her fair head. ‘‘If you thipk I can 
spend my time puzzling over such nonsense 
as—"’ she began, but Rebecca interrupted 
her with a cry, and a rush to the door. 

“* There she is now!’’ she cried. 

She flung the door wide open, and curi- 
ously enough a breeze came in and her own 
gray hair tossed, and a paper blew off the 
table to the floor with a loud rustle, but 
there was nobody in sight. 

“There’s nobody here,’? Rebecca said. 
She looked blankly at the other woman, who 
brought her rolling-pin down on a slab of 
pie-crust with a thud. 

“«Tdidn’thear anybody,” she said calmly. 

“T saw y pass that window ! 

“* You were mistaken again.’ 

“| know I saw somebody.” 

“*You couldn’t have. Please shut that 
door.”” 

Rebecca shut the door. She sat down 
beside the window, and looked out on the 
autumnal yard, with its little curve of foot- 
path to the kitchen door. ‘‘ What smells 
so strong of roses in this room ?’’ she said 
presently; she sniffed hard. 


She stayed with 


“What. 
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“‘T don’t smell anything but these nut- 
megs. 

Tt ain’t nutmeg.” 

«T don’t smell anything else.’” 

«< Where do you suppose Agnes is ?”” 

“Oh, perhaps she has gone over the ferry 
to Porter’s Falls with Addie. She often 
does. Addie’s got an aunt over there, and 
Addie’s got a cousin, a real pretty boy.”” 

“You suppose she’s gone over there ?”” 

“*Mebbe. I shouldn’t wonder.’” 

“When would she be home if she had 

ne 2”? 

“Oh, not before afternoon.” 

Rebecca waited with all the patience she 
could muster. She kept reassuring herself, 
telling herself that it was all natural, that 
the other woman could not help it, but she 
made up her mind that if Agnes did not re- 
turn that afternoon she should be sent for. 

When it was four o’clock she started up 
with resolution. She had been furtively 
watching the onyx clock on the sitting-room 
mantel ; she had timed herself. She had said 
that if Agnes was not home by that time, 
she should demand that she be sent for. 
She rose and stood before Mrs. Dent, who 
looked up coolly from her embroidery. 

““T've waited just as long as I’m going 

to,”’ she said. “‘ I’ve come way from Michi- 
gan to see my own sister's daughter and 
take her,home with me. I’ve been here 
ever since yesterday, twenty-four hours, 
and I haven’t seen her. Now I’m going 
to. I want her sent for.’’ 
Mrs. Dent folded her embroidery and rose. 
Well, I don’t blame you,’’ she said. ‘‘ It 
is high time she came home. Ill go right 
over and get her myself.” 

Rebecca drew asigh of relief. She hardly 
knew what she had suspected or feared, but 
she knew that her position had been’ one 
of antagonism if not accusation, and she 
was sensible of relief. 

“‘T wish you would,” she said gratefully, 
and went back to her chair, while Mra. Dent 
got her shaw! and her little white head-tie. 
“Twouldn’t trouble you, but I do feel as 
if I couldn’t wait any longer to see her,’? 
she remarked apologetically. 

“Oh, it ain’t any trouble at all,’’ said 
Mrs. Dent as she went out. ‘‘I don’t 
blame you, you have waited long enough.”’ 

Rebecca sat at the window watching 
breathlessly until Mrs. Dent came stepping 
through the yard alone. She ran to the 
door and saw, hardly noticing it this time, 
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that the rose-bush was again violently agi- 
tated, yet with no wind evident elsewhere. 
“* Where is she ?’’ she cried. 

Mrs. Dent laughed with stiff lips as she 
came up the steps over the terrace. ‘“‘ Girls 
will be girls,’’ said she. ‘‘ She’s gone with 
Addie to Lincoln. Addie’s got an uncle 
who’s conductor on the train, and lives 
there, and he got ’em passes, and they’re 
goin’ to stay to Addie’s Aunt Margaret's a 
few days. Mrs. Slocum said Agnes didn’t 
have time to come over and ask me before 
the train went, but she took it on herself 
to say it would be all right, and——”” 

“« Why hadn’t she been over to tell you ?”” 
Rebecca was angry, though not suspicious. 
She even saw no reason for her anger. 

“Oh, she was putting up grapes. She 
was coming over just a8 soon as she 
the black off her hands, She heard 1 kad 
company, and her hands were a sight. She 
was holding them over sulphur matches.’’ 
‘You say she’s going to stay a few 
days?" repeated Rebecca dazedly. 

“Yes, till Thursday, Mrs. Slocum said.’” 

“How far is Lincoln from here ?”” 


“« About fifty miles. It'll be a real treat 
toher. Mrs. Slocum’s sister is a real nice 
woman.” 


“Tt is goin’ to make it pretty late about 
my goin’ home.”” 

“Tf you don’t feel as if you could wait, 
T’ll get her ready and send her on just as 
soon as I can,’’ Mrs. Dent said sweetly. 

“Pm going to wait,” said Rebecca 
grimly. 

The two women sat down again, and Mrs. 
Dent took up her embroidery. 

“Ts there any sewing I can do for her ?’” 
Rebecca asked finally in a desperate way. 
“Tf I can get her sewing along some——’’ 

Mrs. Dent arose with alacrity, and fetched 
mass of white from a closet. ‘‘ Here,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ if you want to sew the lace on 
this nightgown. I was going to put her 
to it, but she’ll be glad enough to get rid 
of it. She ought to have this and one more 
before she goes. I don’t like to send her 
away without some good underclothing.”” 

Rebecca snatched at the little white gar- 
ment and sewed feverishly. 

That night she wakened from a deep sleep 
a little after midnight, and lay a minute 
trying to collect her faculties and explain 
to herself what she was listening to. At 
last she discovered that it was the then 
popular strains of ‘The Maiden’s Prayer ”” 
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floating up through the floor, from the piano 
in the sitting-room below. She jumped up, 
threw a shawl over her nightgown, and hur- 
ried down-stairs trembling. There was no- 
body in the sitting-room, the piano was 
silent. She ran to Mrs. Dent’s bedroom, 
and called hysterically: 

“Emeline! Emeline!’’ 

“‘ What is it ?’’ asked Mrs. Dent’s voice 
from the bed. The voice was stern, but 
had a note of consciousness in it. 

“« Who—who was that playing ‘ The Maid- 
en’s Prayer’ in the sitting-room, on the 

iano 2”? 

“‘T didn’t hear anybody.’”” 

“There was some one.” 

“7 didn’t hear anything.”” 

“T tell you there was some one. 
there ain’t anybody there.” 

“*T didn’t hear anything.” 

“<1 did—somebody playing ‘The Maid- 
en’s Prayer’ on the piano. Has Agnes got 
home? I want to know." 

“Of course Agnes hasn’t got home,’’ 
answered Mrs. Dent with rising inflection. 
“* Be you gone crazy over that girl? The 
last boat from Porter’s Falls was in be- 
fore we went to bed. Of course she ain’t 
come.”” 

“*T heard ——”” 

“You were dreaming.”’ 

“*T wasn’t, I was broad awake.’” 

Rebecea went back to her chamber, and 
kept her lamp burning all night. 

‘The next morning her eyes Bis Mrs. 
Dent were wary and blazing with suppressed 
excitement. She kept opening her mouth 
as if to speak, then frowning, and setting 
her lips hard. After breakfast she went 
up-stairs, and came down presently with her 
coat and bonnet. ‘‘ Now, Emeline,” she 
oat, “T want to know where the Slocums 
live.”” 

Mrs. Dent gave a curious, long, half- 
lidded glance at her. She was finishing her 
coffee. ‘‘ Why ?’’ she asked. 

“Pm going over there, and find out if 
they have heard anything from her daugh- 
ter and Agnes since they went away. I 
don’t like what I heard last night.”’ 

“*You must have been dreaming.’” 

“Tt don’t make any odds whether I was 
or not. Does she play ‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer’ on the piano, I want to know ? 

“What if she does? She plays it a lit- 
tle, I believe. I don’t know. She don’t 
half play it anyhow; she ain’t got an ear.”” 


But— 
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“«That wasn’t half played last night. I 
don’t like such things happening. I ain’t 
superstitious, but Idon’t like it. I’m going. 
Where do the Slocums live ?”” 

“You go down the road over the bridge, 
past the old grist mill, then you turn to the 
left; it’s the only house for half a mile. 
You can’t miss it. It has a barn with a 
ship in full sail on the cupola.’” 

“Well, I'm going. I don’t feel easy.” 

About two hours later Rebecca returned. 
‘There were red spots on her cheeks. She 
looked wild. ‘‘ I’ve been there,’’ she said, 
“‘and there isn’t a soul at home. Some- 
thing has happened.’’ 

“What has happened ?”” 

“T don’t know. Something. I had a 
warning last night. There wasn’t a soul 
there. They’ve been sent for to Lincoln.’’ 

“Did you see anybody to ask?’ asked 
Mrs. Dent with thinly-concealed anxiety. 

“*T asked the woman that lives on the 
turn of the road. She’s stone deaf. I 
suppose you know. She listened while I 
screamed at her to know where the Slocums 
were, and then she said, ‘ Mrs. Smith don’t 
live here.’ Her name was Wetherthed. I 
didn’t see anybody on the road, and that’s 
the only house. What do you suppose it 
means ?’” 

“T don’t suppose it means much of any- 
thing,” replied Mrs. Dent coolly. ‘‘ Mr. 
Slocum is conductor on the railroad, and 
he’d be away anyway, and Mrs. Slocum 
often goes early when he does, to spend 
the day with her sister in Porter’s Falls. 
She’d be more likely to go away than 
Addie.” 

“And you don’t think anything has hap- 
pened ?”” Rebecca asked with diminishing 
distrust before the reasonableness of it. 

“Land, no!” 

Rebecca went up-stairs to lay aside her 
coat and bonnet But she came hurrying 
back with them still on. ‘‘ Who’s been in 
my room?’’ she gasped. Her face was 
pale as ashes. 

Mrs. Dent also paled as she regarded her. 
“What do you mean ?’’ she asked slowly. 

“*T found when I went up-stairs that—lit- 
tle nightgown of —Agnes’s on—the bed, laid 
out. It was—laid out. The sleeves were 
folded across the bosom, and there was that 
little red rose between them. Emeline, 
what is it? Emeline, what’s the matter ? 
Oh!” 

Mrs. Dent was struggling for breath in 
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great, choking gasps. She clung to the 
back of a chair. Rebecca, trembling her- 
self 80 she could scarcely keep on her feet, 
got her some water. 

As soon as she recovered herself, Mrs. 
Dent regarded her with eyes full of the 
strangest mixture of fear and horror and 
hostility. 

“What do you mean talking so ?’” she 
said in a hard voice. 

“Tt is there.”” 

“Nonsense. You threw it down, and it 
fell that way.” 

“* Tt was folded in my bureau drawer.’’ 

“It couldn’t have been.’” 

“* Who picked that red rose ?’” 

“*Look on the bush,’’ Mrs. Dent replied 
shortly. 

Rebecca looked at her, her mouth gaped. 
She hurried out of the room. When she 
came back, her eyes seemed to protrude. 
(She had in the meantime hastened up-stairs, 
and come down with tottering steps, cling- 
ing to the banisters.) 

“Now I want to know what all this 
means ?’” she demanded. 

“What what means 2’? 

“* The rose is on the bush, and it’s gone 
from the bed in my room! Is this house 
haunted, or what ?”” 

“T don’t know anything about a house 
being haunted. I don’t believe in such 
things. Be youcrazy ?’’ Mrs. Dent spoke 
with gathering force. The color flashed 
back to her cheeks. 

“No,” said Rebecca shortly, ‘I ain’t 
crazy yet, but I shall be if this keeps on 


much longer. I’m going to find out where 
that girl is before night.” 

Mrs. Dent eyed her. ‘‘ What be you 
going to do?” 


“Tm going to Lincoln.” 

A faintly triumphant smile overspread 
Mrs. Dent’s large face. + 

“You can’t,’’ said she, 
any train.” 

“No train ?”” 

“*No, there ain’t any afternoon train 
from the Falls to Lincoln, only one back.’” 

“Then I’m going over to the Slocums 
again to-night.”” 

However, Rebecca did not go; such a rain 
came up as deterred even her resolution, 
and she had only her best dresses with her. 
Then in the evening came the letter from 
the Michigan village which she had left 
nearly a week ago. It was from her cousin, 


“there ain’t 
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asingle woman, who had come to keep her 
house while she was away. It was a pleas- 
ant, unexciting letter enough, all the first 
of it, and related mostly how she missed 
Rebecca; how she hoped she was having 
pleasant weather and kept her health; and 
how her friend, Mrs. Greenaway, had come 
to stay with her since she had felt lonesome 
the first night in the house; how she hoped 
Rebecca would have no objections to this, 
although nothing had been said about it, 
since she had not realized that she might 
be nervous alone. The cousin was painfully 
conscientious, hence the letter. Rebecca 
smiled in spite of her disturbed mind as she 
ead it, then her eye caught the postscript. 
That was in a different hand, purporting to 
be written by the friend,” Mrs. Hannah 
Greenaway, informing her that the cousin 
had fallen down the cellar stairs and broken 
her hip, and was in a dangerous condi- 
tion, and begging Rebecca to return at 
once, as she herself was rheumatic and un- 
able to nurse her properly, and no one else 
could be obtained 

Rebecca looked at Mrs. Dent, who had 
come to her room with the letter quite late; 
it was half-past nine, and she had gone 
up-stairs for the night.” 

“Where did this come from?” 
asked. 

“Mr. Amblecrom brought it,’”” she re- 
plied. 

“Whee he 2” 

“The postmaster. He often brings the 
letters that come on the late mail. He 
knows I ain’t anybody to send. He brought 
yours about your coming. He said he and 
his wife came over on the ferry-boat with 


she 


you.’” 

“T remember him,”’ Rebecca replied 
shortly. ‘‘There’s bad news in this let- 
ad 


Mrs. Dent’s face took on an expression 
of serious inquiry. 

‘Yes, my Cousin Harriet has fallen down 
the cellar stairs—they were always danger- 
ous—and she’s broken her hip, and I’ve got 
to take the first train home to-morrow.’” 

““Youdon't say so. I’m dreadful sorry.”” 

“No, you ain’t sorry!" said Rebecca, 
with a look as if she leaped. ‘‘ You’re 
glad. I don’t know why, but you're glad. 
You’ve wanted to get rid of me for some 
reason ever since came. I don’t know why. 
You're a strange woman. Now you’ve got 
your way, and I hope you're satisfied.’” 
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“< How you talk.”” Mrs. Dent spoke in 
a faintly ‘injured voice, but there was a 
light in her eyes. 

“«T talk the way it is, Well, I’m going 
to-morrow morning, and I want you, just 
as soon as Agnes Dent comes home, to send 
her out to me. Don’t you wait for any- 
thing. You pack what clothes she’s got, 
and don’t wait even to mend them, and you 
buy her ticket. I'll leave the money, and 
you send her along. She don’t have to 
change cars, Yon start her off, when she 
gets home, on the next train!” 

“Very well,” replied the other woman. 
She had an expression of covert amusement. 

“* Mind you do it.”” 

“Very well, Rebecca.”” 

Rebecca started on her journey the next 
morning. When she arrived, two days later, 
she found her cousin in perfect health. She 
found, moreover, that the friend had not 
written the postscript in the cousin's let- 
ter. Rebecca would have returned to Ford’s 
Village the next morning, but the fatigue 
and nervous strain had been too much for 
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her. She was not able to move from her 
bed. She had a species of low fever in- 
duced by anxiety and fatigue. But she 
could write, and she did, to the Slocums, 
and she received no answer. She also wrote 
to Mrs. Dent; she even sent numerous tele- 
grams, with no response. Finally she wrote 
to the postmaster, and an answer arrived 
by the first possible mail. The letter was 
short, curt, and to the purpose. Mr. Am- 
blecrom, the postmaster, was a man of few 
words, and especially wary as to his expres- 
sions in a letter. ‘‘Dear madam,”’ he 
wrote, “your favor rec’ed. No Slocums 
in Ford’s Village. All dead. Addie ten 
years ago, her mother two years later, her 
father, five. House vacant. Mrs. John 
Dent said to have neglected stepdaughter. 
Girl was sick. Medicine not given. Talk 
of taking action. Not enough evidence. 
House said to be haunted. Strange sights 
and sounds. Your niece, Agnes Dent, died 
a year ago, about this time. 
“ Yours truly, 
“THOMAS AMBLECROM.”” 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Iutustrarep By JouN HARDY 


“TT will seem a little like dying, won't it?” 
grimly commented Miss Agatha Holt, 
pausing to contemplate, as though for 

the first time, her immediate future. 

Miss Emily, in the opposite corner of the 
fragrant little sitting-room, that was unac- 
quainted with other disorder than the present 
quite legitimate one of packing, was wrap- 
ping with delicately conscientious fingers cer- 
tain precious bits of china. The windows 
were open, and there surged gently in a re- 
laxed June atmosphere. The draperies at 
doors and windows stirred slecpily. 

“Rather more like heaven, Agatha,” 
amended Miss Emily, in a thin, girlish voice 
that was not so incongruous, after all, with 
the unmistakable gray bands in her brown 
hair. It was not unlikely that this lovable 
lady would remain an ingénue to the brink of 
senility. Then something in Miss Agatha’s 
expression made her add: “Now, if you're 
going to regret it, dear, we won't ‘retire’ at 
all. It’s not too late. Perhaps we might not 
get together as large a school next year, but—” 

“Nonsense!” brusquely interrupted the 
other, accelerating the executive precision of 
her packing. “I want nothing of the sort. 
‘There’s no sweeter sorrow than parting with 
text-books and kindergarten cubes. Then I 
haven’t the anguish of a schoolroom full of 
shorn friendships, as you know, dear. Oh 
no, I’ve never been ‘dear teacher’! It isn’t 
that. But to me, because I am well and 
strong, there is, perversely enough, something 
like humiliation in confessing, at fifty-three, 
that one has hung up one’s tools for good. 
Why, one almost despises oneself!” 

“T don’t, Agatha,” protested Miss Emily, 
putting on her glasses for a closer study of 
Miss Agatha’s mood. 


“I know; it’s because you're fortunate 
enough to be consistently feminine. You ap- 
preciate that we are about to enter upon a dig- 
nified and harmonious spinsterly existence, 
whose pleasures we have amply earned. Well, 
so do T, and I naturally want to live up to my 
opportunities. Only, I have rough corners, 
you know, Emily, and I don't doubt you'll feel 
them sharper than ever, now.” 

“But that’s something to be proud of, my 
dear,” Emily gently chirped. “Most people's 
corners are worn smooth in the schoolroom.” 

“Poor darling!” Where her idol was con- 
cerned, Miss Agatha’s pity overflowed at a 
word. “They did sandpaper you, the little 
wretches! You always were absurdly soft, 
Emily, and the schoolroom is no place for 
softness. T shall never become reconciled to 
your having missed your proper background, 
which, as I’ve told you often enough, would 
have been fireside domesticity. Don’t talk to 
me of destiny!” 

But indeed Miss Emily appeared to have no 
wish to, Her lack of zest in a discussion of 
this order was always indicated by some sweet 
irrelevance, “Agatha, have we any more 
tissue-paper?” served the purpose at this 
point. 

For a week past, the atmosphere in the 
Tittle flat had been’ singularly vibrant; the 
week, that is, since school had closed—with 
a definite, final snap, this time—and prepara- 
tions for the summer flitting had begun. 
These latter were based, it is true, on an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the ravages that may 
be wrought in a summer by the moth and rust 
that do corrupt domestic treasures; but any 
less stalwart battery of defence would have 
failed to accommodate the ladies’ delicately 
balanced consciences to the enjoyment of 
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their approaching summer in Gloucester, with 
its delights, familiar now these many years, 
of wandering over wind-swept moors, intelli- 
gently admiring sunsets and storms, reading 
up neglected volumes of history and experi- 
encing contact with the sublimated cultiva- 
tion of Massachusetts. The “retiring” from 
their profession, the flurry of an unaccustom- 
ed concern with matters of finance, the ritu- 
ic elaboration of their packing,—these 
in combination, imparted to the two 
ladies an extraordinary state of tension, an 
unnatural aliveness to what was going on 
about them. Twelfth Street, upon which they 
hhad looked daily for years, had, as Miss 
Agatha said, a “final” look, though they were 
certainly returning in the autumn. And their 
friends bade them farewell for the summer— 
though this, again, was but their distorted per- 
ception of it—as though the two ladies were 
already remote from the familiar currents. 
What more natural, under these stimulating 
circumstances, than that Miss Agatha should 
hhave been driven, from mere “ nerves,” to fre- 
quent caustic comments?—or that Miss 
Emily should have timidly confessed that only 
twice before within her memory had she been 
so emotionally torn up by the roots:—once, 
when she had secured her first position as 
teacher, and again, when she and Agatha had 
made their first trip to Europe, bent on a 
decorous tour of the English cathedral towns, 

For twenty-five years, it should be under- 
stood, this delightful pair had worked side 
by side. For fifteen years a certain door had 
borne the legend: “Miss Holt and Miss 
Vanderkoep: Classes for Young Children.” 
As “ Miss-Holt-and-Miss-Vanderkoep” they 
were, indeed, invariably known. Socially or 
professionally, the concept of them was single 
rather than dual. When, at half past eight in 
the morning, two persons of authority would 
approgch the schoolroom, one slight, smiling, 
tranquil, one taller, breezier, and, to the in- 
fant mind, infinitely more terrible and “sar- 
castic”—appalling characteristic in a teach- 
er!—those members of the “classes for young 
children” who were lingering reticently in 
the background, would exchange the unneces- 
sary observation, “Here come Mies-Holt-and- 
‘Miss-Vanderkoep!” When the mothers of 
these very young persons wished to confer, as 
it were, a social nod upon the accomplished 
instructors, phrases of affectionate conde- 
scension would invite “ My-dear-Miss-Holt- 
and-Mies-Vanderkoep.” To their friends, to 
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their butcher, to their clergyman, to their 
janitor, they were, always, “ Miss-Holt-and- 
‘Miss-Vanderkoep.” So, quite naturally, the 
devoted pair, though by no means lacking in 
individuality, had long ceased to think of 
themselves as divisible, and it seemed proba- 
ble they would continue indefinitely, “ Miss- 
Holt-and-Miss-Vanderkoep.” 

Once in serene possession of the recupera- 
tive joys upon which they had so properly 
counted, the monumental fact of their “re- 
tirement” acquired a certain agreeable dim- 
ness, There were moments when Miss Agatha 
and Miss Emily almost forgot that they had 
attained the parting of the ways,—that chill, 
academic routine lay behind, and graceful 
and improving leisure lay before. It was in- 
credible that it should have been so discon- 
certing, after years of longing, to be brought 
face to face, at last, with the opportunity for 
graceful and improving leisure! 

Invariably, heretofore, the two ladies had 
returned to town on the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, a date that is widely conceded to be ap- 
propriate and dignified. This year, when the 
eighth of September came, Miss Agatha asked, 
a little nervously, “Have you begun to pack 
yet, dear?” 

Miss Emily tried to pretend she did not 
understand. 

“My dear, we’ve always gone back on'the 
fifteenth. I—wrote Hotchkiss we were com- 
ing then. He asked, you know, about the 
floors.” 

“Tve always fancied it must be wonder- 
ful here in October,” said Miss Emily, senti- 
mentally, “You know we've so often wish- 

“T know.” Miss Agatha appeared to be re- 
flecting. “To me, I confess, it seems a little 
absurd to stay over an extra six weeks simply 
for the idle consideration of landscape. Still, 
Emily, if you really wish to—. And what 
in the world did we ‘retire’ for if not to do 
exactly as we please?” 

Miss Emily paused in her turn, “ Well, 
then,” she said, with the air of one making 
an original observation, “let us go on the 
fifteenth. Will you see about the stateroom, 
Agatha?” 

The economical decision of the previous 
June to do without a maid was a thousand 
times mentally applauded by Miss Agatha, 
who was quite ready to confess to herself that 
she would otherwise have found the autumn 
days uncomfortably long; and who, as it 
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was, quite immoderately indulged herself in the riotous 
pastime of sweeping the rooms, All the drudgery, in- 
deed, of the new regimen was firmly appropriated by 
Miss Agatha, and for two reasons, It helped, she 
thought, to justify an existence that now seemed sadly 
purposeless; and it secured her the happiness of seeing 
Emily's slender, lndylike hands engaged in the lighter 
and showier of the domestic tasks. Emily in conjunc: 
tion with the breakfast china or the linen-closet was « 
spectacle peculiarly appropriate and charming; while at 
a glimpse of Emily preparing a cake, fond-hearted Miss 
Agatha could have indulged, with all the zest in the 
world, in just some such affectionate panegyric as 
pretty Ruth Pinch evoked, stirring together her im- 
mortal pudding. 

In proportion as Miss Agatha felt the dreariness of 
exclusion from blackboards and chalk, primers and 
basket-weaving, and the sound of sweet, unreasonable 
little voices, she characteristically strove to keep « 
knowledge of her feeling from Miss Emily. It eame 
about that certain topies were never mentioned between 
them. Agatha, who had always taken the lead, had the 
air of protecting the younger woman from—neither of 
them could have told what. Certainly not from this 
charming, unfettered life they had so Jong yearned for! 
Meanwhile, Agatha so tenderly feared that her friend 
suffered from conditions she herself had brought about 
that she did not even dare ask the questions that might 
have ended her suspense. 

One day poor Agatha’s clouded conscience lightened. 
“Emily darling,” she exclaimed, “shouldn't you like to 
be at home to some of the children on Wednesday after- 
noons It would please them, you know, they're so fond 
of you.” 

“Why, Agatha!” 

“Should you like it?” 

“T think it would be perfectly lovely,” gushed Miss 
Emily, in all sincerity. 

The success of the first of these cheerful if a trifle 
tumultuous occasions was complete, Agatha, who, after 
welcome of the guests, had retired to the kitchen, 
in the interests of domestic affairs, smiled and 
alternately. “Poor Emily!” she anxiously 
commented. “She's happier with those children than 
she has been in six months. Poor dear!” 

At breakfast, a few mornings later, Miss Agatha was 
unusually silent. “T've something very odd to tell you. 
Emily.” she remarked at last. “I dreamed of you last 
night.” 

“Oh dear!” Miss Emily, hidden away in her bureau 
drawers, kept a “dream-book,” and she well knew, from 
trustful consultation, just how direfully portentous it 
is to dream of — 

“Oh, but this was a delightful dream,” Miss Agatha 
hastened to assure her. “It was a dream of you and a 
baby. You've always had a Madonna look, you know, 
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Emily, but there you were all Madonna. I can see the 
little thing now with its sensitive wee face—it wasn’t 
more than six months old—and a patrician dot of a nose 
and mysterious blue eyes, And what was most curious 


surdity of the recollection—“ you said, ‘Hush, Vander- 
koep !’—and he hushed.” 

“Vanderkoep!” echoed Miss Emily. “And I always 
thought it would be such a good name for a boy. But, 
Agatha, what was the rest of it?” 

“There was nothing else, Or if there was, I failed 
to realize it. Just you and Vanderkoep projected 
against space. There may, of course, have been—some 
other members of the family, but I didn’t see them.” 

“ How curious,” gently commented Miss Emily, who, 
held in the thrall of this unusual narrative, had quite 
forgotten to drink her coffee. “ And he was pretty?” 

“Altogether charming. Not the plump Cupid type. 
One could fancy him developing into something really 
distinguished. Ob, I should know him anywhere, it was 
all so startlingly vivid. It seemed almost,” she went on, 
with an effort to be quite explicit, “like a supernatural 
realization of what might have been, of what should 
have been. With such a very slightly different turn of 
the wheel, Emily,— Ah, how we all like to ponder on 
the ‘ ifs’!” 

Miss Emily reflected a little. “How soft and sweet 
they are, aren’t they?” she said, tenderly. “Babies, I 
mean.” 

“Very,” agreed Miss Agatha. 

Again and again through the day Agatha found her 
friend regarding her with a kind of silent eagerness, 
And, though affecting not to notice this, she too discov- 
ered, a little to her discomfort, that the impression of 
her singular dream was strangely slow to fade. 

It was with a greatly disquieted air that she came to 
breakfast the next morning. 

“Did you sleep well, dear?” inquired Miss Emily, 
with a new timidity. 

“Not in the least well. A succession of nightmares. 
And when I’ve been dieting, too. It’s preposterous!” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

“Tt’s precisely what I did, and frantically, in my 
sleep. I have passed my night, Emily, in a mad chase 
after that baby of yours, that Vanderkoep. If you will 
believe me, he fell down-stairs before my very eyes!” 

“Oh, Agatha!” 

“But I picked him up, and when I found he wasn’t 
killed I put him in a hot bath as a restorative. How- 
ever, he almost drowned himself, for he was so smooth 
and slippery I couldn’t hold him. Emily, I must ask 
you to give me another cup of coffee and to make it 
strong. I feel a literal fatigue.” 

“ And there was no one with him?” 
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“You reappeared at last, and when you 
took him in your arms you both looked so 
pretty I couldn’t scold either of you!” 

“Was he’ good when I took him?” asked 
Miss Emily, as if she were sure of the 
answer. 

“Perfectly. Did I tell you, Emily, that the 
child has beautiful eyes? And one of his 
dimples corresponds with that one of yours 
that you ought to have outgrown long ago?” 

“ What kind of sounds does he make?” 

“Why, something like this,"—Miss Agatha 
obligingly made a desperate endeavor to imi- 
tate the formless gurgles of the dream-baby. 

“ Of course,” beamed Miss Emily, in com- 
plete approval. “How dear he will be when 
he talks,” she added, unconsciously. 

‘Agatha looked up in wonder. Nor did her 
later reflections on this conversation prove 
reassuring. 

Meanwhile, the dream-baby maintained in 
the family interests a prominence altogether 
unaccountable, Peculiarly susceptible to his 
shadowy fascination, Miss Emily expressed 
her affectionate absorption by the most signifi- 
cant of omissions. For the first time in her 
life, she neglected her embroidery, and it be- 
came her inexplicable habit to sit idle, almost 
motionless, through several hours. Or, adroit- 
ly succeeding in the introduction of Vander- 
Koep as a subject of conversation, she would 
devote herself to a strained effort to transfer 
from Miss Agatha’s mental vision to her own 
every detail of the tantalizing image. 

At close intervals Miss Agatha—oh, quite 
in spite of herself! for she had vowed that 
she would never dream of Vanderkoep again, 
and had forsworn her nightly glass of milk, 
lest that modest nutriment be responsible— 
had further visions of the engaging phantom 
who, in his peculiar and insubstantial 
fashion, had made himself so integral a part 
of the little family. And with each dream 
her perception of him became more con- 
sistently rational; there were no lurid escapes 
from sudden deaths in these later visions. 
‘And while, actually, Miss Agatha had never 
conspicuously succeeded in expressing her 
sympathy with children, having been, indeed, 
through all her pedagogical experience, 
rather hopelessly at odds with them, with 
Vanderkoep she got on a singularly satis- 
factory footing. He would, she lamented, 
never sit in her lap with the same look of 
rapturous content that he wore while held in 
Emily’s tenderly maternal embrace. But his 
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amiable, if picturesquely incomplete remarks 
showed that there were no reservations in his 
affection; and the most harmonious under- 
standing pervaded those intangible domestic 
seenes where Emily and the baby, an alto- 
gether radiant picture, would suffer Agatha 
to sit by, their happy and admiring comple- 
ment. 

Secretly, however, the fact that the dreams 
became increasingly unlike dreams was a 
matter of serious concern to Miss Agatha, that 
most sensible and clear-headed of women, that 
substantial compound of keen humor and 
broad common sense! Dreams with the mag- 
nificent incoherence of ordinary, familiar 
dreamland, she could have tolerated; but 
visions that dared again and again to shape 
themselves into so audacious—and, yes, 80 be- 
witching!—a semblance of reality, beset her 
with vague terrors. She had become far too 
expert in the uncanny business for her sadly 
disturbed peace of mind. 

It might have been expected that Vander- 
koep’s progress in life would be by unnatural 
fits and starts, something after the manner 
of the immortal Alice. Quite on the contrary, 
his development kept pace with the calendar; 
and his accomplishments, as the months went 
by, corresponded precisely with the measure 
of his existence. He crept, sat erect, and 
otherwise asserted himself at, in each case, 
the normal period. It is true that neither of 
the two ladies could have divined this grati- 
fying fact; but having formed the habit of 
jotting down Vanderkoep’s exploits in an or- 
nate book designed for that purpose, and 
blushingly bought by Miss Emily at a de- 
partment store, they discovered, on compar- 
ing these notes with the information given 
each month in Baby and his Ways, the maga- 
zine for which Miss Emily had promptly sub- 
scribed, that there was absolutely nothing to 
criticise in the dream-baby’s development. 
“Though what we should do about it, if there 
was, Heaven only knows!” Miss Agatha had 
remarked in a candid outburst that quite 
wounded sensitive Miss Emily. 

One day Agatha came in from a meeting of 
the “Municipal Government Club” which 
she had joined on the assurance of its presi- 
dent that it would “enrich her life,” and 
found Emily sedulously erasing the evidence 
of tears, Suspicion flew like an arrow and 
hit the mark. 

“T suppose it’s that baby again,” groaned 
Agatha. 
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“He hasn’t done anything,” sobbed Emily, 
in superfluous defence of the dream-baby. “I 
suppose it’s his not really belonging to me 
that I mind so much. And then, I might as 
well tell you, Agatha, that the worst of it is 
—that nobody ever had a baby before without 
being able to make clothes for it!” Here the 
poor lady’s grief quite overcame her. 

“Hush, hush, dear!” 

“T want to sew him a little dress more than 
I want anything, Agatha! And you know 
how beautifully I could make it. I have 
thought how I should have it cut square, so as 
to show the exquisite back of his neck. You 
were telling me yesterday how T loved to kiss 
him there. . . , Agatha!”—Emily was very 
timid—“ what should you think if I bought, 
—well, perhaps not a dress, but some flannel 
and made him a little jacket, just to please 
myself?” 

“Emily, I beg of you never to talk in this 
way again. I blame myself beyond all telling. 
Please, dear, let us try to forget it all!” 

The sobbing figure seemed not to hear. 
“ Agatha,” she said, “I want you to promise 
me something,—that you will never keep 
from ime anything in regard to Vanderkoep. 
It is my right to know everything and at 


once, So you must not only tell me, but it 
must be immediately, the next morning— 
whatever, whatever, it may be.” 

Agatha, whose affection for her friend was 
ever her line of least resistance, succumbed. 

“Why, yes, dear, I promise,” she agreed, 
nervously, “Let me make you some tea.” 

Within the few months of Vanderkoep’s 
spectral existence there had at times threat- 
ened to appear—though the admission could 
not have been wrung from either of the two 
friends—a narrow rift within the exquisitely 
close tissue of their intimacy. The lack was 
perhaps not so much of understanding as of 
sincerity, of outspokenness, between them; 
and Miss Agatha, who suffered excruciatingly 
from the knowledge of this, was also pain- 
fully aware of the cause, Quite unconscious- 
ly, Emily was jealous of her more intimate 
knowledge of Vanderkoep. And why, thought 
the unhappy Agatha, should she not be? How 
grotesquely cruel it was that Emily should al- 
ways be obliged to learn at second hand of 
Vanderkoep’s countless physical perfections 
and delicious infant waywardnesses! that she 
should be denied the mirrored joy of once 
holding her own dream-baby in her arms! It 
was so simple a thing to dream—why might 
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not poor dear Emily yield herself to at least 
one radiant delusion? 

Early in May, according to the arithmetic 
of Miss Agatha’s visions, Vanderkoep at- 
tained the dignity of his first anniversary. 
‘Truthful and conscientious to a fault, she 
communicated the report of this festival, 
though with an evident unwillingness. 

“We will let the china wait a little,” said 
Miss Emily, with determination. “Sit down 
and tell me all about it. What did he 

ve 
“He said ‘mamma,’” replied Miss Agatha, 
with the tender patience of one teaching the 
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him a dozen, One was a fine bay horse, har- 
nessed into a cart, with real harness and 
all that. It seemed to delight him particu- 
larly.” 

“Boys always love horses so,” said Miss 
Emily, wisely. 

“And though I tried to make him come to 
me, he wouldn't. He stayed with you and 
cuddled.” 

Thus was the narrative continued and 
pieced out and refitted and every least detail 
adjusted to its place. At the close of which 
Miss Emily put on her glasses and sat down 
at her desk to enter faithfully into the book 


blind, “ and hugged you with that happy little 
scream of his.” 

Miss Emily nodded. 

“ And then he laughed mischievously, show- 
ing all his cunning little teeth.” 

“Five of them,” interjected Miss Emily, 
accurately, 

“And when I tried to find out what pleased 
him so much, I saw that he was holding 
tightly under his arm a toy elephant—” 

“Where had he gotten it?” 

“Why, it was one of his birthday presents 
from you. I think you must have given 


devoted to Vanderkoep the full and una- 
bridged history of his first birthday. 

‘A few days later the first prolonged heat 
wave swept blightingly over the city. 

“TI think we cannot get away too soon, 
Emily,” observed Miss Agatha. “How for- 
tunate it is we haven’t to wait till June!” 

‘Miss Emily said nothing. 

“What do you think, my dear?” pursued 
Miss Agatha. 

“T suppose I might as well say, now,” said 
Miss Emily, “that I think we cannot go out 
of town this summer.” 
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“But why?” 

“Because of Vanderkoep,” 
came out flatly. 

“ Well?” 

“Tis very existence is exclusively associ 
ted with our rooms here. Do you feel confi- 
dent, Agatha, that if we went away and in- 
terrupted our psychic connection with these 
surroundings—I hardly know how to put it—” 

“TI know I should dream of Vanderkoep 
anywhere,” declared Miss Agatha, wearily. 

“But how do you know? Have you ever 
been able to control—” 

“No,” confessed Miss Agatha. 

“And yet you would venture—” 

“Tt would make you unhappy, would it not, 
Emily, to go away?” interrupted Miss Agatha, 
to whom these discussions were painful, she 
could not tell why. “ Very well, then, we will 
stay. I suppose we would better have a maid 
in for the summer.” 

So, through the listless warmth of May, the 
determined heat of June, and the relentless 
blaze of July, the two ladies lingered on in 
the little flat in Twelfth Street. There was 
little enough to interest or stimulate. Ex- 
istence itself seemed a perfunctory and in no 
way desirable affair. The two ladies availed 
themselves to the fullest of their library sub- 
scription, corresponded with friends spending 
the summer in Europe—and talked of Van- 
derkoep. Miss Agatha proved herself of 
heroic stuff by suppressing her almost intol- 
erable longing for cool air and the smell of 
the sea; Miss Emily suffered the heat and 
discomfort in significant silence. 

During the first week of August came the 
crisis of the summer’s feverish violence. The 
ominous stillness associated with extreme 
heat pervaded places where hitherto one had 
been conscious of nothing but noise. The 
torrid, throbbing nights were less to be borne 
than the burning days; sleep, except in 
snatches, was impossible. From the whole 
stricken city seemed to rise continuous, un- 
lovely exhalations of sickness, suffering, 
death. 

Miss Emily’s never too robust strength 
yielded to the cruel heat, and for days Miss 
‘Agatha nursed her faithfully. During one 
feverish evening, in particular, when no night 
coolness came to bring relief, Miss Agatha 
spent all her strength in the effort to gain a 
little comfort for her friend. At midniglit, 
exhausted, she lay down without undressing 
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in her own room and slept till dawn. When 
she awoke, it was with a cry. Miss Emily, 
lightly dozing in the next room, heard it. 

“What is it, Agatha dear?” she asked, 
Receiving no answer, she called again, then 
went into Agatha’s room. Her friend was 
sitting upright with a curious expression on 
her tired face. 

‘An almost supernatural intuition directed 
Miss Emily’s challenge, “You have been 
dreaming of Vanderkoep!” 

“T am not myself, Emily.” Miss Agatha 
began to talk very fast. (t’s the heat. It 
muddles one’s head so. I’m really not re- 
sponsible. I’m not, indeed. Don’t talk of it, 
Emily. Let us wait till another time.” 

“T know,” said Miss Emily. “You need 
not tell me. He’s dead. My baby’s dead.” 
She went and stood by the window and looked 
vaguely out. “ What killed him?” She turn- 
ed sharply to Miss Agatha, 

“Emily, I feel like a murderer!” she broke 
out. “Don’t, don’t!” 

“What killed him?” persisted Miss Emily, 
in a hard voice. 

“ Darling—he died from a fever. I think it 
must have been the heat. We did everything 
for him, He did not seem to suffer, Emily!” 

Miss Emily said nothing, but continued to 
stand by the window. Her back was rigid. 
She wrung her hands incessantly. 

“Emily,” begged Miss Agatha, clasping her 
about the shoulders, “you must not suffer so. 
It is not too late. Listen, dear—you must 
wait until I can get a strong sleeping-powder 
from the drug-store. Then I shall take it and 
let it put me to sleep, and I shall dream—of 
course I shall, I shall dream him back again. 
know, Emily, that this was not a true dream, 
‘You see, dear, the heat and alll” 

“And could that comfort me—that you 
should dream a lying dream? What are you 
doing to me, Agatha? Why should you want 
to lie to me, now, when my baby’s dead?” 

Outside, in the street, there was the first 
stir of day. Miss Emily, ignoring her friend’s 
entreaties, hurriedly di herself, tied a 
veil neatly over her hat and buttoned her 
cotton gloves. Then, still in silence, she went 
to the outer door and turned the knob. 

“Emily!” cried the agonized Miss Agatha, 
“where are you going?” 

Miss Emily paused a moment. “Why, I 
am going,” she said, steadily, “to get some 
flowers for my baby.” ° 


A TROPICAL HORROR a ‘ 
By WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON. 


Though this story, a terrible tale of the sea, nay be too 
gruesome for some tastes, it 1s written in a masterly manner 
and with an air of reality that holds and rivets the attention of 
the reader in a way that recalls some of the best efforts of 


IE area hundred and thirty days out from Melbourne, and for 
three weeks we have lain in this sweltering calm. 

It is midnight, and our watch on deck until four a.m. 
I go out and sit on the hatch. A minute later, Joky, our 
youngest ’prentice, joins me for a chatter. Many are the 
hours we have sat thus and talked in the night watches ; though, to be 
sure, it is Joky who does the talking. Iam content to smoke and listen, 
giving an occasional grunt at seasons to show that I am attentive, 

Joky has been silent for some time, his head bent in meditation. 
Suddenly he looks up, evidently with the intention of making some remark. 
As he does so, I see his face stiffen with a nameless horror, He crouches 
back, his eyes staring past me at some unseen fear. Then his'mouth opens. 
He gives forth a strangulated cry and topples backward off the hatch, 
striking his head against the deck, Fearing 1 know not what, I turn to 
ook. 

Great Heavens! Rising above the bulwarks, seen plainly in the 
bright moonlight, is a vast slobbering mouth a fathom across. From the 
huge dripping lips hang great tentacles. As I look the Thing comes 
further over the rail. It is rising, rising, higher and higher. ‘There are no 
eyes visible ; only that fearful slobbering mouth et on the tremendous 
trunkelike neck ; which, even as I watch, is curling inboard with the 
stealthy celerity of an enormous eel. Over it comes in vast heaving folds. 
Will it never end? ‘The ship gives a slow, sullen roll to starboard as she 
fecls the weight. ‘Then the tail, a broad, flat-shaped mass, slips over the 
teak rail and falls with a loud slump on to the deck. 

For a few seconds the hideous creature lies heaped in writhing, slimy 
coils. Then, with quick, darting movements, the monstrous head travels 
along the deck. Close by the mainmast stand the harness casks, and along- 
side of these a freshly opened cask of salt beef with the top loosely 
replaced, The smell of the meat seems to attract the monster, and I can 
hear it sniffing with a vast indrawing of breath, Then those lips open, 
displaying four huge fangs ; there is a quick forward motion of the head, 
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a sudden crashing, crunching sound, and beef and barrel have disappeared. 
“The noise brings one of the ordinary seamen out of the fo'cas'le. Coming 
into the night, he can see nothing for a moment. Then, as he gets further 
aft, he sees, and with horrified cries rushes forward. ‘Too late! From 
the mouth of the Thing there flashes forth along, broad blade of glistening 
white, set with fierce teeth. I avert my eyes, but cannot shut out the 
sickening “Glut ! Glut !”" that follows. 

The man on the ‘ look-out,” attracted by the disturbance, has wit- 
nessed the tragedy, and flies for refuge into the fo'cas'le, flinging to the 
heavy iron door after him. 

The carpenter ‘and sailmaker come running out from the half-deck in 
their drawers. Seeing the awful Thing, they rush aft to the cabin with 
shouts of fear. The second mate, after one glance over the break of the 
poop, runs down the companion-way with the helmsman after him. I can 
hear them barring the scuttle, and abruptly I realise that I am on the main 
deck alone. 

So far I have forgotten my own danger. The past few minutes seem 
like a portion of an awful dream. Now, however, I comprehend my 
position and, shaking off the horror that has held me, turn to seek safety. 
‘As I do so my cyes fall upon Joky, lying huddled and senseless with 
fright where he has fallen. I cannot leave him there. Close by stands the 
empty half-deck—a little stecl-built house with iron doors. ‘The lec on 
hooked open. Once inside and I am safe. 

Up to the present the Thing has seemed to be unconscious of 
presence. Now, however, the huge barrel-like head sways in my direction ; 
then comes a muffled bellow, and the great tongue flickers in and outas the 
brute turns and swirls aft to meet me. I know there is not a moment to 
lose, and, picking up the helpless lad, I make a run for the open door. 
It is only distant a few yards, but that awful shape is coming down the 
deck to me in great wreathing coils. I reach the house and tumble in 
with my burden ; then out on deck again to unhook and close the door. 
Even as I do so something white curls round the end of the house. With 
a bound I am inside and the door is shut and bolted. ‘Through the thick 
glass of the ports I see the Thing sweep round the house, in vain search 
for me. 

Joky has not moved yet ; so, kneeling down, I loosen his shirt collar 
and sprinkle some water from the breaker over his face. While I am doing 
this I hear Morgan shout something ; then comes a great shrick of terror, 
and again that sickening ‘ Glut ! Glut!” 

Joky stirs uneasily, rubs his eyes, and sits up suddenly. 

“Was that Morgan shouting. "He breaks off with a cry. 
“Where are we ? I have had such awful dreams!” 

At this instant there is a sound of running footsteps on the deck and 
I hear Morgan's voice at the door. 

“Tom, open——!"” 

He stops abruptly and gives an awful cry of despair. ‘Then I hear 
vhim rush forward, Through the porthole, I see him spring into the fore 
rigging and scramble madly aloft. Something steals up after him. It 
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shows white in the moonlight. It wraps itself around his right ank 
Morgan stops dead, plucks out his sheath-knife, and hacks fiercely at t 
fiendish thing. It lets go, and in a second he is over the top and runni: 
for dear life up the t'gallant rigging. 

A time of quietness follows, and presently I see that the day 
breaking. Not a sound can be heard save the heavy gasping breathing 
the Thing. As the sun rises higher the creature stretches itself out alo: 
the deck and seems to enjoy the warmth. Still no sound, either from t 
men forward or the officers aft.- I can only suppose that they are afraid 
attracting its attention, Yet, a little later, I hear the report of a pist 
away aft, and looking out I see the serpent raise its huge -head as thou; 
listening. As it does so I get a good view of the fore part, and in the da 
light see what the night has hidden. 

There, right above the mouth, is a pair of little pig-eyes, that seem 
twinkle with a diabolical intelligence. It is swaying its head slowly fro 
side to side ; then, without warning, it turns quickly and looks right 
through the port. I dodge out of sight ; but not soon enough. Ith 
seen me, and brings its great mouth up against the glass. 

I hold my breath. My God! If it breaks the glass! I cowe 
horrified. From the direction of the port there comes a loud, hars 
scraping sound. I shiver. Then I remember that there are little in 
doors to shut over the ports in bad weather. Without a moment's was 
of time I rise to my feet and slam to the door over the port. Then I 
round to the others and do the same, We are now in darkness, and I te 
Joky in a whisper to light the lamp, which, after some fumbling, he does 

About an hour before midnight I fall asleep. I am awaken 
suddenly some hours later by a scream of agony and the rattle of 
water-dipper. ‘There is a slight scufiling sound ; then that soul-revoltir 
“Glut! Glut!” . 

T guess what has happened. One of the men forrard has slipped o 
of the fo'cas'le to try and get a little water. Evidently he has trusted 
the darkness to hide his movements. Poor beggar! He has paid for h 
attempt with his life ! 

Alter this I cannot sleep, though the rest of the night passes quiet 
enough. ‘Towards morning I doze a bit, but wake every few minutes wi 
astart, Joky is sleeping peacefully ; indeed, he seems worn out with tl 
terrible strain of the past twenty-four hours. About eight a.m. I call hir 
and we make a light breakfast off the dry ship's biscuit and water. Of t! 
latter happily we have a good supply. Joky seems more himself, ar 
starts to talk a little—possibly somewhat louder than is safe ; for, as 1 
chatters on, wondering how it will end, there comes a tremendous blo 
against the side of the house, making it ring again. After this Joky is ver 
silent. As we sit there I cannot but wonder what all the rest are doinj 
and how the poor beggars forrard are faring, cooped up without water, : 
the tragedy of the night has proved, 

‘Towards noon, I hear a loud bang, followed by a terrific bellowin, 
‘Then comes a great smashing of woodwork, and the cries of men in pait 
Vainly I ask myself what has happened. I begin to reason. By the soun 
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of the report it was evidently something much heavier than a rifle or 
pistol, and judging from the mad roaring of the Thing, the shot must have 
done some execution. On thinking it over further, I become convinced 
that, by some means, those aft have got hold of the small signal cannon 
we carry, and though I know that some have been hurt, perhaps killed, yet 
a feeling of exultation seizes me as I listen to the roars of the Thing, and 
realise that it is badly’ wounded, perhaps mortally. After a while, however, 
the bellowing dies away, and only an occasional roar, denoting more of 
anger than aught else, is heard. 

Presently I become aware, by the ship's canting over to starboard, 
that the creature has gone over to that side, anda great hope springs up 
within me that possibly it has had enough of us and is going over the rail 
into the sea. For a time all is silent and my hope grows stronger. I 
Jean across and nudge Joky, who is sleeping with his head on the table. 
He starts up sharply with a loud cry. 

“Hush !”” I whisper hoarsely. “I'm not certain, but I do believe 
it’s gone.” 

Joky's face brightens wonderfully, and he questions me eagerly. 
We wait another hour or so, with hope ever rising. Our confidence is 
returning fast. Not a sound can we hear, not even the breathing of the 
Beast. I get out some biscuits, and Joky, after rummaging in the locker, 
produces a small piece of pork and a bottle of ship’s vinegar. We fall to 
with a relish, After our long abstinence from food the meal acts on us 
like wine, and what must Joky do but insist on opening the door, to make 
sure the Thing has gone. This I will not allow, telling him that at least it 
will be safer to open the iron port-covers first and have a look out. Joky 
argues, but I am immovable. He becomes excited. I believe the youngster 
is light-headed. Then, as I turn to unscrew one of the after-covers, Joky 
makes a dash at the door. Before he can undo the bolts I have him, and 
after a short struggle lead him back to the table. Even as I endeavour to 
quieten him there comes at the starboard door—the door that Joky has 
tried to open—a sharp, loud sniff, sniff, followed immediately by a 
thunderous grunting howl and a foul stench of putrid breath sweeps in 
under the door. A great trembling takes me, and were it not for the 
carpenter's tool-chest I should fall. Joky turns very white and is violently 
sick, after which he is seized by a hopeless fit of sobbing. 

Hour after hour passes, and, weary to death, I lie down on the chest 
upon which I have been sitting, and try to rest. 

It must be about half-past two in the morning, after a somewhat 
longer doze, that I am suddenly awakened by a most tremendous uproar 
away forrard—men's voices shrieking, cursing, praying ; but in spite of 
the terror expressed, so weak and feeble ; while in the midst, and at times 
broken off short with that hellishly suggestive ‘Glut! Glut!" is the 
unearthly bellowing of the Thing. Fear incarnate seizes me, and I can 
only fall on my knees and pray. Too well I know what is happening. 

Joky has slept through it all, and I am thankful. 

Presently, under the door there steals a narrow riband of light, and 
I know that the day has broken on the second morning of our imprison- 
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ment. I let Joky sleep on. I will let him have peace while he may. 
Time passes, but I take little notice. ‘The Thing is quiet, probably sleep- 
ing. About midday I eat a little biscuit and drink some of the water. 
Joky still sleeps. It is best so. 

‘A sound breaks the stillness. The ship gives a slight heave, and I 
know that once more the Thing is awake. Round the deck it moves, 
causing the ship to roll perceptibly. Once it goes forrard—I fancy to 
again explore the fo'cas'le. Evidently it finds nothing, for it returns 
almost immediately. It pauses a moment at the house, then goes on 
further aft. Up aloft, somewhere in. the fore-rigging, there rings out a 
peal of wild laughter, though sounding very faint and far away. The 
Horror stops suddenly. I listen intently, but hear nothing save a sharp 
creaking beyond the after end of the house, as though a strain had come 
upon the main rigging. 

‘A minute later I hear a cry aloft, followed almost instantly by a loud 
crash on deck that seems to shake the ship. I wait in anxious fear. What 
is happening ? The minutes pass slowly. Then comes another frightened 
shout. It ceases suddenly. The suspense has become terrible, and I am 
no longer able to bear it. Very cautiously I open one of the after port- 
covers, and peep out to see a fearful sight. There, with its tail upon the 
deck and its vast body curled round the mainmast, is the monster, its 
head above the topsail yard, and its great claw-armed tentacle waving in 
the air. It is the first proper sight that I have had of the Thing. Good 
Heavens ! It must weigh a hundred tons ! Knowing that I shall have time, 
I open the port itself, then crane my head out and look up. ‘There on 
the extreme end of the lower topsail yard I see one of the able seamen. 
Even down here I note the staring horror of his face. At this moment he 
sees me and gives a weak, hoarse cry for help. I can do nothing for him 
‘As I look the great tongue shoots out and licks him off the yard, much as 
might a dog a fly off the window-pane. 

Higher still, but happily out of reach, are two more of the men. As 
far as I can judge they are lashed to the mast above the royal yard. The 
‘Thing attempts to reach them, but after a futile effort it ceases, and starts 
to slide down, coil on coil, to the deck. While doing this I notice a great 
gaping wound on its body some twenty feet above the tail. 

I drop my gaze from aloft and look aft. The cabin door is torn from 
its hinges, and the bulkhead—which, unlike the half-deck, is of teak wood 
—is partly broken down. With a shudder I realise the cause of those cries 
after the cannon-shot. Turning I screw my head round and try to sec 
the foremast, but cannot. The sun, I notice, is low, and the night is near. 
Then I draw in my head and fasten up both port and cover. 

How will it end? Oh! how will it end ? 

After a while Joky wakes up. “He is very restless, yet though he has 
eaten nothing during the day I cannot get him to touch anything. 

Night draws on. We are too weary—to dispirited to talk. I lie down, 
but not to sleep. . . . Time passes. 

. . + * * 


A ventilator rattles violently somewhere on the maindeck, and there 
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sounds constantly that slurring, gritty noise. Later I hear a cat's agonised 
howl, and then again all is quiet. Some time after comes a great splash 
alongside. Then, for some hours all is silent as the grave. Occasionally 
I sit up on the chest and listen, yet never a whisper of noise comes to me, 
There is an absolute silence, even the monotonous creak of the gear has died 
away entirely, and at last a real hope is springing up within me. That 
splash, this silence—surely I am justified in hoping. 1 do not wake Joky 
this time, I will prove first for myself that all is safe, Still 1 wait. I 
will run no unnecessary risks. After a time I creep to the after-port and 
listen; but there is no sound, I put up my hand and feel at the screw, 
then again I hesitate, yet not for long. Noiselessly I begin to unscrew 
the fastening of the heavy shield, It swings loose on its hinge, and I 
pull it back and peer out. My heart is beating madly. Everything seems 
strangely dark outside. Perhaps the moon has gone behind a cloud. 
Suddenly a beam of moonlight enters through the port, and goes as 
quickly. I stare out. Something moves. Again the light streams in, and 
now I seem to be looking into a great cavern, at the bottom of which 
quivers and curls something palely white. 

My heart seems to stand still! It is the Horror! I start back and 
seize the iron port-flap to slam it to. As I do so, something strikes the 
glass like a steam ram, shatters it to atoms, and flicks past me into the 
berth. I scream and spring away. The port is quite filled with it. The 
lamp shows it dimly. It is curling and twisting here and there, It is as 
thick asa tree, and covered with a smooth slimy skin, At the end is a 
great claw, like a lobster’s, only a thousand times larger. I cower down 
into the farthest corner. . . . It has broken the tool-chest to pieces 
with one click of those frightful mandibles. Joky has crawled under a 
bunk. ‘The Thing sweeps round in my direction. I feel a drop of sweat 
trickle slowly down my face—it tastes salty. Nearer comes that awful 
death. . . . Crash! I roll over backwards, It has crushed the 
water breaker against which I leant, and I am rolling in the water across 
the floor. The claw drives up, then down, witha quick uncertain move- 
ment, striking the deck a dull, heavy blow, a foot from my head. Joky 
gives a little gasp of horror. Slowly the Thing rises and starts feeling its 
way round the berth. It plunges into a bunk and pulls out a bolster, nips 
it in half and drops it, then moves on. It is fecling along the deck. As it 
does so it comes across a half of the bolster. It scems to toy with it, 
then picks it up and takes it out through the port. 

‘A wave of putrid air fills the berth. There is a grating sound, and 
something enters the port again—something white and tapering and set 
with teeth, Hither and thither it curls, rasping over the bunks, ceiling, 
and deck, with a noise like that of a great saw at work, Twice it flickers 
above my head, and I close my eyes. Then off it goes again. It sounds 
now on the opposite side of the berth and nearer to Joky. Suddenly the 
harsh, raspy noise becomes muffled, as though the teeth were passing 
across some soft substance. Joky gives a horrid little scream, that breaks 
off into a bubbling, whistling sound, I open my eyes. The tip of the vast 
tongue is curled tightly round something that drips, then is quickly with- 
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drawn, allowing the moonbeams to steal again into the berth, I rise 
my feet. Looking round, I note in a mechanical sort of way the wreck 
state of the berth—the shattered chests, dismantled bunks, and somethi 
else. 


“ Joky !"" Tery, and tingle all over, 

‘There is that awful Thing again at the port. 1 glance round fo1 
weapon, I will revenge Joky. Ab! there, right under the lamp, whe 
the wreck of the carpenter's chest strews the floor, lies a small hatch 
T spring forward and seize it, It is small, but so keen—so keen ! I feel 
razor edge lovingly. Then Iam back at the port. I stand to one sic 
and raise my weapon. ‘The great tongue is feeling its way to those fe: 
some remains. It reaches them. As it does so, with a scream of “ Jok, 
Joky !"" I strike savagely again and again and again, gasping as I strik 
‘once more, and the monstrous mass falls to the deck, writhing like 
hideous eel. A vast, warm flood rushes in through the porthole. The 
is a sound of breaking steel and an enormous bellowing. A. singi 
comes in my ears and grows louder—louder. Then the berth gro’ 
indistinct and suddenly dark. 


. * * * * 
Extract from the log of the steamship Hispaniola : 
June 24.—Lat, —-N. Long. —W. 11 a.m, —Sighted fou 


masted barque about four points on the port bow, flying signal of distre: 
Ran down to her and sent a boat aboard. She proved to be the Glen Doc 
homeward bound from Melbourne to London, Found things in a territ 
state. Decks covered with blood and slime. Steel deck-house stove i 
Broke open door; and discovered youth of about nineteen in last stage 
inanition, also part remains of boy about fourteen years of age. There w 
a great quantity of blood in the place, and a huge curled-up mass of whiti 
flesh, weighing about half a ton, one end of which appeared to ha 
been’ hacked through with a sharp instrument. Found forecas 
door open and hanging from one hinge. Doorway bulged, as thou 
something had been forced through. Went inside. Terrible state 
affairs, blood everywhere, broken chests, smashed bunks, but no men n 
remains, Went aft again and found youth showing signs of recover 
‘When he came round, gave the name of Thompson. Said they had be 
attacked by a huge serpent—thought it must have been sea-serpent, 1 
was too weak to say much, but told us there were some men up the mai 
mast. Sent ahand aloft, who reported them lashed to the royal ma 
and quite dead, Went aft to the cabin, Here we found the bulkhe 
sinashed to pieces, and the cabin-door lying on the deck near the afte 
hatch. Found body of captain down lazarette, but no officers. Notie 
amongst the wreckage part of the carriage of a small cannon, Cai 
aboard again. 

Have sent the second mate with six men to work her into po 
‘Thompson is with us. Te has written out his version of the affair. V 
certainly consider that the state of the ship, as we found her, bears out 
every respect his story. (Signed) Wiis Nortox (Master). 

‘Tow Brices (Ist Mate), 
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Firat Instalment 


a New Series 


exciting Ghost Stories. They are entirely 


In Conception 


{rom Anything of the Kind that has ever been Pablished before, Each Story is Complete in Itself, 


I—THE STORY OF THE 
Iv undertaking to relate some of my experi- 
ences in connection with the purchase and 
sale of haunted houses, I desire to make it 
clear that I have no theories to put forward on 
the subject of what is called the “ occult.” 

T was successful in this class of business, 
but some of the adventures 1 went through 
were of such a character that 1 dared not 
continue. My nerves are fairly strong, but 
there are some things which I never wish to 
face ayain 

1 was first tempted to dabble in this unlucky 
class of business by the Green House, 
Wallington. 

My partner, Mr. Mortimer—our firm is 
Mortimer & Hargreaves—mentioned to me 
one day that he had had a client in to sce 
him who was very anxious to obtain an 
immediate offer, at almost any price, for a 
house situated in what was then the rural 
istrict of Wallington, 

“He says he cannot sell the house because 
people think itishaunted. It isall nonsense, 
of course; but the people in the neighbour- 
hood have got the idea firmly into their heads ; 
and now if any tenants come they are sure to 
hear of it directly, and get frightened. The 
result is that he has lost tenant after tenant, 
and now the reputation of the house is so 
bad that he cannot sell it’ 

“What sort of a hous 
“And what will he take for it? 

“He says he will take anything—{soo if 

(opr ©, arta Peace 


it?” T asked. 


GREEN 


HOUSE, WALLINGTON. 
he can't get more; though the house cost 
£1,500 10 build, "You had better see the 
han yourself.” 

1 therefore dropped a line to Mr. Giltstrap, 
the owner of the Green House, 
him to go down with me to s 
property 

On the way to Wallington I pat some 
questions about the house to Giltstrap, whose 
‘manner was rather reserved, He assured me 


it was in thorough repair, but he seemed 
reluctant to answer when | asked him about 

the ghost. 
“Is there any story about the 
nt for its being haunted ?” 


house ? 


Anything to acc 
No; 


how 
property?” 

"Thought it as soon as it was put uy 

* And how long has it been haunted ? 

Mr. Giltstrap frowned as though he dis- 
liked to hear this word, 
has been talked about for 
some years now—four orfive.” 

His disinclination to speak was 50 evident 
that I did not care to pursue the subject. 

‘We got out at Wallington Station, and as 
we passed a house agent’s on the road Gilte 
strap said abruptly : 

“T must step in here and get the keys. 
Wait a moment 
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As a house-agent myself, I could un 
stand that he did not wish'to introduce me 
to the local man, lest it should lead to any 
dispute about commission. But my curiosi 

Sreen House was so strong that 
could not resist the temptation to walk in 
after 

Twas just in time to hear the owner say 
curtly 


have called for the keys of the Green 
House, if you please.” 

‘The local agent was 
evidently a man in a 
small way, for we found 
him seated at a desk in 
the outer office, in his 
shirtsleeves. He gave 
‘a cross look at Giltstrap, 
‘and a suspicious one at 
me, and then rose and 
reached down the keys 
from a mail. 

“T haven't been able 
to find a caretaker yet,’ 
he said with a touch of 
malice. "They say you 
‘must pay thetn for living: 
in such a house.” 

Giltstrap  red- 
denedat thisspeech, 
which was calcu: 
lated to put off an 

ntending pur- 

chaser, He glared 
first atthe agent and 
thenat me,snatched 
the keys without a 
word, and hurried 
ont, 

The 


Green 
House was a 
moder, red-brick 
one, standing in a 
road with several 
others, and cer- 
tainly" not looking 
at all the kind of 
place to have a supernatural legend attached 
to it 

As soon as we got inside T saw that 
the house was partly furnished. Giltstrap 
explained that he had been trying to get 
someone to come and occupy it rent free 
for a time in order to live down its reputa- 
tion. 

T asked if there was any room particularly 
connected with the ghostly rumours. 

‘After what. struck me as a momentary 
hesitation, he led me upstairs into what was 
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clearly the principal bedroom, overlooking 
the front garden and the road outside. 

“Is this where the yhost walks?” I asked 
as I glanced round the empty room. | The 
paper on the walls was in good condition, 
and the ceiling had been newly white-washed. 

‘The owner of thi n House was 


plainly annoyed by my insistence. 
“There is no ghost, and it docs not walk 
anywhere ” 


he said’ irritably, —* But the 
people who sleep 
im this room com- 


“What do, they 
complain of?” 

He fidgeted and 
again showed some 
reluctance in 
answering, 

“Oh, nothing ex- 
cept some nonsense 
or other. ‘They say 
they do not sleep 
vweiland they dream 
things. Fancies, you 
know—fancies” 

Well, what sort 
of fancies?" T per- 
sisted. “If they 
dream, they must 
dream’ of some- 
thing.” 

Giltstrap glanced 
up at the ceiling, 
andswiftly withdrew 
his eyes with a 
nervous tremor, T 
was now firmly per- 
suaufed that he him- 
self had been the 


im of some 
“There is no ghost, spectral horror, 
fand it does not wate he was 


anywhere," he said 
‘rritably. 


anxious to conceal 
it for fear of fright- 
ening me off. 

“Perhaps T had 
better not tell you anything,” he said, after 
considering a moment, “There is a’ great 
deal in the influence of suggestion, so it is 
said. If T were to tell you what the people 
who have slept in this Toom have seen, or 
dreamt they have seen, that might be enough 
to make you dream the same. Whereas, if 
a sensible man without any notions came and 
slept here, he would most likely never be 
disturbed. 

I thought there was something in what he 
said, and did not press him further, 
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‘There was a staircase outside leading to a 
second floor, and I moved towards it 

“Oh, do. you want to see the other 
rooms?” Giltstrap snapped, as he prepared 
to follow. 

“1 want to see everything," I said de- 


h had 
‘The prospect from 


een left unfurnished. 
the window showed me that it was situated 
over the haunted chamber. 

“Is there something wrong with this room, 
as well?" I demanded. 

“The servants don’t like sleeping: in it,” 


was the grudging admission, 
well as a bosroom. 

T saw that it was useless to try and extract 
any more information from Giltstrap. 

‘After a thorough inspection, I decided that 
the house would be well worth £1200, apart 
from its evil reputation, I went back to town 
with the owner, and bargained with him on 


“Te does very 


purchase the Green House at the end of a 
month, during which time I was to occupy it 


ut this 
refused. 

© T want to sell it outright or not atall. If 
you live in it_a month and have no trouble, 1 
shall then be able to ask a reasonable 
price. 

Anxious to secure a bargain, I gave way, 
and got out at Victoria the owner of the Green 
House, at the price of £500. 

When I told my partner the next day what 
Thad done, he declined to commit himself, 

“T shall know whether it is a good bargain 
‘or not when I hear what you have sold itfor,’ 
he observed grimly. 

‘My next step was to secure some attend- 
ance, and to send down some furniture for 
the two empty rooms round which the 
mystery appeared to cling. 

‘in the course of the negotiations 1 had 
occasion for the services of my lady secretary 

T was accustomed to discuss business 
‘matters with her, and as soon as she learned 
the character of’ the present transaction, she 
surprised me by displaying an unusual 
interest in it. She even volunteered her 
assistance. 

“"T wonder if you would mind my going to 
see the Green House, Mr. Hargreaves? 1 
am very much interested in psychical 
research.” 

“Do you mean that you really believe 
there is ‘something in it?” I exclaimed in 
dismay. I had grown to look on Miss 


proposal the owner obstinately 
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Sargent as a young lady of great intelligence, 
and I was not very well pleased at the idea of 
taking the ghost seriously. 

know that there are things in Nature 
which ordinary rules do not explain,” was 
the grave answer. “I have seen things my- 
self which could not be accounted for 
natural means, 

‘This was rather alarming. I recalled the 
strange, uneasy manner of the late owner of 
the Green House, and asked myself whether 
he had not been a secret believer in some 
‘occult happenings. 

“Tam what is called a sensitive,” Miss 
Sargent proceeded to explain. ““I’have a 
peculiar faculty for seeing any abnormal 
manifestations.” 

‘A thought struck me. 

“Would it be possible 
pass a night or two there ? 
don’t mind telling you that 
or whatever itis, can be exorcised, 
sellthe house at'a considerable profit; 
should be glad to pay a small commissio 

Miss. Sargent appeared to welcome the 
suggestion, She was a good girl, the chief 
support of a widowed mother and three litle 
sisters, and I knew she would like to earn 
something for them. 

The question was referred to her mother, 
who arranged to come with her, it bein 
understood that 1 should form one of the 
party. 1 engaged a respectable woman to 
comein by the day, and, on the evening agreed 
upon, we went down together to take 
possession of the haunted house. 

Miss Sargent and her mother were installed 
in the haunted room, and I decided to occupy 
the attic overhead. 

‘After a pleasant supper the two ladies 

ired at about eleven o'clock. Isat up a 
Title later, smoking a cigar, and contrasting 
the cheerful evening I had just passed with 
the lonely ones I was accustomed to in my 
West-end chambers. 

‘Towardstwelve I went upstairs, intending to 
goto bed, But whether it was the sensation 
of being in a strange house under such cir- 
cumstances, ora secret apprehension of which 
I was hardly conscious. no sooner did I find 
myself in the room T had chosen than I was 
scized with an overmastering reluctance to get 
into the bed, 

Ltook off my coat merely, rolled myself 
well up in the blankets, and ‘tried to go to 
sleep. Iam an old traveller, and have 
ever experienced any difficulty in sleeping 

my clothes in trains, or under similar 
circumstances. 


1 you to go and 
I inquired. “1 
the apparition, 
hope to 

1 
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But on this occasion the attempt was hops 
less; I lay on the bed literally shivering, 
and not from cold. I neither saw nor heard 
anything, Twas not alarmed in the ordinary 
sense, and yet if Thad known there was a 
murderer lurking in the room ready to spring 
on me and stab me the moment I closed my 
eyes I could not have felt more wretchedly 
airaid. 

Suddenly I heard a low moan— 
of a creature in mortal terror, draw 
it became a mufiled scream. 

T flung off the blankets, raised my head, 
and listened with a beating heart, 

“The moan was repeated, coming distinctly 
from underneath me. In an instant Thad 
grasped the truth, It came from the room 
below. 

T sprang from 
the bed, and, 
without stopping 
to put on 
coat, litthecanalle 


moan 
‘out till 
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“Water!” T called out to the mother, who 
stood wringing her hands, too dazed to act 

‘The water was brought, and I dashed 
half a glassful in the face of the sufferer 
At first it had no more effect than if she had 
been dead. 

‘Then came a startling change, 

The moans suddenly ceased, the victim 
opened her eyes, which showed the dull 
sglassy stare of a somnambulist,and sitting half 
Up, she commenced muttering so quickly and 
indistinctly that it was difficult to catch the 
words, 

“The-blood-the-blood-the-blood-the-blood. 
-dripping-dripping -dripping-dripping- from 
the red-leak-in. the -ceiling-the-red--leak-the 
red-leak-in-the-ceiling-in-the-ceiling-dripping 

-on-me-dripping-on-Mx-dripping- 
one! me 

The words rose into. a wild 

rick as lier blank eyes were 
turned full on the ceiling ov 

head, the ceiling 


Thad brought up between herroom 
with me, and flew and mine. 
downstairs. Inyoluntarily L 
As Tr looked up. ‘The 
the first ceiling did not 
landing the moan show the slightest 
was repeated in mark, As T had 
a more terrible noticed when 
kkey—the key of went over the 
horror instead of hhouse with Gilt 
tertor, At the strap, 
same’ moment white 
the door of the thought I now 
haunted room ‘The moan was repeated. coming knew why. 
was thrown open, * iscincty from underneath me. But the mo- 
and Mrs, Sargent ment was not for 
appeared on the reflection. 
Uhreshold, with a cloak thrown over her “Help me to carry her out of  this— 
shoulders, and a look of fear and distress quick !”"I called out to the mother. 


on her face. 
© What is it? ” I gasped. 

“Tt is Alwyne!” she cried in answer. 
“She is seeing something horrible in het 
sleep, and L can't seuke her!” 

Without stopping to consider questions of 
etiquette, I dashed into the room. The gas 
had been turned full on, and by its light T 
saw the girl lying stretched on a couch at 
the foot of the bed, her features frozen into 
the expression of one who looks upon some 
horrid sight, while from het parted lips there 

issued those appalling sounds which wounded 
like the stabs of a knife. 

Teanght her by the shoulders and shook 
hher, without making the slightest change in 
her swoon-like condition, 


Between us we lifted up the unconscious 
girl and carried her out of the accursed 
room, and into one adjoining, where we laid 
her on the bed. 

Hardly had she passed the doorway of the 
haunted chamber when the dreadful ejacu- 
lations began to die away, and the rigidity of 
the featnres to relax. Ina short time: the 
trance condition passed away into a deep 

and Twas able to leave Miss Sargent 
mother’s care, 
When she woke in the morning, her 
r told me, she remembered nothing 
whatever of what had passed in the night. 
She was barely conscious of having had a bad 
dream, 

‘At her own request, I described to her at 
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‘The gas had beon turned full on, and by its Mahe 
saw the girl lying stretched on couch at the 
oot of the bed. 


breakfast what had occurred, as minut 
possible, She was profoundly impresse 

“Lam certain,” she declared with con- 
viction, “that what T sa 
thing that actually happened in this house 
Dreadful as it sounds, I firmly beliew 
somebody has been murdered in that attic i 
which you slept, and that his blood did drip 
through the ceiling of the room below, as I 
sae it last night.” 

Reluctant as I was for many reasons to 
entertain such a suggestion, I dared not 
neglect it altogether. I determined at all 


x Fepresents some= 
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events to do what. 
ever could be done 
to solve the 


and_ her 


Sargent 
mother had left the 
house, in which the 
elder" Jady_ would 
not hear of their 


passing another 
night, though her 
daughter did not 
seem in the least 
afraid, T went 
straight to a 
builder's in the 
neighbourhood,and, 
engaged him’ to 
send some men to 
examine the floor- 
ing between the 
‘vo haunted rooms, 

The builder received my order 
with marked interest. 

I knew there was something 
the matter with that house,” be 


observed. “Tt ain't likely. that 
(enant after tenant would come 
avay scared without something 
was wrong do you know, 
sir, in the last five years, since 
Mr. Gilistrap gave it up, I've 


ashed one ceiling in that 
house mine times! 

Then M 
imself, did he 


Giltstrap once lived in it 

Texelaimed. 
hat [ built it for him, T ean say 
lid,” was the answer. 

Ani why: did he Teawe it? 
But the builder could not or would not 
isfy my curiosity on that head. 

Mr. Giltstap. was. agi 
mine ; he always paid me 
ain't got nothing to say against him. 

‘The builder's interest led him to accom- 
pany his men, a carpenter and a plasterer, to 
the scene of action, 

T pointed out the place on the ceiling, as 
nearly as I could judge it, from which the 
ghostly dew had appeared to fall. 

‘The men took measurements, and then, 
proceeding to the aitic above, located a spot 
under the bed in which I had’tried to sleep. 

The bed was quickly removed, the flooring 
stripped off, and in the space ‘between the 
joists there was exposed a mass of lime. 

Both the men, as well as their master, were 


I demanded, 
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quick to declare that the lime coukl not 
hhave been left there when the house was 
completed. 

“That lime has been put there for no 
good,” the builder asserted. “If you want 
some things hidden away and destroyed, 
there’s nothing better than what lime is 
when it's fresh. It bums as well as fire, and 
makes no smoke.” 

You mean a dead body?” I said shud- 
dering. 

“T don’t say nothing about that,” the 
builder answered, pulling himself up. “It 

in't for me to say what that lime’s been used 
for. All I say is it wasn’t me that left it 
there, nor yet my men.’ 

‘The two men began clearing the stuff away. 
‘The volatile element had evidently evapo- 
rated long ago. As they struck downward 
with their tools, one of them went through 
the plaster of the ceiling below, and a shaft 
of light came up. 

‘An exclamation from one of the men 
followed, I bent down and peered into the 
cavity. 

‘On_a large beam which here crossed the 
floor I saw a deep black stain, the stain 
of long-dried blood ! 

A moment alter the carpenter stooped 
suddenly, groped about with one hand 
amid 


the woodwork, and drew forth to 


When Maisie’ 


On hot, cose day 
reams 
on “shady 


Greased In plak, 
Her dainty colour shames the rose 


‘When Maiste's dressedsin pink. 


When Malsie’s dressed in green, 
‘the bein 


trees and sparklion 
So bright, and cool, and fresh she 


When Maisie's dressed in green, 


The dearest 
‘Ahi then my Bride wil Malsle be, 
‘When Malse's dressed in whiter 
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the light a small sharp stiletto, rusted with 
the same dismal stain, 

Nothing more was found, I gave the 
builder an orderto entirely renew the flooring 
between the two haunted rooms; and from 
the time that was done, there has never again 
been the slightest complaint from any 
‘occupier of the property. 

Tet the Green House almost immediately 
to a respectable tenant, a retired school- 
master, who changed. its name; and before 
a year was out I was able to dispose of it toa 
purchaser at the price of £1,250, a sum 
which enabled me to compensate Miss 
Sargent for her trying experience. 

. 

‘The most extraordinary part of the’ story 
remains to be told. 

‘The report of what had taken place having 
got abroad in Wallington, the local police 
came to me to obtain the stiletto, which T 
had been careful to preserve. By its means 
they were enabled to unearth a crime which 
hhad gone unsuspected till that hour, and to 
extort a confession from the murderer. 

Into the details of this terrible case T do 
rot mean to enter. It is sufficient to say that 
the victim had perished while asleep in the 
attic, and that his blood had actually soaked 
through the ceiling into the room below, 
which was that of his murderer—Gilistrap ! 


Whea Malale's dressed in brown, 
Her air of russet autumn charms 
Like leafy qwowds, my «pirlt eal 
‘Hong to take her in my arma, 

When Malsle's dressed In Brown, 


But much too dainty to be kissed, 


‘When Malsie's Gressed la grey. 
iad 


When Malsie's dressed in whi 
The best of all, glorious sheen’ 
‘Ai think, just thio what He with 
or Malsle on 
When Maisie's 


tea, 
ite. 


could se, 


“eile Hobson 
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‘This isthe Second Instalment of a New Series of Exciting Ghost Stores, They 


sotrely Diferent la Conception 


(rou Anything of the Kind that has ever been Published before, Each Story is Complete ia Ttsell 


1L—THE TAPPING 


‘Tue mysterious incident which Tam going 
to narrate is one which seems to have a par 
ticular interest for those who study occult 
phenomena, 

‘According to some who have discussed it 
with me, it throws an important fight on the 
conditions which prevail in the world of 
spirits, and the limitations to their aetion 

However, 1 do not care to say anything 
fon the subject myself, My object is simply 
to set down facts, and leave others to draw 
their own conclusions, 

Tt was about a year after the affair of the 
Green House, Wallington, already related, 
when our firm received instructions from 
the solicitors of Sir Henry Wetman to dis- 
pose by muction of hs family mansion, 

ailesbury Manor, Sussex. 

T was told that Sir Henry was a distant 
relation, who had recently come into the title 
and estate on the death of the, last baronet, 
and preferred to live abroad. ‘The furniture 
and effects had been sold already by a firm 
of auctioneers, well known for their sales of 
that kind, and'the house and estate were to 
follow. 

T went down with a clerk to view the place, 
and found it to be a very handsome old 
Jacobean mansion, with valuable oak wains- 
‘ot in all the principal rooms. 

‘The caretaker who showed us over 
dear oli! lady who had been housekeeper to 
the last baronet, and was evidently 
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THE WAINSCOT, 
broken at the prospect of the old family seat 
passing into the possession of strangers. 

“Sir Christopher—that’s my late master— 
would turn in his grave if he knew what was 

1 done with the old place,” she lamented, 
“And I shouldn't wonder if he did know: 

T was busy directing the clerk in taking 
measurements of the more important rooms 
and did not pay much heed to this obscure 
intimation, 

In due course we reached the first floor, 
and the housekeeper conducted us into a 
reat, square room with a huge fireplace, and 
two windows commanding a view over the 
park. 

Twas surprised to find that this room had 
not been stripped so completely as the ones 
downstairs, It still contained a magnificently 
carved oak bedstead, a four-poster, equal in 

cto the bedroom of a modern flat, 
his is the room Sir Christopher died 
in,” the old lady said impressively. “He 
died in that bed. " King Charles I. once slept 
in it.” 

And why hasn't it been removed like the 
rest of the furniture?” T naturally asked, 

“This fixed to the floor, for one thing,” 

isthe answer. “And Sir Henry thought 
it would fetch more by leaving it where it is. 
But [believe he would have it taken away 
now if he knew what I know.” 

Mrs, Musgrave, as the old housekeeper was 

nodded her head and pursed up 
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lips, after the manner of old ladies when they 
have a secret which they are longing to tell, 
‘but which they think it due to their dignity 
only to part with under pressure. 

“Why, what is it you know?” I asked, 
with an interest by no means feigned. 

“Perhaps I ought not to speak of it,” the 
housekeeper returned, with a glance at my 
clerk, 

T sent the young man into the other room, 
and repeated my question. 

“ Well, sir, it may be that, ought not tobe 
the first to mention it, but it's being talked of 
in the village, and if you didn't hear of it 
from me you'd hear of it from somebody 
else, most likely.” Mrs. Musgrave lowered 
her voice : “This house is haunted, si.” 

Remembering my late grisly experience, T 
did not reply_as lightly as 1 might have done 
‘once to such a statement, 

“Haunted? How? In what way ?” 

“You may believe me, or you may not, 
sir,” Mrs, Musgrave said with deliberation, 
evidently in no hurry to come to the point. 
“There are some who can hear it, and some 
who can't. Some say it’s only fancy, and 
others that it’s the spirit of Sir Christopher. 
But all T'can say is, I wouldn't pass a night 
in this room again, not if you were to offer 
me fifty pounds." 

“This was not very pleasant hearing. If a 
report of this kind were current in the village 
it would be pretty sure to reach the ears of 
any intending purchaser, and perhaps choke 
him off. 

‘An old family ghost, or the tradition of 
one, is sometimes considered an attraction to 
fa venerable country seat. But any really 
unpleasant phenomena, particularly if of 
gute, recent date would be a very decided 

rassback in most people’s eyes. 

“Can you tell me exactly what you did 
hear?” Vasked. 

“It is a tapping, sir, a tapping on the 
wainscot just over there,” she pointed to the 
wall opposite the foot of the bed. I was 
lying asleep in the bed, sir,—for when the 
house was stripped, and Sir Henry went away, 
1 thought there would be no harm in my 
sleeping here, and I wanted to say I had slept 
in the same bed as King Charles, But it's 
iy belief that Sir Henry must have heard the 

ing himself, and seen something as well, 
chtened him and that's why lie was s0 
anxious (o clear everything out of the house, 
and leave 

T listened, hardly knowing what question to 
put next. At last I inquire 

“Do you suggest—is there any reason to 
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suppose —that there was anything wrong about 
Sit Christopher Weetman’s death ?” 

The question took Mrs. Musgrave by 
surprise. 

“Wrong, sir? What should there be 
wrong ? I'msure the poor gentleman couldn't 
have died more peacefully. Miss Alice and 


were with him the whole tim: 

“Who was Miss Alice?” 

“His daughter—at least, his adopted 
daughter. She had lived with him since she 


was a baby, and he made no difference 
between her and his own flesh and blood.” 
Mrs. Musgrave’s voice changed again, as she 
added: And in my belief it's on her account 
that Sir Christopher walks.’ 

“Why?” 

“Because when Sir Henry came down he 
turned her out of the house with nothing but 
the clothes she stood in, Sit Christopher 
hadn't made a will, and he came into every- 
thing as the heir.’ Miss Alice had to go to 
London and take a situation as a waitress.” 

I mused in silence, Could there be any 
thing in that strange suggestion? Was it not 
‘more likely that the old housekeeper's indig- 
nation at her new master's conduct had made 
her fancy that the ordinary noises of an old 
‘mansion by night were a protest on the part 
of the dead? 

“And have you heard the tapping since ?” 
Lasked. 

“T hear it every night 1° was the startling 
answer. “Ihave shifted my bed to half the 
rooms in the house, but it makes no dit 
ference. Wherever I am, the taps come; 
and then they move along the wall and by 
the staircases and the corridors till they reach 
this room and stop there! 

* Have you followed them?” I exclaimed, 
astonished. 

“T did the first time—now I daren't,” the 
housekeeper answered. “But I got Jim 
Bateman from the lodge to come up one 
night, and he heard them, and , followed 
them, and they led him to the same place. 
And now he would no more cross. the 
threshold of the house after dark than he 
would fly.” 

Tt was clear to me by this time that, whether 
fact or fancy, the story called for investiga- 
tion, 

Tam not naturally nervous, and in spite of 
the disagreeable memories of the last haunted 
hhouse I had spent a night in, I determined to 
face whatever there was to face in Hallsbury 

Accordingly, I arranged with Mrs. Mus- 
grave to make up a bed for me the next 
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night but one. Not in the haunted room 
itself, that I did not feel disposed to risk, 
but so as to enable me to be at hand when 
the mysterious tapping began. 

Iwas careful to say nothing in the office 
meanwhile, and, above all, to keep the 
matler from the’ ears of my’ lady secretary. 
Miss Sargent had solved the mystery of the 
Green House for me, but she had done so at 
the cost of an experience to which T could 
not think of exposing her a second time. 

On the appointed evening T returned to 
Hailesbury with a small dressing-bag, pre- 
pared to stay the night. 

‘The housekeeper had prepared a bedroom 
for me on one of the upper floors, not far 
from her own, But as she told me that the 
ghostly tapping usually began about mid- 
night, I decided to situp for it, and persuaded 
her £0 do the same. 

We had supper together in a roem down- 
stairs, the old lady. getting it ready herself, 
Nota gil in the village, 1 appeared could 
be induced to remain’in the house after 
sunset. 

After supper Mrs. Musgrave nodded off to 
sleep in a rocking-chair before the fire, while 
Tlita cigar and waited in some excitement 
for what was to come. 

‘The room in which we sat was wainscotted, 
like all those on the ground floor. Every 
time a coal dropped from the fire, or @ 
window-frame rattled, I fancied the mys- 
terious summons had come, and started 
nervously in my chair. 

T believe it is not merely fancy which 
cwwises us to hear so many more small noises 

2 house at night than in the day time, but 
that there is some scientific reason for it. Be 
that as it may, everyone must admit that the 
sense of hearing is more acute in the dark- 
ness than in the light, 

‘As twelve o'clock approached I deliberately 
turned the lamp out, Keeping a candle and 
some matches by my side. 

Hardly had I done this when I received a 
shock which nearly made me jump out of 
my chair. It was a tap—loud, sharp, and 


imperative—on the door of the room. 
in my agitation the habitual phrase, “ Come 
At the 


"rose to my lips, and I uttered it. 
same moment my compan 
start, and stared about her 
firelight. 

“Did you hear It?” she asked in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

“Yes, Did you? 

‘As she nodded in answer, the tap sounded a 
second time, seeming fainter and furtber off 
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I rose to my feet, and lit the candle, 

“Are you going to follow It?” the old 
woman breathed. 

“Yes; will you come?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tdarenot. Give methe matches! Don't 
go till [ have lit the lamp, for my sake!” 

I lingered, my own’ nerves becom 
affected in sympathy with hers, while the 
frightened woman clutched the box from my 
hand, and struck a match, which she applied 
to the wick of the lamp. 

At the same moment I heard the Tap for 
the third time, low, and fading away in the 
distance. 

T strode to the door of the room, opened 
it, and passed out into the passage, leaving 
the door ajar. 

‘The ghostly Tap sounded again far away 
fn front of mo, at the foot of the great 
staircase. 

Tsstrode after It, with quickening steps and 
throbbing pulses, carefully screening the 
candle flame with one hand. It moved on 
up the stairs, seeming to fly before me, and T 
almost raced to catch up that beckoning 
sound. 

Along the main corridor overhead T was 
drawn, straight to the door of the death- 
chamber. 

‘Asl crossed the threshold, and the huge 
four-poster loomed up in the shadow, the 
arate of the ghostly sound underwent 8 
change. 

Tread of a single tap, travelling with the 
speed of a terrified man fleeing from pursuit, 
it became a hurried knocking, moving round 
the room behind the wainscot as if in search 
of something. I could have sworn that 
Someone or Something was feeling its way 
along. 

“The daunting sounds arrived at the middle 
of the wall opposite the foot of the great bed, 
and became stationary. 

‘Once—twice—thrice—that awful Tap 
broke the silence, louder and more menacing 
each time, 

‘And then all at once the flame of the candle 
tured blue and went out, leaving me in the 
stillness and the darkness, with the feeling 
that I was nof alone. 

How I got downstairs again T can hardly 
remember, but Iam not ashamed to say that 
never was Sight more welcome than the lamp- 
light streaming through the open door on to 
the passage as T rushed towards it, 

‘Mrs, Musgrave gave me a glance, and 
screamed : 

“You have seen Tt?” 
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“No, no," I said, “but the light went out, 
and T had no matches, 

I related my experience 
and then made a confession. 

“T cannot sleep in this house to-night, 
Mrs. Musgrave. I must go down to the 
village and try to get into the inn.” 

‘To my relief she offered no opposition. 
fancy I was not the first person who had left 
her at the same hour for the same reason, 

Not even in the morning did I feel inclined 
to retum to the 
haunted house, 1 
went up to London 
by the first train, 
and, going straight 
to the office, asked 
Miss Sargent to 
comeintomyroom, 
and told her every: 
thing. 

‘She listened with 
intense interest,not 
interrupting by so 
much as a move~ 
ment till I had 
come to the end 

Then she said 
with grave de- 
cision: 

“You must let 
me go down and 
spend a night in that 
room, Mr. Hargreaves 

“Don't think of such a thing!" I ex 
claimed, “I should never permit you 
to run the risk of such a shock as I 
had last night.” 

“It is a matter of neces 
Sargent replied firmly. “It is a 
matter of duty. T cannot doubt that 
the tapping on the wainscot has a 
meaning. It is a message from th 
dead.” 

A message! I don't understand.’ 

“T don't profess to understand it 
myself at present, But I do not believe 
that it is an ordinary case of what is called 
haunting, where a spirit appears to be bound 
in some way to a particular spot. Neither do 
believe that the object of this manifestation 
has been to drive the new owner of the house 
away, or to render it uninhabitable.” 

hen what do you suggest ? 
“ Tfeel sure there is a reason for the taps 
always coming back to one particular place 
(on the wall of that one room. 

A light seemed to break on her mind as 
she spoke, and she added quickly : 


a few words, 


ty," Miss 


threshold, and 
the huge’ four 
poster loomed up thi 
Inthe shadow, tho 


‘underwont a change. 
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“T should not wonder if there were some- 
thing hidelen behind the wainscot, perhaps a 
will ora paper of some kind.” 

Trecalled what the housekeeper had told 
me about the adopted child of the de 
‘man, tured adrift so heartlessly by the heir 
to his wealth. 

«Pray Heaven you are right 1” T ejaculated 
fervently. Twill go down again and have 
the wainscot removed. But, mind, this must 
bbe kepta strict secret, If Sir Henry Weet- 

man or his solici- 
tors heard what 1 
was doing, I might 
Ket into Serious 
trouble.” 

Out of gratitude 
for Miss Sargent’s 
suggestion, T 
vited her to he pre= 
ent at the opening 
of the wainscot. 1 
had confided ‘my 
hopes and inten~ 
tions to Mrs. M 

grave, who was, 
intensely exe 
cited at the pro- 
spect of justice 
being done to 
her beloved 
young mistress, 

“To think 
that I should 
never have 
guessed what it 
meant!” she 

cried. And I 

thought T 

understood it 

better than any- 

‘one else, too.” 
“Did you 

there was 
any reason for 
the tapping on 
that particular 
spot, then ?"” Miss Sargent asked, 

“To be. sure I did. ‘That is just_ where 
‘Miss Alice’s picture used to hang, so that Sir 
Christopher could see it every morning when 
he woke. Sir Henry had the picture sold 
with all the others, and I thought that was 


‘ghostly sound 


why Sir Christopher couldn't rest in his 
grav 

T saw a look of disappointment steal over 
Miss Sargent’s face, 

“It may be that Mrs. Musgrave is right,” 


she said thoughtfully. “Very often the spirits 
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seem to have very little motive—or what 
seems very litle to us—for what they do.” 

“Well, we shall see,” I responded, not 
willing to give up my hope on the poor 
orphan’s behalf. 

had brought down an expert cabinet- 

‘maker from London, and he went to work 
quickly and neatly. A great space of the wall 
was stripped of its wainscot, and we searched 
anxiously for any sign of a hiding-place 
behind, 

We ‘searched vainly. To the bitier dis- 
appointment of all three of us there was not 
even a vestige, not so much as a scratch on 


‘She was sitting half up in bod. 


‘appearing to stare with the 
‘most dendly fear at the oppasite wall. 
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the wall, to indicate that anything had ever 
been concealed there. 

‘To complete our discomfiture the cabinet- 
maker gave it as his opinion that the wainscot 
had never been disturbed since it was put up 
in the reign of James I. 

“T was right, you See, Miss,” said good 
Mrs, Musgrave sorrowfully. “It's thethought 
of Miss Alice's picture that keeps Sir 
Christopher out of his grave. 

She spoke as though the deceased baronet 
were an invalid suffering from sleeplessness at 
night, 

‘Miss Sargent shook her head, but sai 

nothing. She seemed to 
be reflecting deeply. 

We left the cabinet- 
maker with strict instruc- 
tions to replace the wains- 
cot, 50 as to leave no 
trace of his operations, 
and went downstairs. 

Half-an-hour later, as 
we were sitting at lunch, 
Miss Sargent suddenly 
spoke, 

“You must let me sleep 
in that bed, Mr. Har- 
greaves. I ‘am a clair- 
voyant in sleep, as you 
know, and T may ‘see 
something which will ex- 
plain the mystery.” 

We both returned to 
town in the afternoon to 
make our arrangements. 
‘The following day we 
came down again, pre~ 
pared to spend the night. 

None of us intended to 
xo to bed. ‘The four- 
poster in the haunted 
room had been furnished 
with blankets and pillows 
to serve asa bed for the 
clairvoyant. Mrs, Mus- 
grave was to instal herself 
on a sofa before the fire- 
place, in which a fire had 
heen lit, and I was to sit 
up inthe next room, 
ready to come at the frst 
call. ee 

Miss Sargent, who for- 
tunately possessed | the 
power of falling asleep at 
Will, retired to her strange 
couch a little before 
eleven, accompanied by 
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the housekeeper, whose excitement promised 
to keep her awake. 

‘As for myself, Icherished no wish to sleep, 
I had provided myself with lights, cigars, and 
a book to read, but I am bound to confess 
that I found it impossible to get interested in it. 

‘An hour later I heard a low tapping on the 
door of my own room. 

Not a little startled, 1 sprang up, only to 
find that the sound this time was free from any 
clement of mystery. 

"The old housekeeper had come to summon 
me, 

“Will you come and see the young lal)? 
she said. I think something is the matter, 

1 felt myself tuning cold, 

“What do you mean? 


begun 2” 
‘The answer surprised me. 
“No, that is what frightens me. 


Has the tapping 


This is 


the first night I have not heard it for four 
months. 


But I think Miss Sargent sees 


T led the way into the haunted room. 
‘There was not a sound to be hear, 
and the lights had been put out by 
the clairvoyant’s desire. But she was 
sitting half up in bed, her eyes fast 
closed, and yet appearing to stare with 
the most deadly fear at the opposite 
wall. 

Suddenly a sharp ery broke from 
her, followed immediately by the same 
franticrush of half-articulated syllables, 
which had so alarmed me on that 
night in the Green House. 

* Leave—it— alone—leave—it— 
alone—leave—it—alone—put—it— 
back —put—it—back—put—it—back = 
Ah, hes taken it!” 

With these last words, uttered loudly 
in distinct tones, the sleeper's eyes 
suridenly opened, and she ave a fearful 
shudder. 

Tap! tap t tap! 

if ert have heard any soande in my ile 
heard those knocks by an unseen hand on 
the wainscot at which we all gazed, unable to 
stir till the knocks ceased. 

It was to0 much for the nerves of any of us 
to bear. [caught the half-fainting girl in my 
farms as she tlirew herself from the great 
four-poster, and the three of us did not 
breathe again till we were safe in the house- 
keeper's litle sitting-room downstairs. 

ere, after she had rested and taken a 
soothing’ draught prescribed by the house- 
keeper, Miss Sargent related her vision. 

“'T saw a picture hanging on the wai, the 
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picture of a young girl, about seventeen, with 
blue eyes and very light golden hair.” 
“ Miss Alice!” the old lady interrup 
Two men came into the room 
mosed about. I could not see what’ they 
were doing. "Presently. one of them, who was 
in his shir-steeves, and looked like a work- 


‘man, approached the picture, and raised his 
hhands to take it down, 
“One of the auctioneer's men, my dear,” 
‘was Mrs, Musgrave’s murmured Comment. 
At that instant I saw suddenly, appearing 
from fiowhere, in front of the picture, a 
corpse.” 
“A corpse!” we both ejaculated in horror. 
“Yes, a dead man, in a winding sheet, 
with his head swathed in white bandages. 
‘The corpse seemed to try to thrust back 
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the living man, He went on without noticing 
it,and took down the picture, I can hardly 
describe how, but just as though the corpse 
were nov there, The dead man seemed to 
try to detain him, but he walked off with it, 
Then T awoke.” 

A cry burst from the poor old house- 
keeper, 

Tt was my poor master, 
“trying to save Miss Alice's nice pictu 


The other said nothing, but hent 
her brows as though profoundly 
dissatisied with this seemingly 
puerile interpretation of the 
mystery. 


Twaiched her with expe 
tion, LE had come to look on 


Alwyne Sargent as a svanvan 
Of more than ordinary pow 

of mind. apart altogether from 
her extraordinary occult {acults, 


and I confidently 
that she would not 
matter rest there, 


“The picture must be re 
placed,” she siid, after a long 
Interval of meditation. © We 


ceannot leave things as they are 
Atall costs the picture must be 
found, and hung up there again, 
if itis only for one nigh 

should think that could 
be managed,” I said 
though I did not much 
relish the idea, 

1 saw that Miss Sar- 
gent wanted to 
make fresh trial 
of her clairvoyant 
powers, wth the 
picture in itsplace, 
and T dreaded the 
injury which the 
agitating experi- 
ences seemed 
likely to do her. 

However, I = 
shared her feeling 
that the mystery 
must be probed to 
the bottom. ‘The 
very next day I called on the auctioneers 
who had charge of the sale at Hailesbu 
Manor, and asked them to let me go throug 
their books. I told them nothing except that 
Thad been asked to recover a family. portrait 
included in the sale by oversight, 

‘They were very obliging, and with their 
assistance I found that a picture catalogued 
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1 was astonished to see... 
‘envelope, 
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as“ Portra 


of a Girl” had been sold for 
£12 to a gentleman living at Sydenham. 

T went cut there the same evening, and saw 
the purchaser, who was a Common Council- 
man of the City of London, and evidently 

ng.ih plctutes, with: Which. 


He saw his advantage, and drove a rather 
hard bargain with me, but in the end he 
agreed to let me have the picture to show to 
the client whom I pretended to 
have in the background, on my 
paying a dep 

Then he led me upstairs to a 

small smoking-room, where 1 
saw the picture hanging in an 
obscure corner. 

With hands trembling with 
excitement, I took hold 

Of the frame to lift it off 
the nail. As I did so, 
the nail itself gave way, 
and the precious portrait 
crashed to the ground, 
the frame coming in 
pieces. 

I fell on my knees 
ry of dismay, 
nT was asto 

ished to see, among. 
the broken portions. 
of the frame, a blue 
foolscap  enveloy 
indorsed in shaky 
handwriting— 
“Will of Sir C. 
Weetman, Bart. 
‘The will gave the 
whole of his pro 
perty to his adopted 
daughter, Alice 
Weetman. 
Human neture 
is a curious thing. 
As soon as 1 had 
‘made out the con- 
tents of the doci 
‘ment thus miracu- 
ously discovered, 
and he knew that 
the picture was 
that of a young Indy who had come into 
a great fortune, the owner insisted on my 
accepting Has’ free git for the fortunate 
Ttnow hangs, ints carefully restored frame, 
ints old place atthe foot of the historic bed 
and the tapping on the wainscot in Hailesbury 
Manor has been heard no more, 
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Ta by this time 


SECRET 
acquired quite a reputa- 
tion in business circles as a buyer and ine 
vestigator of houses reputed to be haunted. 

‘The transactions T made were usually vei 
profitable, since, as the agents were unable to 
either let’ or sell the ghost-ridden property 
which they desired me to purchase, I was 
able to secure it on favourable terms. 

Miss Sargent, my lady secretary, who pos- 
sed the gift of clairvoyance, was of great 
assistance in probing mysteries connected 
‘eid haunted mansions. 

Not long after the fortunate ending of 
the adventure at Hailesbury Manor, L was 
approached by one of the leading firms of 
house-agents in the West-end with reference 
to anothier haunted! house. 

Homer's Court, as this place was called, 
hhad been on the books of the firm for man 
years, but they had heen unable to find either 
4 tenant or a purchaser for it on account of 
its reputation. 

‘The pariner who called on me described it 
as a well-built eighteenth century house, 
situated ina northem county, on the outskirts 
of a famous forest. Two dukes lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood, so that the house 
ought to have fetched almost a fancy price 

mm one of that numerous class who appre~ 
ciate high Society 

But, for some reason or other, no one 
seemed willing to take to the place. 


1c Ghost Stories. They are en 
‘fom Anything of the Kind that has ever ines Published belore. Each St 


ly Dilferent in Conception 
| Complete in tse 


OF HORNER’S COURT. 


I listened to all Mr. Roseveare had to 
say, and asked if he could tell me anything 
definite about the prejudice or superstition 
which affected the house. 

He shook his head. 

“Lean tell you nothing. Tt was placed in 
four hands by the trustees of the estate—I 
don't even remember whether they are 
acting for a minor, or how the property 

ids. 

Nor who occupied the house last, 1 
suppose.” 


‘A widow, T believes a woman of rank— 
Tady Something or Other. She gave it up 
fon her marriage to a second husband. Per- 
haps itis haunted by the whost of the first,” 
Mr. Roseveare added jocularly, 

I smiled out of politeness, though T had 
ceased to look upon these subjects as matter 
for jest. 

A business discussion followed, and it 
ended by my securing an option to buy the 
property. on such nominal terms that if 1 
could rid it of its disagreeable character 1 
Sood to make a very substantial” sum 
‘As soon as the understanding was reached, 
T called in Miss Sargent, and dictated its 
terms for her to ype. 

Mr. Roseveare was evidently struck by 
her nam 

* May I venture to ask if this is the young 
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Indy who discovered the secret af the Green 


House ?” he said respectfully, 
T introduced him formally, not very well 
pleased with his presumption. Naturally, 1 


did not wish the most valuable assistant in 
our office to be too friendly with a rival firm, 
“What a perfectly charming girl |” was 
his exclamation, as Miss Sargent quieily 
withdrew to make her transcript. “I quite 
envy you, my dear si 
s Sargent competent, and 
loyal to her employers, and we do not’ look 
beyond,” I returned, intensely annoyed. 

‘Mr. ‘Roseveare ‘said nothing in. reply, 
but he smiled in away which I found it hard, 
as a business man, to beat 

“Well, I will send you round a copy of 
the agreement as soon as it is ready for 
signature,” I said, asa broad hint for him to 
go. 1 was determined not to give him 
another chance of annoying my secretary. 

“Tam afraid you will not send it by Miss 
Sargent,” he retorted rather vulgarly and 
maliciously, as he put on his hat and 
departed. 

‘As I foresaw would be the case, Miss 
Sargent lost_no time in applying for per- 
mission to aid me in investigating the mystery 
of Homer's Court 

‘The happy issue_of our last adventure of 
the kind made it difficult for me to raise any 
objection, I had come to see, moreover, that, 
however great the strain upon her in her 
clairvoyant state, her exper 
have no after effects of an i 

‘Accordingly, I arranged with her that if, on 
arriving at the’ scene of action, T found that 
there was any suggestion of an occult in- 
uence at work, I would summon her at 
‘once. 

I went down two days later, the agreement 
with Roseveare & Grimston having. been 
signed meanwhile, not without some further 
remarks by Mr. Roseveare which it would be 
childish on my part to record. 

Larrived at a wayside station towards dusk 
onan autumn day, and was driven for miles 
along a misty road strewn with yellowing 
leaves, till T saw in front a great iron gate 
thrown back and rusting on its hinges. 

‘Through this opening the dog-cart drove, 
and brought me along’ an avenue of black 
and naked trees to a gaunt house that stood 
and frowned at its own reflection in a dreary, 
reed-grown pool. 

T caught my breath at the sight—I could 
not tell why—and when T had dismounted 
from the dog-cart I stood on the weather- 
stained steps in front of the door, and felt a 
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nse of reluctance at the thonght of pulling 
that great, iron bell-handle and passing under 
that forbidding doorway. 

With a shiver T mounted the steps and 
rang. The door was opened by a man—a 
man of a lowering, distrustful countenance, 
which told me at the first glance that it would 
not be his fault if a tenant were ever found 
for Horner's Court. 

It seemed to me that I should learn more 
from this man if I concealed the true 
character in which I came, and let him 
suppose that I was acting for another. 

Handing him my bag, T let him take me 
through the dark and dreary hall, lit only by 
a solitary candle, into a vast dining-room, 
almost equally «lark and cheerless, 

Some logs had been heaped in the grate, 
and as we came in a woman was putting @ 
‘match to the small twigs underneath. 

She looked up at me with a nervous glance 
of dread, and in that look Tread that she 
knew the secret of Horner's Court—and that 
she would never dare to tell it to me. 

Very few words passed between us, and 
those chiefly about supper, I bade the man 
show me my bedroom, and he took me upto 
@ room on the floor above—a room whose 
windows looked directly on the dismal pool. 

“Is this the haunted room?” I asked, with 
fan affectation of levity which I was very far 
from feeling. 

‘The man raised his head and stared at me. 

“No, sir, it ain't. ‘That room's the other 
side of the house, and if you take my advice 
you won't go.near it except by daylight 

For that night, at all events, Twas glad to 
accept his warning. 

At dinner, if the rough meal set before me 
could be so called, IT was waited on by the 
forbidding retainer, whose manner checked 
all attempts to draw him into conversation. 

T could only glean that he had come’ to 
Homer's Court as a caretaker on the de- 
parture of Lady Maria Cruikshank, as the 
Tast tenant was named by him, No doubt 
the berth was an easy one, and he would 
resent having to make way fora new occupier. 
Tnwardly Imade up my mind to dismiss him 
as soon as possible, 

He was obscure, intentionally obscure, I 
thought, on the subject of the supernatural 
visitings. 

“T never seen nothing myself, so T can’t 
say,” he intimated darkly. But I seen the 
faces of them what has seen something, and 
that was enough for me,” 

1 gt your wife, has she seen anything?” 
asked, 


“Don't you get speaki 
to Mrs, Stokes about it 
he broke out abruptly. 
“She's half crazy already, 
and it wouldn't take much 
more to drive her clean off 
her head.” 

1 sipped my_ glass of 
portin lence, “StGkos had 
brought up an old 
webbed bottle from the 
cellar, where a few yet 
lingered from former times, 
1 filled another glass, and 
gave it to the man, 

“Drink that, and tell me 
what your wife has seen, if 
you don’t want me to que: 
tion h 

Fixing suspicious eyes 
‘on me, he lifted the glass 
and slowly drained it to 
the last drop. 

“She says — well, she 
says as how she have seen 
a child.” 

“A child!” 

“Aye, Leastways the 
sperrit of one, I reckon 
she means. Happen yow 
don't believe in they sper- 


rits, sir?” 

His curious eyes sought 
to read mine. I shook my 
head, 


“Is there any tradition 
connected with this house? 
‘Any rumour of a crime or 
tragedy?” 

‘A sullen flush, T thought, 
rose on his countenance — 
it, might have been the 
wine, 


‘The door was 


opened by 

“Crime? Did you say mans . » of 
crime, sir? No, there aint foworine, dle 
‘never been no crime com-  Wwstful | coun 


mitted in Homer's Court 
Lady Maria Freer and her 
like aren’t the sort what commits crimes, are 
they?” 

He spoke with a certain rude insolence 
which somehow seemed put on deliberately. 

“Just now you called her Lady Crutk- 
shank,” I said ‘thoughtfully, casting my eyes 
down, as though I disdained to question 
him, 

His secret fears came uppermost, and got 
the better of his rudeness. 

“She married Colonel Cruikshank when 
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she left here,” he said, fawning all at 
once. 

“ How long was she here before that?” 

“don't know. 

Tt was a lie, of course, and, like most of 
the lies told by ignorant ‘cunning, a useless 
one. Ladies of high rank—and_ the style 
of this one showed that she could not be 
Jess than an earl’s daughter — are easily 
traced, 

‘A night spent in the haunted house told me 
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nothing more, Surely the shivering miasma 
ff the stagnant pool heueath my window was 
the evil influence that wrought against the 
place? When I rose in the early morning 
and saw the wreaths of dani mist enfolding 
the walls like a white shroud, I asked myself 
iff any other ghost were needed. 

So at breakfast I said aloud, and half- 
unconsciously : 

“1 will have the pool drained.” 

‘The gloomy man overheard me, and a 
ook of anger came into his eyes. No doubt 
he feared that his reign was near its end. 

«There's nought wrong with the mere,” he 
muttered, 

1 looked him in the face. 

“T shall return here in’ three days’ time. 
Send your wife to me, Ihave an order to give 
her. 

He looked at me as if he would have liked 
to disobey, but dared not, and shufled out of 
the room. 

When the woman appeared she was 
trembling, and her eyes were steadily turned 
to the ground. 

Trose to my feet 

“Take me to the haunted room,” I said 
briefly. 

T would not trust the husband with my 
intention. ‘The woman, thus taken unpre- 
pared, shuddered, but made no protest. She 
Jed the way upstairs to a remote wing over- 
Tooking a small garden. 

‘The room was rather sad in its neglect, 
‘but not depressing. On the walls I saw some 
coloured prints, such as are sold at Christmas 
time with the illustrated papers. 

“Who used this room in Tady Maria's 
time 7” T asked, stealing a glance at the dis- 
tressed creature. 

“Tdon't know.’ 

It was the husband’s answer, 
repeated by his order. 

“The house is haunted by a child’s ghost. 
This looks as if it might have been a 
nursery,” I prompted. 

‘The woman turned very pale, but made no 
motion, 

“Had she a child? And did he die here, 
in this room? And were there any cicum= 
stances—dark and dreadful circumstances?” 

T was proceeding earnestly when all at 
once the woman threw up her hands, and, 
uttering low moans, tottered out of the 
room. 

1 passed her inthe corridor, and stopped io 
whisper in her ear—for I knew not where her 
Tuned nig ark 

“Tshall return here with a lady who can 


no doubt 
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read the secrets of the dead. Have this room 
ready for her to pass the night in, and. pre- 
pare the adjoining room for me.” 

T thought she would have taken my words 
asathreat. But she lifted her eyes to mine 
imploringly, and I just heard her breathe, 
“Thank Heaven |" 

‘When I went down to Homer's Court with 
Alwyne Sargent, we did not go alone. An 
fexperienced’ nurse accompanied her, and I 
brought down, in the disguise of a valet, one 
of the shrewdest and most determined officers 
of Scotland Yard. 

‘A Peerage ” had disclosed that Lady Maria 
Cruikshank ‘was sister to the Earl of Gays- 
thorpe, and that her present residence was in 
Florence, Italy. Private inquiries added the 
information that she was the mother of one 
son, by her former husband. ‘The boy was 
now seventeen, and travelling with a tutor. 

When we arrived at Homer's Court, the 
caretaker received us with the same” dis- 
courteous air. His wife, he told us, was 
unwell, but a woman had come up from the 
neighbouring farm to attend to us. 

The police officer, by virtue of his supposed 
position, assumed the right of penetrating 
into the’servants’ quarters of the mansion, 
followed Miss Sargentand the nurse upstairs, 
whither the woman led them. 

‘The first glance round the room prepared 
for their reception showed me that it was not 
the one which T had formerly explored. 

Yet it was like it. Even the very pictures 
seemed the same. Only, when I passed into 
the next room, and saw it artfully heaped up 

lumber, did I feel sure that the substitu- 
tion was intentional. 

I questioned the woman, who told me 
truthfully enough, T have no’ doubt, that she 
knew nothing of the interior arrangements of 
the house. 

considered what it was best for me to do, 
and came to the conclusion that it would not 
be wise to let the man Stokes know that I had 
detected his deceit, He might have other 
tricks in reserve, for it was evidently his 
object to throw every obstacle in the way of 
our discovering the mystery of Homer's 
Coun. 

T let the woman believe that I was satisfied, 
But as soon as I found myself alone with the 
other two, I told them how things stood. 

‘We arranged that when the time came to 
retire, a bed of some kind should be rigged 
up for Miss Sargent in the true haunted room. 
‘The nurse did not intend to go to sleep, but 
to keep watch over the clairvoyant, 

‘The detective, whom we had left down- 
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Stairs, was informed of my discovery, and 
concurred in what had been arranged," His 
manner showed him to be sceptical of Miss 
Sargent’s powers, but he had come already 
to the conclusion that Stokes was hiding 
some secret of a highly doubiful character. 
He agreed, with 

some apparent 
hesitation, to share 
our watch, 

‘The caretaker 
seemed to. hover 
uneasily through 
our part of the 
mansion as long. 
as he dared. AS 
we sat in the 
dining - room we 
heard him locking 
and bolting the 


great hall door 
with infinite pre- 
caution, 


That man is 
certainly afraid of 
something,” the 
police - officer re- 
marked. 

“Whether he 
ally thinks the 
house is haunted 
dreads 
dental 


After this search 
we all went up- 
stairs, Miss Sar- 
gent’s couch was 
made up for her 
in the room half- 
choked with lum- 
ber, ‘The nurse 
carried in an arm- 
chair for herself, 
to sit beside the 
sleeping girl. The detec~ 
tive and T took seats into 
the corridor, ready in case the 
man we both suspected should 
come prowling along in the 
night. 

“The detective, Mayhew, declares that 
he saw nothing, was aware of nothing 
strange or uncanny happening that night. 
But he says that he saw me shiver and turn 
pale without visible cause. 

‘All at once I heard a sound from the 
other side. Before 1 could gather what 
it was, 1 felt my hair stir and rise, and 
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at the same moment the door was softly 
opened. 

Alwyne Sargent stood on the threshold, 
her face drawn with wonder and dismay, and 
her eyes fixed in the unseeing gaze I’ had 
learnt to know and dread, 


“Take me to the 
haunted room,” 
sald riety, 


Behind her I discerned the figure of the 
nurse with finger uplifted. 

“Do not wake her, for your life!” 
warmed me, “The shock’ might 
her reason, We must follow where she goes. 

By this time Mayhew had risen to. his 


T sprang forward. 
‘my arms round her as she reashed the brink. 


«Just in time to throw 


fest, an expression of amazement on his 
‘The somnambulist stepped out into the 
corridor and moved slowly down it in the 
direction from which my fear had seemed to 
The three of us stole after her on tiptoe, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 
he led the way without hesitating down. 
stairs into the hall. There she halted for a 
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‘moment, as though 


uncertain which 
way to turn, But 
her hesitation was 
quick! she 


tumed_away from 
the main door, and 
made her way first 
into a drawing- 
room, and thence 
into a conservatory 
with a glass door 
at the end leading: 
into the grounds. 

“There was barely 
light enough for 
us to follow her 
without stamblin 

the fun 
and the 
wooden shelves in 
the glasshouse. 
But the sleeper 
moved on surely 
without a mistake, 
She reached the 
lass door 
way in adv 
ts) and ve heard 
her turn the handle. 
‘Then there was 
low, desolate cry, 
id. she shook’ fiercely at the 
viclding door. 
Mayhew and’ I darted for- 
ward, The door was locked, and the 
key had been taken away 

This is some of that 
work,” the detective muttered, 
break the lock ? 
By this time whatever scepticism he may 

felt had evaporated in the excitement of 
vest, and he Was as eager as myself to 
the end. 
* Ves, break it.” I said. 

He dashed his foot against the fimsy door, 
and it burst away from its fastenings. 

“The shock produced no eflect on the som 
nambulist, but she put out her hands and 
groped as though to asceriain if the obstacle 
hail been removed, ‘Then she heaved a sigh 
of relief, and passed out on to the lawn. 

Turning to the right, she followed a wind- 
ing path, which led down to the edge of the 
stagnant’ pool. I quickened my steps to 
come up With her, determined at all costs to 
prevent her falling into the water. 

‘As if conscious of my intention, she 
hastened on till her walk became a run. 1 


rascal’s 
“May 1 


h 
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sprang forward, and was just in time to throw 
my arms round her as she reached the brink 
and threw out her hands in a gesture of 
supplication or despair. 

‘Then, even as I held her rigid form, T did 
not hear, but I azo of a splash far out in the 
tmiddle of the water, and a deep, silent ripple 
that slowly passed across the surface of the 
pool. 

Neither of our companions saw or heard 
anything. 

‘After an instant’s agonised struggle, the 
somnambulist awoke in my arms, crying’ hys- 
terically. ‘The nurse advanced hastily, and 
took her from me, soothing her, and turning 
her steps back towards the house. 

‘As We neared the conservatory door the 
police-officer uttered an exclamation and 
darted forward, 

He told me afterwards he was certain he 
had seen the face of Stokes peering out with 
look of no common fear, But the man 
‘was not to be found. 

“1 will have the mere dragged the first 
thing to-morrow,” I declared, I remembered 
now the aversion shown by Stokes at my 
former proposal to drain the dismal pool. 

‘The rest of the night passed off without 
incident ; but in the morning the woman who 
hhad been waiting upon us came and made 
the surprising announcement that the care- 
taker was nowhere to be found. 

Both he and his wife had fled from the 
hhouse and from the neighbourhood with- 
out a word of explanation; and_ neither 
of them has ever been heard of since. 
Tt was only possible to suppose that 
the man had been drawing a secret allow- 
ance 50 long as the mysiery of Homer's 
Court remained undiscovered, and that what 
he had seen on this night had ‘convinced him 
that the game was up, and that he would be 
safer out of the way. 

As soon as the necessary appliances could 
be obiained, the pool was dragged opposite 
the spot where the somnambulist had stood, 

Horrible to relate, the drag brought up the 
skeleton of a child’ of about seven years of 
age. 

‘As soon as the detective Mayhew saw this 
tragic evidence, he made up his mind that a 
serious crime had been committed. The 
subsequent investigation was conducted by 
him, and T need only tell briefly its result, 

Inguities in the neighbourhood brought 
‘out that Lady Maria Freer was the mother of 
a boy of seven or eight at the time of her 
engagement to Colonel Cruikshank, ‘The 
Colonel seemed to dislike the boy; and his 
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mother, who was a heartless Society woman, 
left him entirely to the care of servants, while 
she gave herself up to hunting and other 
amusements in the company of her future 
husband. 

On her second marriage she had quitted 
Homer's Court for the honeymoon, not to 
return, The litle boy did not appear at. the 
wedding, and it was given out that he had 
een sent on in the charge of a governess 
to the place which his parents had chosen as 
their foture residence. 

‘Armed with this information, the detective 
called on the trustees of the lite Mr. Freer, 
whose heir the boy was, 

From them he learnt the important fact 
that under the provisions of the will the whole 
income of the estate during the boy's 
minority was payable to the widow. On the 
boy's coming of axe, or ceith during infancy, 
her income was reduced to the widow's third. 

‘Lady Maria was rexularly receiving the full 
income from the trustees, who had not the 
faintest suspicion of anything being wrong. 

Mayhew, who felt pretty sure that the story 
fof the lad of seventeen. and the travelling 
tutor was a myth, obtained a letter from the 
trustees to Lady’ Maria Cruikshank, calling 
for the immediate prenluction of the heir, and 
went to Florence to deliver it in person, 

‘The wicked mother, thus taken unawares, 
showed more fear than remorse. She made 
a confession, which the detective was content 
to accept as probably near the truth, 

The boy had died in the room at Horner's 
Court; and if his death had not been wholly 
due to neglect, at least his life might have 
been prolonged by the care and devotion of 
a mother who really loved her child. Un- 
willing to lose the greater part of her income, 
to which she owed the prospect of a second 
husband, the heartless woman had concealed 
the state’of her son’s higalth from everyone 
but the two Stokes, and when the poor child 
died, she had paid’ Stokes to dispose of the 
ody in the pool in front of the house. Her 
plan vias to draws the income of the estate up 
to the last moment, and then send a certifi- 
cate of her son's death from some foreign 
place where a doctor could easily be bribed 

The trustees forbore to prosecute, but Iam 
glad to say that they firmly refused to pay 
another penny to” Colonel Cruikshank’s 
wife till the ‘whole of the sum she had 
fraudulently obtained had been stopped out 
of her lawful dower; and when last heard of 
the pair were living in abject poverty. 

Horner's Court has become the residence 
of the High Sheriff of —shire, 
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‘This I the Fourth of a New Series of Exciting Ghost Stories 
‘Anything ofthe Kind thn has ever been Published befor 


‘They are entirely Different ia Conception from 
‘Bach Story is complete i tell: 


IV.—THE TWO ROSES, 


Ir would give needless pain to members of 
the family who are still living in the neigh- 
bourhood if I were to go into the cireum 
stances in which the ancient seat of the 
Hedges, of Essex, came into the market, 

It is only necessary to say that the’ sol 
citors from whom my firm received instru 
tions to find a purchaser for the estate were 
not acquainted with the family history, and 
could tell us nothing definite on the subject of 
the incidents, real or imaginary, which had 
given an evil reputation to Bewley Hall 

‘They were only able to inform us that one 
entire wing of the building, constituting the 
most ancient and characteristic portion, had 
been shut up for a great length of time, so 
long, indeed, that no one seemed able to 
remember when it had last been inhabited 

I discussed the matier with Miss Alwyne 
Sargent, the young lady employed in our 
office, who had already given me such valu- 
able assistance on similar occasions. 

She possessed the gift of clairvoyance and 
had proved of incalculable assistance in 
explaining away mysteries connected with 
several residences, 

‘These were notably the Green House, 
Wallington, Hailesbury Manor, and Horner’ 
Court. 

T had already become well known as a 
dealer in haunted property, and made a 
satisfactory profit on my transactions, buying 
the premises cheap, and selling at a profit 
when the mysteries were cleared up, 


I was reluctant to expose her to the risk of 
another nervous shock, although she herself 
was quite eager to take her usual part in our 
joint investigations. 1 thought, however, it 
could do no harm for her to come down 
with me to make some preliminary inquiries. 

None of the furniture and effects had yet 
been removed from the mansion, and there 
was a farm bailiff occupying rooms with his 
family in the servants’ quarter, so that it was 
easy to arrange for a visit. 

‘The rather senseless difficulty of a chape- 
ron for my lady clerk was disposed of by my 
sister Jane, who surprised me by requesting 
that she might make one of the party. Jane 
had not previously met Miss Sargent, but she 
had heard me speak of her once or twice, and 
appeared anxious for some reason to make 
her acquaintance. 

I was a little disappointed to find that 
Alwyne did not scem equally eager to mect 
my sister. In fact, she went so far as to say 
that she felt nervous at the prospect. could 
only assure her that my sister Jane was a 
most unassuming, ordinary person, quiet, 
shrewd, and observant, and, moreover, de- 
voted fo me. But this information did not 
allay Miss Sargent’s apprehensions, which 
seemed to increase as the moment for our 
departure drew near. 

The ceremony of introduction took place 
‘on the platform at Liverpool Street. Both 
ladies, Tthought, were more carefully dressed 
than seemed necessary for a purely business 
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journey, on which we were to meet no one of 
any consequence. I caught a look of sur- 
prise on my sister’s face as Alwyne came up, 
and she took the fist opportunity to whisper 
tome, almost in atone of reproach : “ Jack! 
‘you never told us she was a beauty 

Miss Sargent isa valued member of our 
clerical staff,” I replied severely, “Her 
looks are no concern of ours so long as they 
do not interfere with her faithful discharge of 
her duties in the office, 

Jane looked dissatisfied, but she did notven- 
ture on any furtherremark. Duringthejourney 
down she watched the poor girl as closely 
as a cat watches a canary bird through the 
bars of its cage. Fortunately Miss Sargent 
soon got over her first nervousness, and 
exerted herself to conciliate my sister with 
such good effect that by the time we reached 
Saffron Walden we were all chatting like old 
friends. Jane rather embarrassed me by 
forgetting ‘the business relationship between 
Miss Sargent and myself, and referring 10 me 
repeatedly by my Christian name, so that I 
was rather glad that my partner, Mortimer, 
‘was not present. 

We found Bewley Hall to be an ancient 
‘manor house of the Elizabethan type, built of 
red brick, which was mellowed by age, and 
‘overgrown in many places with ivy and 
climbing plants. ‘The principal feature was a 
large and lofty hall, on much the same design 
as the London Guildhall, but on a smaller 
scale. It was stone-paved, and was panelled 
halfway up the walls with ‘very valuable old 
oak. 

The hall, I must explain, separated the two 
wings or halves composing the mansion, 
The modern portion, which had been in 
constant use up to the death of the late owner, 
had been built on to the great hall at its 
lower end. The haunted wing, if it should be 
‘0 called, was connected with the upper end. 

Here there was a dais, also paved with 
stone, stretching from side to side of the 
hall.’ The door into the ancient wing opened 
off one side of the dais, and on the opposite 
side was another smaller door, like a postern, 
which we found led into a little rose garden 
behind the house. 

The only other feature that I need dwell on 
was a gallery, which the bailiff’s wife, who 
showed us over the place, called the musi- 
1° gallery. It overlooked the dais, facing 
the door into the rose garden, and when we 
‘went upstairs we found it was approached by a 
corridor that traversed the whole length of the 
haunted wing. 

‘The woman who acted as our guide was very 
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‘uncommunicative,partly, Ibelieve, because she 
really had heard very lttie,and partly because 
she fancied that she would lower herself in 
our eyes by betraying any interest in the lore 
of superstition, 

When [asked her if she could tell us any- 

thing about the ghost, she tossed her head 
disdain. 
1 don’t know of any ghost,” she declared, 
“and I don't hold with any talk about such 
things. It's only the labourers that believes 
in them hereabouts.” 

‘The social cleavage thus indicated forbade 
further inquiry. The bailif's wife informed! 
tus, however, that the disused part of the 
‘mansion had been shut up long before she 
‘was born, and she made a great deal of diffi- 
culty about letting us spend the night in it 

““It’sall dust and cobwebs,” she explained 
tome, “ Everything there is exactly as it was 
left a hundred years ago and more, I should 
say. Your ladies couldn't possibly put up 
with the dirt and the damp.” 

‘We explored the wing under her guidance, 
and its appearance served to confirm her 
account. The old hangings clung mouldering 
to the walls; ancient weapons grown rusty 
with neglect were suspended along the sides of 
the corridor; in the bedrooms old four-poster 
beds were covered with the embroidered 
quilts of another age, and the robes and 
brocades of a past generation still filled the 
closets. 

Even my staid and demure sister could not, 
resist the temptation to rummage in some of 
the cupboards and examine the decayed 
fineries they contained, while I felt no less 
strongly attracted by the fine specimens of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century arms. T 
found that one superbly mounted pistol which 
Ttook down from its place actually had the 
left barrel still loaded, though the priming 
hhad long since disappeared, 

‘Alwyne approached me asI was examining 
the pistol, and I showed her the flints still in 
the hammers. She regarded the weapon with 
peculiar attention, taking it in her hand with 
a meditative, musing look. 

“T woncler how the other barrel came to be 
discharged,” she said. 

So far we had been able to glean nothing 
from the impenetrable obstinacy of our guide. 
After selecting our rooms, which the woman 
reluctantly promised to provide with some 
bedding from the other part of the house, we 
came back into the great hall. 

Thave already mentioned the dais which 
occupied one end, with the two doors opening 
off it, Across the dais there extended an 
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ancient table, long and narrow, made of a 
single beam of oak. 

someone threw out the suggestion that we 
three should dine at this seigneurial board, in 
imitation of the olden time. 

‘When I requested the bailif’s wife to make 
the necessary arrangements, she exhibited 
some slight dismay. 

“OF course it's for you to do as you wish, 
sir,” she said. “But perhaps your ladies 
don’t know that this is the table that has the 
bloodstain on it” 

We seized eagerly upon this allusion. 

“What bloodstain @—where ?” we de- 
manded, crowding round the black and vener- 
able board. 

‘The woman pointed to the end of the 
table nearest to the door into the rose garden, 
Surely enough the wood seemed to have a 
darker tinge at one particular spot. ‘The 
mark was about the size of a man’s hand. 

“Is there a story about this stain?” I 
asked, hoping to get upon the track of the 
ghostly legend of the Hall. 

But the woman could not, or would not, be 
drawn, 

“It's an old secretin the family, I've heard, 
how the stain got there. I don't rightly cali 
to mind what it was, but I do think there was 
a murder in the Hall. Some say it was 2 
hundred years ago, and some two hundred, 
and the murderer was Sir William Hedges, 

“But anyway the table hasn’t been used 
from that day to this, and the family never 
would have it touched.” 

Miss Sargent showed herself intensely 
interested in this account, scanty as it was. 

“Who knows that there may not be some 
sympathetic force concentrated in this. parti- 
cular spot,” she said reflectively. “I think 
that instead of our dining here, and possibly 
disturbing the magnetism of the table, it will 
be better for us to try to hold a séance here 
at night.” 

Although my recent experiences had cured 
me of a good deal of scepticism with regard 
to the occult, I still draw the line at ordinary 
spirit-rapping. I hinted as much to Al 

That is not exactly what I meant 
explained. “Tam not a medium in that 
sense. I merely believe it possible that if I 
can establish a magnetic rapport with this 
table I may feel some direction given to me 
which will help us.” 

My sister, I could see, was a good deal 
puzzled by this mystic language. Inthe end, 
however, Miss Sargent had her way. 

‘We dined and spent the first part of the 

ing in the modern side of the building, 
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and then adiourned about ten o'clock to the 
dark and echoing ball, 

We placed ourselves round the end of the 
table, which bore the faded mark of blood, 
and extinguished the candles we had brought, 
with us. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and the white rays that streamed in on us 
through a huge mullioned window filled the 
hall with shadows that were, startling in their 
distinctness. 

Whether because of this brightness, or 
from any other cause, our sitting had no im- 
mediate results. If Miss Sargent were sus- 
ceptible to any influence, magnetic or other- 
wise, this was evidently not the right occasion 
for it. 

‘After a quarter of an hour passed in silence, 
she rose suddenly from the table with a sigh, 
and announced her intention of retiring to 
sleep. 

“It is only when I am asleep that T seem 
to be sensitive,” she remarked. “I do not 
know how it is; this spot fascinates me, and 
yet if T sat here all night 1 don’t believe any- 
thing would happen.” 

Tallowed the two ladies to go upstairs by 
themselves. The old hall fascinated me by 
its emptiness and silence, and I paced up and 
down on the paved floor smoking a cigar, and 
pondering a certain question which” my 
sister’s attitude towards Alwyne had forced 
me to look in the face. 

How long was 1 going to allow Alwyne 
Sargent to hazard her nerves, and possibly 
her brain, in these uncanny experiments ? 
asked myself the question, no longer as it 
concerned the clerk in our office on whom I 
depended, but as it concerned the girl who, 
stubborn old bachelor as I was, had actually 
made me think it possible that I might do 
worse than part with my freedom. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
there was no foolish nonsense in my 
when T thought of Alwyne, I judged her 
calmly in the light of reason. She appeared 
to me a good daughter, a good sister, 
and a thoroughly agreeable companion. 
short, an ideal wife for a sensible business 
man. 

T took out of my pocket a rose which she 
had accidentally dropped in the garden, and 
which Thad picked ‘up, and forgotten to 
return to her. T was in the act of raising it 
to my face when suddenly I heard a sigt 

T tumed round quickly—I was standing 
just below the dais at the time—and saw the 
door of the haunted wing slowly swing open 
to the width of a couple of feet, as thot 
it were being opened just enough to let 
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someone through. At the same moment I was 
conscious of a subtle change in my surround- 
ings, which I can hardly descrihe, except by 
saying that I felt as though I ‘had fallen 
asleep, and awakened again in a different life, 

‘The general aspect of the ancient hall 
remained the same, and yet somehow every- 
thing in it looked ‘slightly less distinct, as 
though the faintest pos- 
sible veil had been 
drawn between me and 
the objects at which T 
looked. ‘The moon was 
not less bright, and the 
shadows it threw were 
not less black than be 
fore, but nevertheless 
both tight and shadow 
had become less real, 
80 to speak. 

At the same time I 
was conscious that the 
change was as much in 
myself as in the objects 
round me. I seemed 
to breathe less. vigor- 
ously, and to be de- 
prived for a time of the 
power, or rather of the 
will, to move or take 
any’ part in what was 
about to happen. 

The door opened as 
far as I have said, and 
then stopped. I gazed 
with the most intense 
curiosity 10 see who was 
coming in. But no one ap- 
peared. Only I could have 
sworn that someone or some 
thing Aad slipped through 
that ‘open. space, and was 
sliding softly across the cl 
towards the end. of the t 
which bore the faded stain. 

T tumed my eyes, follow 
ing the course of the unseen 
visitant, till it ad reached 
the fatal spot. And then, 10 
my astonishment and horror, 
T did see something. T saw 
a rose, a rose of the palest } 

if as if it had just been laid down by an 
invisible hand, on the exact spot marked by 
the stain of blood. 

1 stood still for a few moments, expecting 
something to follow. Then, as I again turned 
my eyes in the direction of the door, I saw it 
close again as gently as it had opened, and 


low or white, 
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jout any visible agency. How long I 
stood in a manner enchanted, gazing from 
the closed door to the white rose lying on 
the board, I cannot say. It seemed half-a- 
: it may have been half-an-hour. 
en I was aroused by a sound which 
clearly belonged to the world of reality. It 
reached me from above, and on looking up I 
sawthat a figure 
had appeared 
in the 


{saw a rose, a rose of the palest yellow or white. 


cians’ gallery, which I have described as 
overlooking the dais, 

AL first sight I could have imagined that 
this figure was only a phantom of ‘the brain, 
in keeping with the extraordinary illusion 

hich I had just experienced. But as ix 
moved forward to the front of the gallery I 
recognised that it was Alwyne herself, 
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She appeared to have come out of her 
sleeping room, unnoticed by my sister, and 
to have found her way into the gallery while 
in that sommambulistic state which’ had 
witnessed on previous occasions, On the 
way she had assumed a curious disguise, in 
the shape of a heavy riding cloak, which she 
must have found among the ancient relics 
scattered about the old wing. 

‘Clad in this garment she reached the balus- 


There was a click, followed by a spark, as the Mint of the pistal 
struck mgainst the rusty pan. 


trule of the gallery, and peered down at the 
mysterious rose, She stood like that, in an 
aititude of the most intent watchfulness, for 
some minutes, ‘Then I saw her drop sud- 
denly down on the floor of the gallery, 
concealing herself behind the balustrade, and 
shrouding all but her face beneath the folds 
of the cloak, 

Unable to understand the cause of this 
singular mandsuvre, I gazed round the hall 
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for some change that might account for it 
The face of the somoansbulist was. turned 
in the direction of the door into the garden, 
I watched this door steadily, half expecting 
to sce it open as the other door had appeared 
to do, But this time the spell which 
governed my faculties ceased to operate, and 
T neither saw nor heard anything happen 
below in the hall 

It was different with the figure crouches! 
in the gallery above, After an interval of 
time, which must’ have correspouded 
closely with that required for someone to 
enter from the rose garden and make his 
way to where the rose had beer 
T say Alwyne rise slowly to 
height, casi aside the thick cloal 
extend her hand in the direction of the 
fatal spot 

The next instant there was a click, 

wed by a-spark, as the flint of 

istol which ‘she had been 


grasping struck against the rusty 
pan. At the same moment her hand 
Joosed the weapon, which fell erash~ 


ing on the pavement below. 
Tt was the very pistol which T had 
the course of the 


idly examined 
The noise, or the accom- 
plishment of her purpose, put 
an end to the sh 
walker'strance, She made 
a natural movement of 
surprise, looked all about 
her, and caught sight of 
me. 

“Where am 1? What 
has happened?” she 
called out breathlessly. 

I told her in a few 
words what T had seen, 

“You came out into 
the gallery, wearing that 
cloak, and’ hid yourself 
behind the balustrade, 
after looking at the white 
rose on the table. ‘Then 
at the end of a few 
nutes you stood up and fired in that 

You have just dropped the pistol 
hall.” 


Twas startled 
“But that ros 
not white. Tt 


's response. 


Tose on the table—is 


red. 

1 looked, and as surely as T am writing 
these lines the rose which T had seen lying 
there white in the moonlight had changed to 
the colour of blood-red. 
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Certain by this time that my senses were 

deceiving me, I made two steps of it to the 

spot. 

‘The rose had gone! I swept my hand 

‘over the place where it had lain as I cried 

out to Alwyne: There is nothing here !”" 
can see it still!” she tephe 

“Come down, for Heaven's sab 

come to you; and get a light, 

back, thoroughly unnerved. 

She moved back slowly from the gallery, 
first casting the cloak once more about her 
shoulders. I went and opened the door of 

‘and presently she came in sight, 
ending the stairs with a lighted lamp. 
She passed her hand across her forehead 
as she observed : 

“Tam afraid the strain of these experiences 
is beginning to tell on me. Even now Tam 
hhardly sure whether I am awake or asleep." 

T led her out on to the dais, This time 
there was no room for doubt. Neither white 
Tose nor red was any longer there to tease 

the fancy. ‘The old oak board lay in the 
moonlight, black and smooth as 

when we had seen it firs! 
Late as it was we 
ould not forbear 
questioning 
cach other as 


or let me 
I shouted 


views 
{0 plek up the rose 


the act of stretching out his fingers 
when Ste William fred. 
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to the experiences of 
the past half hour. T 
described to Alwyne 

iT had seen’ or 
igined, and presse 
her to explainher own 
part in the strange 
episode. 

Unfortunately, she 
‘could remember no- 
thing of what had 
passed in her som- 
hambulistic state, 
She could only guess 
that she must have been 
impersonating in a dream 
the principal actor in that grim tragedy which 
the old hall had witnessed a century or more 
ago. 

We were interrupted by the appearance of 
my sister Jane, whom the sound of the 
falling pistol had roused, Sumething in the 
expression of my sister's face induced me to 
whisper hastily in Alwyne's e: 

“May Ltell her you have made me a pro- 
mise ?—and will you keep it?” 

With the nature of that promise, and its 
subsequent fulfilment, the reader has no con: 
cem, There, as far as we knew, ended th 
story of Bewley Hall. 

But in due time 1 found a purchaser for the 
estate, for whom the romantic associations of 
the old Hall were the principal attraction, 

He exerted himself to trace the history of 
Sir William Hedges, and succeeded in geitingg 
into communication with a member of the 
family, a rather remote descendant, who was 
induced to supply the following particulars: 

Late in life, that is to say after he had 
passed his sisticth year, Sir William took an 
bid. man's fancy for the daughter ‘of his 

arish clergyman, a girl of scarcely seventeen, 

‘osamund, as she was named, showed the 
greatest reluctance to marry the knight, for 
no reason that she was willing to assign, 
except his great age. 

Her father and mother, dazzled by Sir 
William's wealth and his promises on behalf 
of their daughter, forced her into the match, 
and in due course she went to live in the Hall 
as Sir William's wife. 

Bat, unknown to her parents, and of course 
to her new husband, Rosamund had secretly 
given her heart to a penniless young gentleman 
Of the Greville family, living some twenty 
miles away. Unable to bear the prospect of 
losing each other altogether, the lovers 
agreed upon a method of communication, 
Which they meant should be wholly innocent, 
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‘Once in every month, when the moon was 
at the full, young Greville was to ride across 
to Bewley Hall by night} and obiain entrance 
through the door of the rose garden, of which 
‘Rosamund provided him with a key. 

Rosamund, on her part, was to descend 
{nto the hall, after her lord had fallen asleep, 
and place @ white rose upon the table as a 
token that all was well, and that she still pre- 
served her fidelity to her first love. On 
entering the hall and finding the white rose 
there, Greville was to take it away with him, 
leaving a red rose in its place, asan answering 
pledge. 

For some months the lovers kept up their 
romantic tryst without discovery. But at last 
there came a night when it had rained hard 
during the day, and unwittingly the lover 
brought in some of the mud of the rose 
garden on his boots, and left it on the stones 
of the hall 

As ill-luck woaldshave it, Sir William woke 
that morning early, and came down before 
his household was astir. He noticed the 
mud-stains, and the red rose upon the table, 
and, following up the scent, discovered the 
hoof-prints of Greville's horse outside. 

Firmly believing the worst, the knight swore 
to be revenged upon his unknown rival, and 
from that time he set himself to watch night 
after night for an opportunity of surprising 
him, . 

When the appointed night came round 
again, Sir William, who was as usual watch- 
ing, while feigning to be asleep, saw his wife 
rise from his side, take a white rose in her 
hand, and go down into the hall. 


+ + + + 
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Leaving the bedchamber directly after her, 
the knight armed himself with a loaded pistol, 
‘and went and hid himself in the musicians’ 
gallery, to see what would follow. 

He failed to see his wife, who was already 
returning upstairs again. But before Rosa- 
mund had made the discovery of her hus- 
band’s vigilance, the door of the rose garden 
-was opened, and young Greville stole in, with 
‘a red rose in his hat-band. 

He was in the act of stretching out his 
fingers to pick up the rose left by his sweet- 
heart, when Sir William fired, ‘The ball 
Pierced the love's hear, and he fll forward, 

is blood gushing over the white flower, 
which it dyed to the colour of that one he had 
been going to replace it with. 

Immediately Lady Hedges, who had that 
moment found her husband's place vacant, ran. 
shrieking out into the gallery, and flung her- 
self headlong down beside het lover's corpse, 
breaking her neck against the ground. 

‘This awful catastrophe served to unsettle 
the reason of its author, whom the law re- 
frained from punishing. 

He caused the Hall to be shut up, and 
when he died many years after, he so ordered 
it by his will that none should reopen the 
ancient building, nor profane the scene of 
the tragedy with any sort of pleasure or 
diversion, as long as the Hall should remain 
jn the hands of his descendants. 


The above narrative, I need not remark, 
‘exactly fits in with the experiences I have just 
related, and which the reader is at liberty to 
accept or reject, as he may please. 


+ + * + 
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this my little baby brother? 


Why what a teeny tiny, mother! 
His head is like my rubber ball, 


He isn't any us 
He Is so very sm 


He wil 


at 


you see, 
I'm sure he cannot play with me. 
‘when he grows big, you say? 
want one who can play to-day. 
"Twill take him such a time to grow, 
ly cannot wait, you know, 
couldn't you,” the sm: 


ae 


“Just change him for a larger size?" 


E. A, MAYO, 


V—THE HAUNTED WOMAN. 
A Complete Story. 
By Atte Urwaxp 


A wowtH after the romantic adventure of 
Bewley Hall, I received the most extraordi- 
nary letter [ have ever had in my life, 
Tt.was from a lady, and the envelope was 
‘This is what I read : 
“The Abbey, 
“Abbotsbury. 


marked Private, 


Dear Six, 
T have seen in the Journal of the Psychical 
Research Society gn arexn of some extraordinary 
Sargent in connection ‘with occult Phenomena in 
‘ld family mansions; and Iam writing to ask you in 
Gonfdence zou oe she wou be wiling t come 
Gown here and see if you could do anything to put 
fan end to a manifestation which has been going! on 
foe Samide 
Gaght to caplain that T am the only person in 
the house who has seen anything, and I have not 
‘mentioned it to anyone but my own maid, who can 
be trusted. [am most anxious that my son, Captain 
‘Throgmorton, should. not hear anything about the 
matter, and. therefore it is essential that n0_ one 
Should’ know why you are coming down. "Some 
fxeuse will have’ to be thought of to account for 
your vist. Ty son fe a widower, and has never 
Tecovcred fs0-" the shock of losing hs wife, and 
therefore yeu wll snerstand that twist make fea 
Point tha, em no acca is he to be troubled. 
Hr yom in he greats nity and tree 


of mind, and shall be prepared to pay belly for 
Sour services and those of Misa Sargett, for which 
Ball be most grateful, 
“Trusting you wil treat this matter as one arity 
culeas 
remain, 
Yours tray, 


(Lady) Manta Turogworrow. 
PS—In replying, please do not use an envelope 


bearing the name of your frm, as the letter-bag is 
‘openeal by Captain Throgmorton. 

Had I listened to my first impulse, I should 
have written back firmly, declining to have any- 
thing to do with a matter which called for 
concealment, and especially when I was 
asked to visit a house under a false character. 

Unfortunately, before replying, I showed 
the letter to Alwyne, whose curiosity was 
immediately aroused t6 the highest degree. 

“Lam certainthereis more in this than meets 
the eye,” she declared. “From the way this 
lady writes it is evident that she thinks there 
is some connection between what she has 
seen and her son—something which she is 
afraid to tell us. We must go down and find 
out at all events what the situation is, even if 
wwe go no further.” 

‘The moment I heard her talk like that, 1 
bitterly regretted having shown her Lady 
‘Throgmorion’s letter. "I knew Alwyne’s 
courage too well by this time to have any 
hope of frightening her off from an adventure 
because it threatened to have some risk. ‘The 
only argument I could think of was an appeal 
to the conventions, 

“T could not think of letting you enter the 
house of people we know nothing about 
under a false name, or in some concealed 
character,” I said determinedly. “I might 
consent to do such a thing, but my wife is 
different.” 

“I am not your wife yet, you tyrant,” 
Aiwyne retorted with'a sly smile. “If you 


‘opie 0 by, Arter Pune Tad, te the Uae tte Aeron, 


4s Tontored, she raised. 
1 gold and tortolseshell 
Toranetto to her eyes. 


show the cloven hoof like that I shall look out 
for some kind, good-natured husband who 
will not trample on me, But there is no need 
that I should take a false name, or do any- 
thing else that you don't like. Why shouldn't 
this lady advertise for a companion in the 
Standord, and 1 answer the advertisement, 
and go down on trial ?” 

T felt that I was no match for Alwyne’s 
ready wit. She found a way out of every 
difficulty as soon as I stated it. 

“Well, at all events, I shall insist on going 
down first, and finding out something more 
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about these people,” I said. “How do 
suggest that J should manage?” = 
Alwyne considered for a minute. 
Tliete is no reason why you should not 
wwn in your own name, too,” she said at 
“‘anless Captain Throgmorton_ has 
heard of you, You might find out that from 
Lady ‘Throgmorton, I should think the 
mple would be for her to send for 
iu to advise her about some alteration in 
uuse—those old places are always want 
Unless she can persuade her 
he seems tobe the master. You 
ask her for more information 


length, 


first. 
The upshot was that I answered Ladj 
‘Throgmorton’s letter as Alwyne wished, 
«the same time T looked up the 
the Landed Gentry. 
of these inquiries 
that Lady Throg- 
the captain's step- 
the widow of one 


was the discovery 
morton was mere 

mother. She was 
of our Ministers abroad, who had 
received the G.C.B. and Captain 
‘Throgmorton was his son by a former 
wife. Apparently, however, the step- 
mother and stepson had always been 
‘on the best of terms, and the widow 
of Sir Nicholas had remained on 
in ths Abbey ag its mistress until 
th» capiain’s marriage, which 
had taken place about a 

year ago. 

T could not learn 
anything about the 
wife's death, but it 
was clear that Lady 
Throgmorton had 
now resumed her 
old position. 

Atal events, she 
wrote back to’ me, 
saying that there 
was no need for me 
to drop my right 
name, and accepting the suggestion as to 
letting the house. 

In due course T received a letter in her 
handwriting, but signed Arthur Throgmorton, 
in which I was formally invited to come down 
and see the property. 

Tt was with very much more excitement 
than I usually feel on such occasions that T 
drove up to the main entrance of the Abbey, 
through an avenue whose yellowing leaves 
seemed ominous of some eaiastrophe. 

I was first taken up to a comfortable bed- 
room on the second floor, and given some 
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tea. Half-an-hour later, the footman who 
attended to me came ‘back, and asked 
me to follow him down to her ladyship's 

T could see from his manner that Lady 
‘Throgmorton had given orders that I was to 
be treated with all possible consideration. 

‘The room into which he conducted me 
‘was one of a suite on the first floor, evidently 
appropriated to the mistress of the house. 
‘The furniture was almost new, and I hardly 
required to be told that the rooms had been 
prepared to receive the bride of Captain 
Throgmorton; they now seemed to have 
been relegated to his stepmother. 

‘The appearance of my client startled me, 
She was a woman of fifty, still strikingly 
handsome, but disfigured by’a too lavish use 
‘of cosmetics. She had assumed an artificial 
pose on a couch, beside which stood a table 
“covered with Smelling-bottles and such 
articles. As I entered, she raised a gold 
and tortoiseshell lorgnette to her eyes, and 
gave me almost a hostile scrutiny. 

Behind her stood her maid, a tall, thin 
woman with pinched lips and half-shut eyes, 
who never moved nor spoke except to answer 
some question from her mistress or to hand 
her some scent or drug. 

The sight of this rouged and laced-up 
figure, with its blackened eyelids and pro- 
minent nose, and the silent shadow in ie 
background, made me feel asif I had ste} 
tato the atmosphere of agin pace lke flee 
burg or Ostend, instead of an English country 

jouse. 

“Sit down if you please, Mr. Hargreaves, 
And speak softly, if you will be so good. 
My nerves are absolutely destroyed—Made- 
line, the essence 1” 

The silent maid chose one of the bottles, 
and began dabbing her mistress’ forehead, 
taking care not to disturb the powder. 

“The experience I have gone through has 
been most frightful” Lady Throgmorton con- 
tinued,“ Every night it has been the same. 
T cannot sleep without taking enough chloral 
to kill anyone unaccustomed to it. And 
when I do go off—F dream 1” 

She gave a shudder, and raised a bottle of 
salts to her nostrils. Even where I sat I 
could detect the odour; in fact, the air of the 
oom was thick with scents. 

T waited for her to explain the nature of 
her experiences. 

“Every night since I have been back in 
these rooms it has come tome,” she went on. 
She seemed to have a difficulty in speaking 
ut plainly. “It is an apparition—or at least 
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it seems to be one—the apparition of my 
son's wife.” 

1 thought it time to ask a que 
two. 

“Will you tell me a little more about the 
circumsta..ces," I said, “When did Mrs. 
‘Throgmorton tlie? Ani how?” 

She darted a fierce ylance at me as T put 
the conc luiling question. 

“She died six weeks ago, of pneumonia, in 
the room Tam now occupying. After her 
death my son could not bear to sleep in it, 
and I thought it best to return to these rooms, 
which had always been mine.” 

“But if this apparition disturbs you there, 
why not try the effect of sleeping in some 
other part of the house?” 

“Because it would be impossible to gi 
any reason for changing again s0 s00n, The 
servants would be inquisitive, and my son 
might suspect something.” "She hesitated 
before adding: “Someone else might take 
iy place, and see what I have seen.” 

“'T suppose you are afraid that if Captain 
Throgmorton heard of this it might distress 
him?” I hazarded. 

‘Again she fixed me with a threatening 
glance. 

“Captain ‘Throgmorton must never hear of 
ti" she res] nde" The shock would ill 
him.” She .ooked round at the maid for a 
moment. “We are afraid that he has not 
‘been quite right in his mind since his wife's 
death.” 

T could not conceal my consternation at 
this intelligence. I began to feel thankful 
that Alwyne had not come with me to such a 
house, 

Lady Throgmoston saw that she must teli 
me something more. 

“He would not believe that she was really 
dead, for a long time. Then he had a special 
coffin made for her, in the hope that she 
might come to life again. And he has tol 
me that Eleanor would have appeared to him, 
if she really were dead, to assure him that 
she still remembered ‘him in the other 
world.” 

I considered these extraordinary. state- 
ments in my mind before replying 

“And are you sure that it would not be the 
wisest coursé to let him know what has hap- 
pened, and give him the chance of secing 
‘whatever you have seen ?”” 

Lady Throgmorton turned to the woman 
behind her, and made her administer a dose 
‘of some restorative, before she answered this 
question. 

“T dare not run the risk. 


If he saw what 
Vou x1 
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I see every night it might unhinge his mind 


altogether. The apparition is—'” she paused, 
and seemed to pick her words—'is not a 
natural one. It is—strange, And—and 
horrible.” 


‘A convulsion passed across her face as she 
made this declaration, ‘The rouge cracked 
on her checks, and the pearl powder went in 
fi 


s. 
‘The maid interfered suddenly, addressing 
herself to me. 

“T think you had better Teave her ladyship 
now, sit. It will be bad for her to talk any 
more. 

rose, murmuring some polite expression 
of regret, and got out of the room as best I 
could. 

It seemed to me that I had got entangled 
in some very alarming mystery, and that the 
only prudent thing for me to do would be to 
quit the Abbey as soon as possible, and not 
return 

T passed the time before dinner in strolling 
through the grounds, as if in discharge of my 
commission to inspect the premises. 

‘At the meal met the master of the house 
for the first time, He was not a very young 
man—some age between thirty-five and forty 
—and his manner was subdued. But he 
appeared quite able to perform the duties of 
‘a host, and talked to me ina reasonable and 
Dusinesslike spirit about the arrangements 
for letting the Abbey. 

“Neither Lady ‘Throgmorton nor myself 
find ita very cheerful place just at_ present,” 
he said. “In fact, I am seriously uneasy 
about my mother's rtate of health. She has 
been accustomed 10 the bright society of 
foreign capitals, and the quiet, lonely life we 
lead here has got upon her nerves. 
to take her to Paris, I expect, or the 

I did not venture 19 make an 
reference to his dead wife, nor did 
any nearer allusion to the subject. 

‘The only other thing of importance he 
had to tell me was that Lady ‘Throgmorton 
would give me all necessary instructions 

“She has always managed everything 
here,” he explained, “and I think it is a dis- 
traction for her just now to have the reins in 
herhands again. As for the shooting, itis not 
up to much, and the steward can tell you 
more about it than I can.” 

Nothing that I saw of Captain Throg- 
morton was inconsistent with his being in 
full possession of his reason. But there are 
such people as monomaniacs, able to take 
their part in the world without giving any 
indication of eccentricity apart from. their 


ie make 
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particular craze, and, of course, I could only 
suppose that my host was one of them. 

jut for the fact that the letting of the Abbey 
promised to be a piece of genuine business, I 
think I should have declined to have anythin 
more to do with this family. As it was, Idid 
not like to break with a client, and on my 
return to town I found Alwyne so keenly 
interested, and so determined to probe the 
matter to'the very bottom, that I unwillingly 
gave way. 

‘She went, as she had proposed, in the cha- 
racter of prospective companion. I found 
it impossible to go with her, and could only 
urge her to wire me in case she felt the 


slightest uneasiness, and to come away 
instantly if things took an unpleasant 
tum 


I waited with the greatest anxiety for 
her report, which reached me on the second 
morning after her departure. 

T need only extract the important pas- 
sages 

“arrived safely, and had what I suppose 
I must call a friendly reception from Lady 
‘Throgmorton, I did not see the Captain, a5 
Lady ‘Throgmorton’s meals were served in 
her own boudoir, and I took mine with her. 

“T felt a great dislike for the maid, Made- 
line, who seemed to me to resent my 
coming. I fancied that she was playing on 
the fears of her mistress for some purpose of 
her own, and did not relish the idea of my 
doing anything to relieve them. In fact, 1 
thought it quite possible, at first, that the 
apparition was the result of some trickery on 
her part. 

“I wish I could think so still, I wish I 
had never seen what I saw last night, and 
what I am afraid T shall never be able to 
forget. 

“When I say that I have seen it, Ido not 
mea’ to be positive that it was an’ objective 
marestation, My experience may have 
been purely subjective ; that is to say, I may 
have been in sympathetic rapport with Lady 
‘Throgmorton, so that her vision was commu- 
nicated to me. 

“That seems all the more probable because 
themaid, whohassleptwith Lady Throgmorton 
since these experiences began, declares that 
she has never seen anything. 

“Whichever it was, nothing would have 
induced me to face such a manifestation had 
Teen warned of its character. But, as you. 
know, I always consider it necessary that I 
should be told nothing in advance, in order 
to avoid the possibility of suggestion. 

“Lady Throgmorton struck me at. the 
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outset as a hysterical subject, just the sort of 
woman to be the victim of a nervous delusion, 
and therefore T did not_ much expect to find 
any reality in her experiences. 

"A bedroom had been prepared for me 
adjoining her own, but it was arranged that [ 
should actually pass the night in a bed in her 
room, which was usually occupied by the 
maid, Madetine was to take the bed in- my 
room in exchange. 

“T will not dell upon the figure presented 
by Lady Throgmorton at night, without the 
paint and the powder which disguised her in 


the day. She had a table beside her bed for 
her sleeping-draughts and salts, and T noticed 
that she lay huddled on the very edge of the 
bed, as though to have her medicines within 
easier reach, 

“T wanted to have all the Tights extin- 
guished, but she insisted passionately on 
having a night-light, and as she assured me 
that she had had one burning every time the 
apparition visited her, could not very well 
object. 

“Nothing happened till we had both been 


‘Th. figure which met my sight was that of n woman prepared for burial, 
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in bed! for more than an hour, Lady Thro; 
morton seemed unable to sleep, and kept 
fidgeting with the bottles beside her, while 
T lay with my eyes half shut, watching the 
shadows on the ceiling, and listening to 
the restless movements of my unseen 
companion. 

“Twas just dozing off when suddenly 1 
heard an agonised gasp, almost a shrick, 
from the other bei. 

“In an instant T was wide-awake, and 
sitting up to look round, 

“The first thing that met my eyes in the 


dim light was Lady Throgmorton, stretched 
out stiffly in her place, with her head thrown 
back on the pillow, and her eyes fixed in a 
glassy stare, like ‘a person undergoing a 
cataleptic seizure. 

“T followed the direction of her eyes 
without seeing anything more for the firstiew 
moments. 

“Then, as I withdrew my eyes from 
wandering about the room, to return to where 
she lay breathing convulsively, T saw the 
cause of her terror. 
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“There was another person in the bed 
beside her. 

“I have said én, but T ought to have said 
on. ‘The figure which met my sight was that 
of a woman prepared for burial. She lay 
stretched out in the rigid attitude of the dead, 
her face and form wrapped tightly round with 
white linen grave-clothes. 

“My heart nearly stopped beatin 
silent invasion ofthe bed ofthe ling bythe 
dead. 

“ But the worst was still to come. 

While I watched, an awful change came 
over the spectral’ corpse. ‘The linen 
‘wrappings appeared to. decay by swift 
stages, and finally to fall away and hang 
in shreds from the appalling Thing—for 
all humanity had left it—which they had 
concealed, 

“What I then saw I can hardly bear to 
think of, much less to describe. 

“And imagine this horror seen lying side 
by side with a living woman who seemed to 
know it was there, and to feel the dreadful 
pollution of its touch ! 

“Thardly know what T should have done 
if the sight had lasted a moment longer. But 
with the full revelation of its unutterable 
Toathesomeness the Thing vanished —vanished 
from its place without any apparent move- 
ment, leaving me with the sickening dread of 
seeing it as suddenly return, 

“Common feeling compelled me to go to 
the assistance of Lady Throgmorton. I had 
hardly set foot on the floor when she began 
trembling all over, and calling out the name 
of her m 

“The woman, who had evidently been 
‘expecting a summons, opened the door im- 

iediately, and came’ in, She darted an 
inquisitive look at me, a look of distrust and 
even of alarm I fancied it, as she passed to 
the side of her mistress, to'whom she began 

iving things out of the bottles. 
“T busied myself in lighting a pair of candles 
‘on the mantelshelf. As soon as Lady Throg- 
morton was able tospeak I heard her demand 
anxiously : 

"Has she seen it? 
thing?” 

“T tured towards the bed, and found 
mistress and maid waiting for my reply with 
apprehension, 

“Yes, Lady Throgmorton. At least, I 
have seen something. which T expect is what 
you have seen. A dead body, lying beside 
‘you on the bed." 

“She uttered groan as she nodded herhead 
in confirmation, 


Did you see any- 
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“‘And—and did anything happen to 
she asked in a whisper. 

“T could not suppress a shudder as I 
answered: ‘It assumed an appearance of 
decay 

* Mistress and maid exchanged glances of 
intelligence. 
sisright, you see, Madeline,’ the lady 
said. And then she added, to my intense 
surprise: ‘It has grown worse night after 
night, The first time I saw it, the shroud 
remained intact. Since then the change has 
gone on regularly 

‘There was only one thing to say, and T said 


“Tn my opinion you ought not _to pass 
another night in that bed, nor in this room, 
Whatever be the real nature of this experience, 
it is clear that the only chance of iis ceasing 
is for you to leave off sleeping here. 

“In Lady Throgmorton’s pitiable condition 
Thardly liked to question her on the subject 
ofthe spectre. But the idea had already pre~ 
sented itself to my own mind that the ghastly 
figure which was haunting her could on! 
ter el ber sets itera the ore 
changes it had undergone seemed to corre~ 
spond with the decay of the actual corpse. 

““Tlaving been assured that there was no 
chance of anything more occurring that 

went back into my own room, leaving 

id to take my place. 

“This morning T have had a long talk with 
Lady Throgmorton, in the absence of her 
mail, She has told me quite frankly that she 
considers the apparition to be that of the late 
Mrs. Throgmorton. She intends leaving for 
London to-day, on her way to Paris, and. the 
Captain goes with her. She has pressed me 
very strongly to remain behind, and to pass 
at least one more night in the haunted room; 
and as I wish to ascertain whether my own 
experience of last night was objective or 
subjective, I think T shall consent. 

“But 1 dare not make the experiment 
alone, and as Lady Throgmorton is strongly 
opposed to any of the servants being made 
acquainted with the mystery, Thave promised 
to ask you to join me here for the purpose. 

« Please wire.” 

So ended the report, with the exception of 
‘some personal messages of no interest to the 
public. 

T need not remark on the courage of this 
brave girl in consenting to remain alone in a 
house where she had had such a frightful 
experience. I wired immediately to say I 
should arrive by the next train, and I was as, 
good as my word, 
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T found Alwyne installed as Lady Throg- 
morton’s deputy, in charge of the house and 
servants, who were all under notice to leav 

We decided to sit up till the hour at which 
the sepulchral figure would appear, if it ap- 
peared atall, In good time we moved 
into Lady ‘Throgmorton’s room, 
extinguished all the Tights except 
the solitary night-light, an? 
sat watching for what migh: 
happen. 

‘A surprise awaited us. 

We were ignorant of 
the exact minute at whic! 
the previous manifesta 
tion had occurred. — u: 
midnight came and 
passed without the 
slightest sign of anything 


Twas just saying 
to Alwyne that I 


thought it useless to 
wait longer, when 
the silence ‘of the 
was broken 
footsteps advauic~ 
1g suddenly along 
the corridor. In a 
moment the door 
was burst open, and 
we beheld on the 
threshold Captain 
Throgmorton, with a 
lighted lanternin one 
hand, and a revolver 
in the other. 

the meaning 
panded 
as we sprang t 


our feet. 

I was at a loss what 
answer to. make him. 
But Alwyne was quick to 
assert herself, 

“We are here in pursuance 
of instructions from Lady 
“Throgmorton,” she said with 
dignity. ‘Perhaps you will 
explain how it is that, after 
Teaving the Abbey in my 
charge, you have returned in 
this maniner and adopted such 
a tone towards me,” 

The Captain was evidently 
not prepared for this retort, 
which at once subdued him. 

“1 will apologise, of course, 
if Tam inthe wrong,” he said, 


‘Wo beheld on the threshold Captain 

Throgmorton, with a lighted: lan 

tara In one hand, and a revolver in 
the other. 
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speaking more quietly, “I came down here 
because my stepmother's action in leaving 
you here seemed to me eccentric. I felt 
more and more uneasy as I got further from 
home, and finally, after seeing her off to 
Paris, I decided to run down here 

in and make sure that all 
was right. I haye only just 
walked over from the 
station, and secing & 
light in this room, I 

suspected 

thing wrong, 
He glanced 
wind the room 
with 


a mixture of 
curiosity and 

1 thought it 
was now time for 
me to speak, 

1 ust” my 
mame, and the 
F mn of my 
firm, will be a 
suflicient guaran- 
tee thot "every- 
thing that has passed 
in your absence has 


been entirely in ac- 
cordance with our 
instructions from Lady 


‘Throgmorton, to whom 
you may recollect you 
referred me. If you 
will now come with me 
into another room, I will 
tell you what those in- 
structions were 
Captain ‘Throgmorton 
took us downstairs into 
his library, and there I 
told him the entire story 
as I have told it here, 
only omitting for his own 
sake the hideous detail of 
the change which had 
followed the first appear- 
tance of the spectral corpse. 
To-night we have seen 
nothing," I said in con 
clusion.“ T think, then 
fore, you may rest assured 
w that the whole thing isa 
diseased imagination on 
the part of Lady Throg- 
morton, due to the state 
of her nerves.” 
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‘The Captain listened with the closest atten- 
tion, wincing more than once at the refer- 
ences I had made to his dead wife, At the 
close he said : 

“Tam infinitely obliged to you for telling 
me this. It is true that I had a special coffin 
constructed for my late wife, but it was in 
discharge of a solemn promise to her, as she 
entertained a morbid dread of being’ prema- 
turely buried. I may add that T engaged a 
medical man to visit the vault every day for a 
week, when he reported to me that changes 
had taken place which rendered it utterly 
impossible to doubt the reality of the death.” 

‘The reluctance with which he made this 
statement sowed me that he knew what the 
doctor had seen. The changes were those 
which Alwyne had seen in the vision of Lady 
‘Throgmorion. 

“Do you think there is any possibility that 
Lady Throgmorton may have heard of these 
visits 2” 

Tt was Alwyne who put the question. ‘The 
Captain shook his head. 

“'Tthink not, Miss Sargent, Naturally I did 
not wish such’a thing to be known, and I 
pledged the doctor to secrecy.” 

He frowned as he added : 

“It is a very seriousthing if my stepmother 
has been representing that my intellect is dis 
ordered, as you say, I must consider what is 
my best course; but I think I shall have to 
follow her abroad, and perhaps to take the 
doctor with me.” 

We separated for the night with mutual 
expressions of regret, In the morning Cap- 
tain Throgmonon, opening the letter-bag as 
usual, found in it a telegram addressed to 
Alwyne, 

Itproved to be from Lady Throgmorton, 
who was staying at a hotel in the Avenue 
Friedland, and contained these words: 

“LT have seen it here. Come immediately." 

On reading this extraordinary dispatch, not 
one of usany longer doubted that the sender's 
mind was unhinged. 

Captain Throgmorton at once sent @ groom 
for the doctor, who arrived in the course of 
an hour. 

When the doctor had been placed in 
possession of the whole of the facts— 
and this time I did not think it right to 
Suppress anything—his manner became 
exceedingly grave. 

“T will say, nothing till Thave seen Lady 
Throgmorion,” he declared.“ But I agree 
with you, Captain, that we ought both’ to 
go to Paris by to-night’s boat.” 

Before leaving, Captain’ Throgmorton 
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and I exchanged promises, one of strict 
secrecy on my part, and on his own to 
communicate to me the final outcome of 
the affair, 

‘That promise was never kept. 

A brief note, so brief as to be almost dis- 
courteous, informed me that Lady Throg- 
morton had been confined, with her own 
consent, in a private asylum in the Depart 
‘ment of Seine-ct-Oise, and that is the last I 
have ever heard from the ‘hrogmorton 
family. 

‘The truth was revealed to me in a singular 
manner, some years after, by the last person 
from whom I ever expected to learn it—Lady 
‘Throgmorton’s maid, 

Having learnt that this woman had pre- 
sumed to give my name as a reference, 1 
found her out, and threatened her with pro- 
ceedings. By way of excuse she pleaded 
that the death of her mistress had thrown her 
on the world without friends, Captain Throg- 
morton having refused to assist her because 
he suspected her of complicity in his wife's 
death, 

‘That death, she now assured me, was the 
work of Lady Throgmorton, who was unable 
to endure the loss of her position as mistress 
of the Abbey, and of certain family jewels 
which went with the estate, It had been 
brought about, or ut least hastened, by means 
of a drug which subsequently arrested the 
decomposition of the corpse. 

‘The doctor, it appears. had already been 
struck by some unusual symptoms in the 
‘ease, and again by certain unexpected signs 
in the decay of the body. On being informed 
of Lady Throgmorton’s visions, or hallucina- 
tions, his suspicions were given definite 
shape, and a full confession was extracted 
from the wretched woman before her reason 
finally gave way. 

Shorily after the somewhat abrupt con- 
clusion of this adventure, a quict wedding 
took place, and Alwyne Sargent became 
Alwyne Hargreaves. I do not think any 
explanation of my conduct in marrying my 
secretary is due from me, as a business ma 
Alwyne had materially assisted me to attain 
the prosperity I now enjoyed, and it was only 
right that she should share it. 

‘Our Continental honeymoon helped to 
restore her health, which had been consider- 
ably impaired by the shocks to which she had 
been so frequently exposed. 

Thave now given up dealing in haunted 
property, and ‘my wife will never in the 
future, I'trust, be called upon to exercise her 
extraordinary gift of clairvoyance. 
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The Warriors of the Waters.* 


By J.-H. 


ROSNY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HAVE always been con- 
vinced that notwithstanding 
the discoveries made in all 
parts of the world by armies 
of explorers, there exist many things, 
many lands and strange beings that we 
wot not of, the like of which we have 
never dreamed in our philosophy. This 
conviction has been strengthened in no 
small measure by the extraordinary ad- 
ventures that happened to me in East- 
ern Asia, and which I venture to re- 
count in detail, partly from data com- 
mitted to my diary, partly from 
memory; for though, as it will be seen, 
circumstances were not always favor- 
able to the taking of notes, the events 
which befel in such rapid succession 
were of so startling a nature as to 
impress themselves indelibly upon my 
mind. 

Yes, there are many mysterious 
places on the earth: swamp and forest 
land, mountains and subterranean 
regions with marvelous rivers that still 
remain uncharted. Travelers have no 
doubt skirted them, but have been 
headed off by bogs and stagnant waters 
breeding sickness and death, by hunger 
and thirst, and impenetrable brush- 
wood. In regard to caverns, speaking 
only of Europe, Asia and America—for 
certain parts of Africa and Australia 
are still terra incognita, and no man 
has penetrated to the extreme Arctic 
and Antarctic latitudes—there are sev- 
eral wonderful grottoes, even in France 
itself, that have never been explored, 


What I am about to relate is the 
plain, unvarnished truth, and inasmuch 
as I am inventing nothing, I make bold 
to say that it is one of the most 
stirring, most absorbing stories of 
travel and adventure ever told. Should 
the reader fail to indorse my opinion, 
it will be because I am unable to set 
down my exploits in a sufficiently at- 
tractive manner, but this will detract 
nothing from their phenomenal char- 
acter. 

I will refrain from unnecessary pre- 
liminary explanations. Suffice it to 
say that despite my comparative youth- 
fulness, I accompanied, in the capacity 
of naturalist and physician, the geo- 
graphical expedition sent out a few 
years ago by the French Government 
to the regions of the Amoor on the con- 
fines of Russia in Asia and the Chinese 
Empire. Our leader was Jean Louis 
Devreuse, captain of the cruiser Hero 
whose fame as an explorer of the Ant- 
arctic regions being universal, it is not 
needful for me to descant upon, 

The story begins in the eighth month 
of our voyage. 

ROBERT FARVILLE. 


PART ONE. 
I 
THE LAND OF DREARY WATERS. 


The country through which we were 
traveling is remarkable for its fecund- 
ity. Few, if any, human beings live 
there. Profound silence reigns over 
the formidable marshes. The brute 
creation increases and multiplies un- 
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disturbed on land and in the water: 
birds fill the air to the very clouds; the 
rivers positively teem with aquatic life. 
There the soul expands. For months 
I felt the intoxicating joy of living, 
gave full freedom to the flights of my 
fancy and imagination. 

At the outset we saw large droves of 
wild horses and packs of wolves and 
bears roving about, and great flocks 
of cranes and wood pigeons rose as we 
approached them. . 

Then we came to the marshes. A 
country of uncertain, uninviting ap- 
pearance stretched away to the left, 
jutted with long capes upon which in- 
numerable herons ruminated solemnly 
and the wind moaned among the 
Tushes, We ‘waded through several 
weed-covered lagoons, and crossed a 
deep swamp on a raft made from a tree 
that had been blasted and stricken 
down by lightning. And the black- 
looking country widened, heaving with 
feverish reptilian life: gigantic toads 
hopped along the banks, serpents wrig- 
gled in the mud and rotting herbage, 
myriads of insects burrowed in the soft 
soil. Insipid, sickly gases that became 
phosphorescent at night and flickered 
in countless wills-o’-the-wisp rose from 
the bogs. The sky cloudy and opaque, 
was so low that it seemed to rest upon 
the strips of earth that barred the 
slimy waters in the distance. It was 
grandigse, but frightful, and it filled 
us with awe. We pushed on, not hav- 
ing the courage to turn back, and daily 
expecting to reach drier and more 
salubrious country. 

It was toward the end of August. 
For three weeks we had been roaming 
at hazard, trusting to luck to pull us 
through. In crossing some rapids we 
lost our tents, and our men were 
visibly discouraged; but the chief would 
not give up. Imbued with the restless 
spirit of exploration, endowed with 
stubborn energy, stern, implacable, 
almost cruel, he pertained to that race 
of aggressive fighters who scorn all 
obstacles, rule men with an iron hand 
and know how to die heroically, if 


necessary, but whose private life is 
morose, monotonous, devoid of interest. 


‘He held us under the yoke of his will. 


Our Asiatic guide had lost his reck- 
oning completely, and had not the re- 
motest idea as to where we were. To 
all our inquiries he replied with the 
impassible sadness peculiar to Orien- 
tals: 

“Me no sabe—land of bad men—me 
no sabe.” 

Our men began to show signs of 
mutiny. I personally did not care. 
My only anxiety was for dainty little 
Sabine Dexreuse, daughter of the cap- 
tain. How ever she obtained permis- 
sion to accompany the expedition I 
could never understand. Doubtless the 
captain, in capitulating to her pleading, 
had imagined that the journey would 
be a short one and fraught with no par- 
ticular danger. It is a fact that those 
who wander about the world become in 
course of time inexplicably optimistic 
and place unbounded confidence in 
their lucky star. 

Each day Sabine Devreuse had be- 
come dearer to me, She shed the light 
of grace over the company. Because 
of her our arduous journey seemed to 
me but a ‘happy excursion, our halts in 
the evening an incomparable poem. 
Notwithstanding her delicate beauty 
and frail appearance she was never ill, 
scarcely ever weary. 

One morning we thought we had 
reached a more promising territory. 
The captain was disposed to con- 
gratulate himself, for we were crossing 
a plain that was only dotted by a few 
ponds. 

“We shall emerge to the east, prob- 
ably on to prairie land, as I foresaw,” 
he said. 

I confess I did not share his optim- 
ism. As I gazed toward the horizon I 
had the presentiment that we were far 
from being at the end of our troubles. 
It turned out that my apprehensions 
were well founded for we were soon 
floundering in the swamps again. To 
add to our discomfort a steady, inter- 
minable downpour of rain set in. The 
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ground, where there happened to be 
any, was covered with spongy moss, 
and mucous lichens. We wasted days 
in going round deep swamps, while all 
kinds of paludinous creatures glided 
about and frightened our horses. Our 
water-proof overcoats were worn full 
of holes and we were drenched to the 
skin. 

Our halt on August 30, on a small 
stony eminence that would not have 
afforded shelter to a rat and was bere 
of anything that could serve as fuel 
was one of the most disheartening epi- 
sodes of the voyage. The captain, as 
stiff and stern as the Assyrians escort- 
ing their prisoners on the bas-reliefs 
of Khorsabab, spoke to no one, An 
abominable twilight was expiring in 
the deluge. The implacable humidity, 
the funereal greyness, exercised a still 
more depressing effect upon everybody. 
Sabine Devreuse alone summed up 
courage enough to smile. Dear girl! 
She symbolized the comfort of our 
Western homes; and in listening to her 
silvery voice I forgot alike my sadness 
and lassitude. 

Figure to yourself, if you can, our 
position, lying on the viscous soil in 
absolute darkness; for it was the period 
of the new moon, and the sky was 
covered from east to west with three- 
fold curtains of clouds. Yet I slept, 
though my slumber was disturbed at 
intervals by frightful nightmares. 

About an hour before dawn our 
horses began to stamp and snort with 
terror, and made frantic efforts to 
break their leather halters. The guide 
touched my arm. 

“The man-eater!” he said. 

You cannot imagine the horror these 
words inspired in the inky darkness 
and the cold, incessant douche, I sat 
up quickly and reached for my rifle, 
which was protected by a case of thick 
oiled leather. Then I peered into the 
darkness. I might as well have tried 
to look through a brick wall. 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

A muffled grow] on the plain answer- 
ed the question and left no room for 


doubt that the man spoke sooth. It 
was, indeed, the great man-eating tiger 
of the north, successor, if not the 
descendant, of the lord of the quater- 
nary age, that crosses the frozen rivers 
to ravage the small cities of the Amoor. 

It was not the first time he had 
tracked us, but previously twelve men, 
well armed, all good shots, and pro- 
tected by a bright camp fire had noth- 
ing to fear. Now, however, it was dif- 
ferent. Though he could see us, we 
could not see him in the dense night, 
blacker than the Egyptian plague of 
darkness, strain our eyes as we would, 
and could only await the attack in 
anxious suspense. 

“Form a square,” ordered the captain. 

We sprang to our feet. The horses 
were plunging more frantically than 
ever, and it would have been dangerous 
to seek to use them as a rampart 
against the enemy. 

“He come—me hear him!” 
the guide. 

No one doubted that he was right for 
we all knew that the Asiatic’s hearing 
‘was wonderfully acute, and—oh!.that 
wall of humidity, that pall of rain, the 
unspeakable mystery of the night! I 
in turn soon heard the monster creep- 
ing stealthily toward us. The feeling 
that he could see us, was preparing to 
spring upon us suddenly, without warn- 
ing, filled us with dread. It was cal- 
culated to make the bravest quail, and 
it did. 

There was a pause. The tiger was 
probably hesitating in the choice of his 
victim. He must have been astonished 
at the presence of men and horses in 
those endless solitudes. Then we could 
hear him moving again, He was some- 
where to the left of my side of the- 
Square and nearer to us than the 
horses. 

“Take a chance shot,” murmured 
Devreuse to me, for I was considered 
to be the best marksman of the troop. 

A roar followed the sharp crack of 
the rifle, and then we heard the fall of 
a heavy body. Next we knew that the 
tiger was very near to us, for we could 


exclaimed 
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hear him breathing heavily, in short 
gasps. 

“Shoot, Lachal, you, too, Alcuin!” 
cried the captain. 

By the light of the two flashes we 
saw the monster crouching to spring, 
then, before Devreuse could give an- 
other order, there was a rush through 
the air, and in the impenetrable dark- 
mess arose the agonized shriek of a 
man. 

For two seconds we were paralyzed 
with horror. No one dared to shoot. 
Another shriek, a crunching sound, and 
somebody fired. The flash revealed 
two men on the ground and the tiger 
preparing to strike down a third vic- 
tim. A shower of blows with the butt 
end of the rifles descended upon the 
man-eater, and four reports rang out, 
answered by a prolonged, frightful 
howl. 

“He wounded,” whispered the guide. 

Hardly had he spoken when there 
‘was another roar, I felt a great mass 
hurled against me, and I was seized, 
Tolled over, shaken as a rat is shaken 
by a terrier, and carried off. 

“It is all up with me,” I thought. 

An incredible resignation came over 
me, a sort of lucid hallucination. I 
gave myself up to death. I was not 
hurt and I still clutched my rifle. 

After awhile the tiger stopped, I 
was dropped on the ground, felt a hot, 
fetid breath upon my face, and sud- 
denly all my resignation gave place to 
extreme terror and regret of life. A 
great paw descended upon me, and I 
felt that I was about to be crushed, 
torn to pieces and devoured. 

“Farewell!” I shouted feebly. 

In my desperation I had instinctively 
Taised my rifle. A flash, a report! The 
tiger howled and leaped into the air. 
I, extended on the ground, awaited 
death. I could hear a heavy grunting 
three paces from me. A glimmer of 
hope entered my breast: How is this? 
Am I to live, am I to die? Why is the 
monster grunting and rolling, instead 


of taking his vengeance? 
He struggled up, fell down again, 


there was a frightful gasp, then silence. 
The next thing I knew I was on my 
feet and heard the sound of approach- 
ing voices. 

“He very dead!” exclaimed the 
Asiatic, and his hand seized mine in 
the darkness, 

I responded with a vise-like grip. 
My mind was still filled with anguish, 
doubt as to whether the tiger was 
really dead, fear that he would bound 
upon me again. But I could only hear 
the monotonous trickling of the rain 
and the footsteps of my companions as 
they groped their way cautiously to- 
ward me. 

“Robert, are you safe?” shouted the 
captain. 

“Yes, all right,” I responded. 

After several vain attempts I suc- 
ceeded in striking a match under cover 
of my overcoat. The scene disclosed by 
the faint flicker was striking in the 
extreme. The tiger, lying in the 
blood-dyed mud, was a magnificent 
creature, Even in death it preserved a 
menacing attitude. Its lips were drawn 
back as in an angry snarl, baring the 
cruel fangs, and a paw raised showed 
the strong, sharp claws. How was it 
possible that I was among the living? 
I could scarcely realize that I had been 
snatched by a miracle from the jaws 
of dead. 

“He very dead!” repeated the Asiatic. 

We rejoined the captain and felt our 
way back to the knoll. 

“Are you hurt?” asked a voice in 
sweet, tremulous tones that made my 
heart beat violently, 

“No, mademoiselle,” I answered her; 
“or at any rate not seriously. The 
brute must have gripped me by the 
leather and india rubber of my cloth- 
ing. But what about the others?” 

“I believe I have got a nasty scratch 


on the chest—the tiger left me at 
once,” replied Alcuin. 

Another and more plaintive voice ex- 
claimed: 

“And I am wounded on the hip, but 
the shock was even worse than the 
bite.” 
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We forgot all about our-fatigue and 
the rain. Our escape from the deadly 
peril, in which we had been placed, 
filled us with an excitement that was 
almost joyous. Finally a faint grey- 
ness appeared in the East and lght- 
ened reluctantly until we were able to 
see each other. The cheerless day 
dawned upon a scene of desolation— 
the abomination of desolation—a scene 
of flooded marshes all around us; and 
our excitement was succeeded by 
gloomy foreboding, though, as far as I 
was concerned, I had only eyes and 
thoughts for Sabine, and would have 
put up with anything so that I could 
be near her. Our wounds were not 
serious enough to render a continuance 
of the halt imperative, and we pushed 
on. 

Another day was spent in the hor- 
rible solitude and the rain that soaked 
all the energy out of us. The men be- 
gan to grumble seriously. They kept 
at a distance and held whispered con- 
ferences among themselves. Whenever 
I happened to approach them they re- 
garded me distrustfully. It was easy 
to see that they were plotting, and 
though I personally was prepared to 
follow the captain to the end of the 
world, I could understand their dis- 
satisfaction and felt sorry for them. 

About 4 o’clock in the afternoon Dev- 
reuse decided to call a halt. Apart 
from our excessive fatigue and the at- 
tention due to the wounded men, the 
halt was occasioned by the discovery 
of a shelter. 

In the middle of the plain was a 
queer hillock of rock about ninety feet 
high, We entered a hollow that seemed 
to have been widened by human hands 
and came near the top to a plateau and 
a spacious grotto, fairly well lighted, 
and with a sloping and perfectly dry 
floor. 

After being two days in the rain 
there seemed to be something provi- 
dential in the discovery of this shelter, 
and the men manifested the intention 
of passing the night there. The chief 
could not refuse a demand so reason- 


able. Our horses easily made the 
ascent, and we found ourselves lodged 
with unhoped-for comfort. I say un- 
hoped-for, because, branching from the 
grotto were a number of passages, and 
in a depression of the plateau a small 
lake that the rain kept filled with run- 
ning water; so that we were able not 
only to perform much needed toilet 
operations, but to rinse a part of our 
clothing and hang it in the passages 
to dry, after which we ate the pro- 
visions remaining from our last hunt— 
a few cooked slices of moose. How 
glad we should have been to wash the 
food down with a cup of hot tea, I need 
hardly say; but alas! there was no 
means of making a fire. 

“It would be advisable to cut a few 
branches,” observed one of the men. 

“They wouldn’t have time to dry,” 
said the captain morosely. 

“Indeed!” 

The tone of the man’s remark struck 
me, I was standing at the entrance to 
the grotto with Sabine. We were gaz- 
ing out upon the landscape through the 
melancholy curtain of the rain. But it 
was a blissful moment to me. Sabine, 
in her gray mantle, her hair caught up 
negligently, a glow of color in her 
cheeks, was the embodiment of youth, 
life and grace. She inspired me with 
an exquisite fear, a mystic palpitation. 
Her sweet smile banished all my home- 
sickness and anxieties. 

‘As I said, the tone of the man’s re- 
mark (it was Alcuin who had spoken) 
struck me, and I turned round. Dev- 
reuse had also noticed it, and de- 
manded with severity: 

“What is that you say?” 

Alcuin, ‘troubled at first, answered, 
after some hesitation, with respectful 
firmness: 

“You see, captain, it’s like this: We 
are very tired. A rest of a few days 
is necessary—and Lefort’s wound wants 
a@ lot of nursing.” 

His comrades nodded approval, 
which fact ought to have made the 
chief reflect; but, as usual, his un- 
reasonable obstinacy asserted itself. 
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“We go on to-morrow morning,” he 
announced curtly. 

“We can't do it,” remonstrated 
Alcuin, and he ventured to add: “We 
wish for five days’ rest. The shelter 
is good, and we should be able to pull 
ourselves together in that time.” 

The chief’s hard face betrayed a 
suspicion of indecision, but the man, 
decidedly, was inaccessible to kindly 
sentiments, too carried away by his be- 
lief in his absolutism and prescience. 
He had now decided that there was a 
passage to the southwest, and would 
not lose a day in attaining it. 

“We go on to-morrow morning,” he 
repeated. 

“But suppose we cannot?” insisted 
Alcuin mildly. 

Devreuse frowned 

“Do you refuse to obey my orders?” 

“No, captain, we don’t refuse, but we 
really cannot go any further. The ex- 
pedition was only to last three 
months.” 

Devreuse, agitated, evidently recog- 
nized that there was some justice in 
his subordinate’s demands, or he would 
not have hesitated before replying. I 
still hoped that he would have the 
good sense to accord the respite, but 
no, he could not make up his mind to 
ive way. 

“Very well,” 
alone.” 

Then, turning to me, he added: 

“You will wait here ten days for 
me.” 

“No,” I retorted; “if the others in- 
tend to abandon you, it is not for me 
to judge their conduct. ‘As for me, 1 
swear that I will not leave you till we 
Teach civilization again.” 

The men remained impassible. Dev- 
reuse’s Mps quivered with unaccus- 
tomed emotion. 

“Thank you, Robert,” he said warm- 
ly, and addressing the others disdain- 
fully: 

“Taking into consideration the 
length and hardship of the journey, I 
will not denounce your conduct. But 
I order you to wait here for us for 


he said, “I will go 


fifteen days, This time, unless com- 
pelled by uncontrollable circumstances, 
disobedience of my order will be 
treason.” 

“Until the evening of the fifteenth 
day at the very least,” said Alcuin 
humbly, “and we regret——” 

Devreuse interrupted him with a 
haughty gesture, and a long and 
gloomy silence fell upon the company. 


Il. 
THE OLD STORY. 


I rose at daybreak. The others were 
still sleeping soundly. I was nervous 
and racked with uneasiness on account 
of delicate little Sabine, whose father 
was about to expose her to new dan- 
gers. I regretted my resolution of the 
previous night. Had I sided with the 
men the captain might not have been 
so obstinate, I was worried by this 
idea, although I argued that, unbend- 
ing, as he was, such action on my part 
would have made no difference. He 
would have gone all the same, taking 
Sabine with him, and separation from 
the latter would have been more bitter 
to me than death. 

Thus I mused at the entrance of the 
grotto. Another dismal day had begun 
in the relentless rain. The whole coun- 
try was under water. Water triumphed 
over earth and sky. 

Suddenly I heard a slight noise, 
light footsteps behind me. I turned. 
It was Sabine. Enveloped in her little 
mantle she advanced with a charming 
air of mystery, and all my sadness 
vanished. Motionless, hypnotized, I 
could scarcely articulate a word of 
polite greeting. 

“I want to speak to you,” she mur- 
mured. “I was greatly touched by 
your devotedness yesterday. My father, 
who will be eternally grateful to you, 
does not know how to thank any one. 
Shall I thank you for him?” 

Her sweet voice sent the blood cours- 
ing madly through my veins. Oh! how 
I loved her! It was as much as I could 
do to restrain myself from taking her 
in my arms and blurting out the secret 
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that my lips feared to tell. I would 
cheerfully, nay, eagerly, have laid down 
my life for her, gone anywhere, done 
anything, confronted any danger to 
merit a smile of approval from her. 

“If in speaking as I did I but pleased 
you, the reward is too great,” I stam- 
mered, 

“Too great?” 

She gazed at me with her wondrous 
blue eyes, then lowered them and 
blushed. I was shaking like a leaf, 
almost irresistibly compelled to declare 
my love, dreading lest I should lose the 
consolation of accompanying her and 
being near her if I did. 

“Yes, too great. Your thanks would 
more than repay any peril incurred, 
any devotedness.” 

She kept her eyes lowered, and I felt 
that the supreme moment had arrived, 
that I was face to face with my 
destiny, that she represented Life or 
Nirvana to me. 

“My devotion frightened you?” I 
faltered. 

“TI should be timid, indeed, were that 
the case,” she said with a tinge of 
irony, but an irony so sweet, so kind! 

My doubt continued—the fear of los- 
ing all by a throw of the dice: a “yes,” 
a “no.” 

“Will you not let me follow you al- 
ways?” I ventured, hardly conscious of 
what I was saying, 

“Always?” 

“Yes, all my life!” 

She became serious. I was desperate. 
There was no receding now. The die 
was cast, I continued: 

“May I not ask your father whether 
he will take me with him as his son?” 

An air of doubt passed over her 
visage; then with charming bravery 
she said: 

“Yes, ask him!” 

“Sabine,” I cried, choking with emo- 
tion, “can I dare to believe that you 
love me?” 

“What, then, would you believe?” 

This was said with a tinge of her 
former irony, delicious, tender irony. 

Oh! that beautiful rainy morning, 


that paradise of swamps. Gently I had 
caught her hand, gently I had raised it 
to my lips. 

I was king of the world. 


Ii. 


SNATCHED FROM DEATH BY A 
STRANGE BEING. 


Two days had elapsed since we—the 
captain, Sabine and I—had quitted the 
men in the grotto, The country grew 
more dismal as we advanced, though it 
was not devoid of a certain sombre and 
grandiose beauty. Whether there was 
an issue or not it was certain that the 
journey was hourly becoming more 
painful. Luckily we had only brought 
Sabine’s little horse with us; our own 
mounts would have been an encum- 
brance rather than a help. 

The rain had ceased, and we were 
trudging along a ridge of land that was 
surrounded in every direction by pools. 

“Night is coming on. Another ef- 
fort,” urged the captain. 

And night was coming on. We made 
for what appeared to be a knoll. I do 
not know what came over Sabine’s 
horse, but it suddenly took it into its 
head to bolt, and away it dashed, pass- 
ing to the left of the knoll like a streak 
of lightning. We heard Sabine scream, 
and running forward found that the 
animal had plunged into a bog. With- 
out taking time to reflect I rushed to 
the rescue, and in an instant was 
floundering beside the girl in the 
treacherous soil. 

“Our movements only make us sink 
deeper,” remarked Sabine. 

There could be no doubt about it 
Caught in a net of plants we could 
neither advance nor recede. We were 
in one of those traps in which inert 
Nature seems to suck under with slow 
but sure ferocity the living beings that 
fall into them. 

The captain, however, had not lost 
his presence of mind. He approached 
Dy a round-about way along a narrow 
tongue of land that jutted obliquely in 
our direction. He had uncoiled a few 
yards of rope, and was gathering it up 
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to throw us the end of it. Our only 
hope was in him, and we followed his 
movements with anguish. Suddenly he 
slipped, stumbled, tried to recover him- 
self and draw back, The soil of the 
promontory, composed, doubtless, at 
the extremity where he was standing, 
of a decayed vegetable crust gave way. 
Devreuse flung out his hands trying to 
clutch at something to save himself, 
but in vain, and he found himself in 
the same position as we were! 

Moreover, night had set in, and 
everything appeared vague and indis- 
tinct. In the penumbra of the vast 
solitude we could hear the sighing and 
wailing of the brute creation. Wills- 
o’-the-wisp flickered around us. We 
were prisoners of the slough. At the 
slightest motion we sank a little 
deeper. Every minute marked a stage 
toward the inevitable doom that 
awaited us, of being swallowed up by 
the earth. The moon, fuliginous and 
languid, made its appearance between 
misty banks of clouds, and hung like 
& great ball on a distant curtain of 
poplars. The horse was buried to the 
haunches, and Sabine gazed at me 
despairingly. 

“Robert, we are lost!” she exclaimed, 

Once more I made a desperate effort 
to extricate myself, but it only hasten- 
ed the fatal hour. 

“Well,” cried the captain, “unless 
help arrives—and I don’t see where it 
is to come from—it is all up with us, 
my poor children.” 

There was an inflection of tender- 
ness in his stern voice that went to 
my heart. Sabine’s eyes dilated with 
horror. They wandered alternately 
from her father to me, and all three of 
us felt our strength deserting us, 
realizing that the end was not far off. 

“God help us,” sighed Sabine. 

The moon, rending her misty veil, 
shone brightly over all, In the south 
a few stars twinkled solitarily, like a 
little archipelago on the bosom of the 
ocean. The wind swept slowly over 
the marshes with a heavy, poisonous 
sweetness. i 


The mud was up to my shoulders. In 
half an hour I should have disappeared, 
Sabine stretched forth her hand to try 
and keep me up. 

“Let us die together, Robert,” she 
murmured. 

* . s * * * 

A confused melody was wafted over 
the marshes. It was a weird, sirange 
music, that belonged to no epoch, no 
country that I knew of, with intervals 
inappreciable to the ear, yet per- 
ceptible. We looked in the direction 
whence it came and in the refulgent 
light of the moon perceived the sil- 
houette of a man standing on a strip 
of earth, a sort of elongated islet. In 
his hands he held an object the shape 
of which I could not discern. 

All at once we saw an extraordinary 
sight. Giant salamanders clambered on 
to the islet and gathered about the 
man. They were followed by toads and 
water snakes. Bats fluttered over his 
head; grebes hopped around him; rats 
and other creatures crept up; water 
fowl and owls mingled with the 
audience. The man continued his 
bizarre music, and it diffused a great 
gentleness over the scene, a sentiment 
of pantheistic fraternity that com- 
municated itself even to us, notwith- 
Standing the horror of our position. 

We lifted up our voices in a cry of 
distress. 

The music ceased and the man 
turned toward us. ‘When he noted the 
predicament we were in he leaped 
from the islet and disappeared among 
the weeds, Mingled anguish and hope 
kept us as motionless as statues. In a 
few minutes that seemed an eternity of 
time to us the man reappeared close by 
and came toward us. We were unable 
to follow his movements, but presently 
Sabine and I felt ourselves seized and 
dragged along. A few seconds later we 
were floundering through a less per- 
fidious mire and soon were standing 
on solid earth once more. Devreuse, 
rescued in the same manner, rejoined 
us, and the stranger contemplated us 


with deep, but kindly interest. 
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He was almost nude, his sole gar- 
ment consisting of a loin cloth of fibre. 
The hair of his head was thin and re- 
sembled barbated lichens, but he had 
no hair on the face or body, and his 
skin, which bore no trace of the mud 
into which he had waded was shiny, in 
fact appeared to be oily. 

Devreuse thanked him in various 
dialects, but he only shook his head. 
Obviously he did not understand, Over- 
joyed at our unexpected deliverance we 
grasped his hands warmly to express 
our gratitude. He smiled and said 
something, but his voice was not that 
of a human being: it was a moist, gut- 
tural croaking. 

He noticed, however, that we were 
shivering with cold and signed to us to 
follow him. We passed along a natural 
road which, though narrow, was firm 
and hard. It widened and slanted up- 
ward until we came to a kind of plat- 
form in the middle of a lagoon. Here 
the man signed to us to stop and once 
more disappeared in the water. 

“Has he abandoned us?” 
Sabine anxiously. 

“What if he has, 
saved.” 

“And how miraculously!” 

The moon was now high and almost 
white in its effulgence. As far as eye 
could reach spread the marshes, the 
Land of Dreary Waters, I was dream- 
ing of all manner of things in a sort 
of hallucination, when I saw the man 
returning with Sabine’s horse. 

“My poor Geo!” exclaimed the girl as 
she caressed the animal that had so 
nearly been the cause of our undoing. 

The man, in addition, brought some 
dry weeds, wood and eggs. He tendered 
the eggs together with a few handfuls 
of nuts, after which he piled up the 
wood and weeds and started a fire. 
This done, he smiled upon us and again 
plunged off the platform. We ran to 
the spot where he had dived. The 
water was deep here, but he did not re- 
appear. We looked at each other, 


stupefied. 


asked 


we have been 


“What is the meaning of this?” I 
cried. 

“I cannot say,” replied Devreuse 
with a thoughtful air. “It is without 
question the most inexplicable, in- 
credible thing I have met with in all 
my fifteen years of travel. But what 
is to happen, will happen. Let us have 
supper.” 

We ate heartily, dried our clothing 
by the fire, and the weather being 
balmy soon dropped off to sleep. In 
the middle of the night I awoke. The 
queer music of our rescuer resounded 
a long distance away across the 
marshes, but the musician was in- 
visible. Then the conviction came to 
me that I had entered upon a new life, 
a reality more fairy-like than the most 
extravagant fairy tale. 

We all awoke at sunrise greatly re- 
cuperated by our slumbers. 

“Captain,” I cried, and pointed to 
our outer clothing, of which, being 
heavy with mud, we had divested our- 
selves, and which was now clean and 
dry. 

“It is the work of our Man of the 
Waters,” said Sabine. “I begin to think 
he must be some benevolent faun.” 

We had a good breakfast of the nuts 
and eggs remaining from the previous 
night. The sun came out, and its sheen 
was reflected in the sombre, endless 
dreamland of marshes. We began to 
consider our position, and concluded 
that the outlook was anything but an 
encouraging one, We could not for the 
life of us see how we were going to get 
out of the marshes. 

Suddenly Sabine uttered a 
scream. 

“Look!” 

Something was floating rapidly to- 
ward us and we made it out to be a 


raft. It seemed to be moving through 
the green waters of its own accord, and 
this fact rather startled us. But 
presently a head emerged from the 
water, then a body, and we recognized 
our good genius. To our gestures of 
greeting the Man of the Waters re- 


little 
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sponded with unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of cordiality. 

His appearance astonished us even 
more than it had done in the moon- 
light. By the light of day we saw that 
his skin was a light green color; ‘his 
lips were violet; his eyes strangely 
round and flat, with scarcely any 
white, the iris being the color of a car- 
buncle and the pupil indented and very 
large. Added to this there was a pe- 
culiar gracefulness and lithesomeness 
in his movements, I examined him at 
length and attentively, especially his 
eyes, the Hke of which I ‘had never seen 
in any human being. 

After tying Geo on the raft he signed 
to us to board it, too. We complied, 
though not without a certain distrust, 
which was accentuated when he dis- 
appeared under the water again, and 
the raft began to move off in the sin- 
gular manner in which it had come 
to us. 


We caught sight of our conductor 
now and then in the thick, slimy water, 
encumbered with vegetation, and al- 
though we had been floating along for 
twenty minutes he ‘had not risen to the 
surface. Our camping ground of the 
previous night was left far behind. 
The scenery began to change. The 
water ‘was clearer, and we skirted sev- 


eral delightful little islands. 

The head of the Man of the ‘Waters, 
as we had decided to call him, present- 
ly bobbed up. He pointed to the south. 
ward, and went under again. The 
breeze brought a cooler, purer air with 
it. Soon the stretch of marshes be- 
came narrower; we passed through & 
shallow channel and found’ ourselves 
scudding over a magnificent lake of 
cold, impid water in an atmosphere 
that was positively heavenly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SLEEPLESS. 


By WARD MUIR. 
(From the Spectator.) 


The unseen barriers that hoid me tight— 

(No door, no window is there to the cells 
Within the awful prison-house of Night!)— 

Are penetrated only by the belis, 

Which from the city’s thousand wakeful towers 
Count and recount their tale of lagging hours 


My mind is like the bells. 


It finds a way 


Through the dark wall which Night builds round my bed; 
It roams once more the realm cf Yesterday, 
Or to those grim To-morrows that I dread 


It wings afar its furtive, weary flight. 

Sleep! Sleep, have pity; hear me when I pray! 
Sleep, oh come swiftly! With thy gentle might 
Release the captive of relentless Night! 
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The Warriors of the Waters.* 


By J.-H. 


ROSNY. 


Iv. 
THE NYMPHEAN LAKE. 


HE lake, which extended for 
miles and miles, was dotted 
with islands that were bor- 

S dered with gigantic water 
llles and thickly covered with flowers, 
grasses, bushes and trees. We were 
being propelled toward one of these 
islands. Our distrust had vanished 
with the drowsy, morbid vapors of the 
swamps. We breathed in health and 
vigor with the full power of our lungs, 
and our hearts expanded with hope and 
the poetry of the lake, 

The raft stopped at the point of a 
promontory and the Man of the Waters 
emerged and signed to us to follow 
him. We did so, and witnessed a most 
extraordinary spectacle. On the shore 
a@ score of human beings were assem- 
bled, old and young, men and women, 
youths, maidens and little children. 
All were of a viridescent tint, with 
smooth skin, carbuncle eyes, violet lips 
and hair like barbated lichens. 

At sight of us the children, young 
men and girls and a tall old man came 
running up and crowded around us, ut- 
tering croaking, batrachian cries and 
displaying an hilarious vivacity. More 
Men of the Waters emerged from the 
lake, and we found ourselves sur- 
Tounded by this aquatic population, 
who appeared not only very human, 
but in their general features resembled 
the white race more closely than do 
certain terrestrial races. Even their 
greenish hue and the olly moisture of 


their skins were not displeasing to 
contemplate. The young people were 
of a pale green Hke that of nascent 
vegetation in springtime; the old 
people were of a deeper shade, like the 
velvety green of moss or of lotus 
leaves. Many of the girls were really 
prepossessing with their slender waists, 
tapering extremities and finely chiseled 
features. 

It would be impossible for me to at- 
tempt to describe our wonderment. It 
‘was all like a delicious dream, and to 
the emotion of the captain and myself 
was added the pride of savants: what 
discovery had ever been made com- 
parable to this? Here we found real- 
ized, shorn of all the mythical scaffold- 
ing of our ancestors, one of the most 
attractive traditions of every nation. 
Just as the gorilla, orang-outang and 
chimpanzee had justified the fiction 
of fauns and satyrs, so did the people 
‘before us transform into a visible, 
tangible reality the world-old legend of 
mermen and mermaids. What rendered 
our discovery especially and immeasur- 
ably valuable was that these people 
were real men and women and not 
merely anthropomorphous. 

The first impression of astonishment 
passed, I experienced a kind of mys- 
tical intoxication which I observed was 
shared by Sabine and her father. 

Our rescuer led us to a grove of ash 
trees, where there were a number of 
huts. ‘Aquatic birds waddled about the 
place, ducks, swans and waterfowl, 
evidently domesticated. Fresh eggs and 
a grilled perch were brought to us, and 
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after we had satisfied our hunger we 
returned to the shore. 

The weather was warm, and all the 
afternoon we followed the movements 
of the Men of the Waters. They swam 
about Hke great frogs, dived and dis- 
appeared. Then a head would emerge 
and its owner would leap on to the 
island. Moved by the happiness of 
their double life I continued to examine 
them with absorbing curiosity, seeking 
to discover some organ of adaptation 
which enabled them to remain so long 
under water; but save that I perceived 
they were gifted with great thoracic 
capacity there was no indication that 
could enlighten me upon this point. 

A group of them kept us company 
the whole afternoon, trying to converse 
with us and treating us with the great- 
est kindness. Notwithstanding the at- 
traction these strange beings had for 
us, however, we resolved to leave the 
next morning, though we proposed to 
return as soon as possible after com- 
municating with our men. In view of 
the superior interest of our discovery 
the captain had given up his idea of 
seeking a southwest passage. 

But destiny compelled us to modify 
our plans. In the night I was aroused 
by Devreuse who informed me that 
Sabine was ill. I jumped up and went 
to her. In the feeble light of an ash 
torch I saw my dear fiance was shiver- 
ing with fever. In great alarm I ex- 
amined her and was thankful to find 
that she was in no particular danger. 

“Is it serious?” questioned Devreuse. 

“No, a few days’ rest and quietness 
will set her up again.” 

“How many days?” 

“Ten.” 

“Not less?” 

“Not a day.” 

An expression of helplessness came 
over his face and he said: 

“Robert, I can confide your fiance to 
you. I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to persuade the men to walt a 
couple of months, and you can expect 
me back by the end of the week.” 
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He spoke with considerable agitation, 
and after a pause went on: 

“Besides, if the weeks I purpose to 
pass among these extraordinary people 
do not suffice, we can organize another 
expedition. We have plenty of time. 
I will resign my commission, if neces- 
sary, 80 that I can spend years in pur- 
suing my discoveries. All the more 
reason why I should not abandon my 
men.” 

“But,” I protested, “it is I who ought 
to go and tell them.” 

“Not at all. Your care as a medical 
man is indispensable to Sabine. I 
should be of no more help to her than 
@ log.” 

He placed both hands on my shoul- 
ders as he added: 

“Is that not so?” 

“I am at your orders,” I replied. 

Sabine, though a little delirious, had 
perfectly well understood what we had 
been saying. She raised herself on her 
elbow. : 

“T shall be strong enough to go with 
you, father,” she exclaimed. 

“Little girl,” said Devreuse authori- 
tatively, “what you have got to do is 
to obey the doctor. I shall be back in 
six days, and I shall have done my 
duty. Do you presume to prevent me?” 

Sabine, cowed, made no reply, and 
for a time nobody spoke. Then the 
girl began to shiver from the fever 
again and finally fell into an agitated 
slumber, while I watched beside her in 
the feeble Hight of the torch. I was 
aroused from the reverie into which I 
had fallen by the captain. 

“You are quite sure it is not danger- 
ous?” he insisted. 

“In medical cases one can never be 
quite sure, you know.” 

“But as far as it is possible for you 
to tell?” 

“I have every reason to believe that 
she will be well and about again in a 
fortnight.” 

“Then I will start this very morn- 
ing.” 

I knew that he had made up his 
mind and did not therefore attempt to 
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dissuade him. Accordingly, a few hours 
later he set out upon his journey. 

Gabine’s illness was even less serious 
than I had supposed. In three days 
she was convalescent and able to get 
up for a few hours. The weather was 
charming, and the beauty of the island 
and lake seemed to increase as we be- 
came familiar with them. Our lacus- 
trine hosts manifested the utmost sym- 
pathy and did everything they possibly 
could to help us. 

The week passed and the girl had 
almost completely recovered, but she 
became very anxious, for there was no 
sign of the captain. One afternoon, 
seated on the shore, I was consoling 
her as best I could, but with indiffer- 
ent success, 

“I am afraid something has happened 
to him,” she kept repeating. 

I was at a loss what to say when a 
shadow was thrown in front of us and 
looking over my shoulder I saw that 
the Man of the Waters, who had 
rescued us, and with whom we were on 
especially friendly terms, was ap- 
proaching. He smiled and pointed to a 
large cinder-colored swallow, peculiar 
to those regions, which he held in his 
hand, and which, when he came up, he 
gave to me. 

“What is it?” demanded Sabine. 

T noticed a little quill tube tied to its 
breast. It contained a piece of tissue 
paper, tightly rolled. 

“It is a letter from your father.” 

I read it aloud. It ran: 

“Have arrived. Leg dislocated by 
fall. Nothing serious, but am detained. 
Don’t be uneasy and wait for me where 
you are. Don’t quit the island.” 

Sabine burst into tears, while I 
marveled that the captain should have 
thought to take the bird with him. A 
smile from the Man of the Waters 
made me suspect that the idea did not 
originate with Devreuse. Sabine’s dis- 
tress continued. 

“It 1s not dangerous, dear,” I assured 
her, “only his leg put out. He won’t 
feel anything of it in a week or two.” 

“Are you sure?” 
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“‘Positive.”” 

The Man of the Waters had disap- 
peared. Sabine had ceased to weep, but 
she was very mournful. I put my arm 
round her neck and comforted her. 
Her eyes, blue as the heavens above us, 
gazed gratefully into mine, and, despite 
our tribulations, I never experienced a 
more blissful moment. - 


Vv. 
THE INHABITANTS OF THD LAKE. 


The days went by, and we became 
more and more attached to the lake 
and its wonders. We visited the isl- 
ands upon it in company with our am- 
Phibious friends. Troops of youths 
and maidens pushed our raft along and 
sported around it in the transparent 
water. We rested on cool banks in the 
shade of weeping willows or of tall 
poplars. 

But our hosts themselves, whom we 
began to know, and with whom we 
were now able to exchange a few 
words, were the superior charm of this 
delightful existence. Let me hasten to 
say, however, that it was they who 
picked up these words from us. We 
‘were unable to catch a single word of 
their language, our ears being power- 
less to analyze the sounds by which 
they communicated among themselves. 

Their manners were very simple. 
They had no notion of family life. 
The population of the lake amounted 
to about twelve hundred persons, as 
far as I was able to estimate. Men and 
women reared all the children without 
distinction, and we never saw one child 
neglected. 

Their habitations were of wood, cov- 
ered with branches and moss. They 
were erected principally as shelters 
during the winter, for there appeared 
to be no use for them in summer. All 
food was cooked in the open air. It 
consisted merely of fish, eggs, mush- 
rooms and a few wild vegetables. 
They did not eat their domestic ani- 
mals, or in fact any warm-blooded 
creature. we saw they were disgusted 
when we partook of the flesh of fowl 
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or animal, and accordingly restricted 
ourselves to their food, and uncom- 
monly well it agreed with us. 

They possessed a few ‘weapons, 
among them a helicoid harpoon which 
they were able not only to send skim- 
ming on the water in a straight line, 
but also in a series of curves, and 
cause to return to them like an Aus- 
tralian boomerang. They employed 
them to capture big fish. The fish in 
the lake were the most cunning and 
difficult to approach I ever saw. The 
presence of marine man among them 
had doubtless in course of time ren- 
dered them so. Our hosts had suc- 
ceeded in taming some. These they 
never touched, though they collected 
their eggs. On the other hand, they 
were keen hunters of pike and perch. 

Their industries were not complex, 
and, indeed, their mode of life, the 
simplicity of their material needs, af- 
forded little scope for the development 
of handicrafts. They knew something 
about the potter’s art, and elementary 
carpentering. They used no metals, 
but a sort of very hard nephrite, out 
of which they fashioned harpoons, 
saws, axes and knives. 

Their existence was more poetical 
than practical. Never have I met with 
8 people more free from cares, encum- 
brances and possessions. They seemed 
to have retained the elements of happi- 
ness and set aside all vain suffering. 
Not that they were indolent. They 
adored exercise, swam great distances 
till they were exhausted, and like the 
natural denizens of the water were 
ever restless. Unlike savages, who in- 
dulge in prolonged spells of lasiness 
after engaging in the excitement of the 
chase, they appeared to be indefatig- 
able. But their activity had no pro- 
ductive aim. It was induced by a pure 
love of movement. They swam, 
sported and leaped as other people re- 
pose. Apart from an occasional hunt- 
ing expedition in the water, solely after 
carnivorous fish, they moved for the 
sake of moving. 

I watched them solve miraculous 
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problems of movement, a variety of 
attitudes and lines, and in comparison 
the suppleness of the swallow or sal- 
mon was clumsy. Their games were 
a continual deployment of art—swim- 
ming dances, complex and suggestive 
ballets. Seeing them darting, turning 
screws around each other, twisting, 
thirty at a time, in a whirlpool caused 
by their own gyrations, one could but 
feel that they were endowed with a 
sense of dynamic, of muscular thought 
unknown to other human beings. 

They were especially admirable in 
the moonlight. I witnessed fetes under 
the water so beautiful, so dreamy, con- 
sisting of evolutions so varied that I 
can compare them to nothing in this 
world. 

When the people were assembled in 
any number, these fetes were accom- 
panied by a strange and delicious 
phenomenon. The lake agitated in 
rhythm with the ballet emitted a 
euphonious sound. It was a sweet, soft 
murmuring, a harmonious whispering, 
an indescribable melopoea that brought 
tears of exaltation to our eyes. It re- 
called the fabulous legends of antiquity. 
It reminded me of the seductive voices 
of the sirens heard by the navigators 
of old. It may have been these voices, 
to which we listened in the silvery 
night; but they breathed only frater- 
nity and peace. 

Thought expressed by movement was 
not merely general and poetical. By 
observing them closely I fancied I de- 
tected that they carried on conversa- 
tion by action, and I succeeded in 
grasping a vague outline of their meth- 
ods, not, assuredly, sufficient to fol- 
low the thoughts of the swimmers, but 
enough to enable me to understand 
that two particular persons were talk- 
ing to each other. 

During the aquatic lessons given to 
the children, at which I had the no 
small pleasure of assisting, my con- 
viction ‘became confirmed. Those 
teaching the little ones expressed their 
approval or disapproval by natatory 
inflections, and I managed at least to 
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distinguish two of these. One caused 
the pupil to stop; the other to change 
his movement. 

Love, naturally, also found expres- 
sion. The Men of the Waters dis- 
played an art of tenderness, supplica- 
tion and pride that varied with the 
individual, but was very subtle, very 
delicate and far superior to our con- 
versational idylls. 

They did not appear to be in the 
least metaphysically minded, and I saw 
no evidence of a religion or belief in 
the supernatural, only an intense love 
of Nature. I have already referred to 
their gentleness with birds, animals 
and domesticated fishes. This gentle- 
ness placed them in intimate com- 
munication with the lower creation. 
They possessed the power of making 
themselves understood to a surprising 
degree. Thus, although the idea would 
appear chimerical to us, I have seen 
them give orders to salamanders, bats, 
birds and carp, instructing them, for 
instance, to go to a certain island or 
district of the lake. Swans at their 
order made journeys of many leagues, 
bats ceased to hunt for a given inter- 
val, carp temporarily ceased to shelter 
in their favorite haunts. 

The scene we witnessed at our first 
meeting with the Man of the Waters 
was frequently renewed. By means of 
a little stone hook a melody, similar to 
that we had heard in the marches, was 
produced from a reed, in which grooves 
of different width and depth had been 
cut. The sound invariably attracted 
and cast a spell over reptiles, birds and 
fishes, and caused beasts of prey to 
accord a truce to their victims. 

How often these scenes entranced 
us! How many hours we passed watch- 
ing some musician with his rudi- 
mentary instrument renewing old-time 
fables! What extraordinary felicity 
was in all the sports, in the whole life 
of these aquatic people. 

I said that their manners were 
simple and free, and that the notion of 
family life does not exist among them. 
But there is a reservation to this state- 
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ment. Marriage between the sexes was 
governed by a tacit rule. The union 
lasted one lunar month, the new moon 
marking the period of choice. These 
unions were, of course, renewable at 
the will of the parties. They never oc- 
casioned the slightest trouble in the 
tribe, so far as I could ascertain. I 
certainly never saw the shadow of a 
dispute while I lived among them. 
The children belonged for a few 
months to the mother, but the whole 
community looked after their well- 
being. 

As regards the organ of adaptation 
which could alone furnish an explana- 
tion of their ability to remain so long 
under water I never found any trace 
of it. It is true that my investigations 
were forcibly limited, inasmuch as I 
did not have the opportunity to dissect 
a body. The length of time they can 
remain below the surface is fully half 
an hour, and if the fact that they can 
swim at a speed of from thirty to 
thirty-five miles an hour be taken into 
consideration, it will be seen that they 
are the equals of whales and other 
cetacea. Moreover, they have a marked 
superiority over the latter in respect 
of their eyes, which are admirably 
adapted to aquatic vision. 

This was easily apparent upon ex- 
amination. Their large, flat eyeballs 
were as favorable to sight under 
water as the eyes of the falcon are to 
sight in the air. A posteriori the su- 
premacy of this organ is amply dem- 
onstrated by the subtlety of their evo- 
lutions: they accomplish in bands 
marvels of precision, dashes which, 
were the distance not accurately cal- 
culated, would result in terrible 
shocks. In their piscatorial hunts they 
perceive the tiniest fish at hundreds of 
yards. Out of the water their sight is 
blurred, like that of presbyopes, within 
@ distance of twelve yards, though be- 
yond that they can see a very long 
way. 

Their sense of hearing, too, is mark- 
edly different from ours. I have al- 
luded to their music, which is inter- 
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valed as though punctuated by com- 
mmas, and to their queer articulation of 
words. I concluded that their ears, 
like their eyes, are better adapted to 
an aquatic than to a terrestrial life. 
It is a well-known fact that the swift- 
ness of sound is more than quadrupled 
in the water, and this would necessarily 
create wide divergencies between the 
acoustic apparatus developed in aquatic 
surroundings and that trained to catch 
aerial sounds, 


VI. 


AN ATTACK—UNWELCOME VISI- 
TORS. 


One morning Sabine and I, seated on 
our raft, floated lazily about the lake. 
Our friend had at first accompanied 
us. He came and went, pushing the 
raft along and sporting around it like 
a dolphin. We stopped at an en- 
chanting little island and sat down in 
the shade of a clump of ash trees. Be- 
fore us white, wax-like waterlilies re- 
posed upon their dark green leaves; 
the modest water ranunculus reared 
its head amid bowers of alguoe, and the 
fish in cohorts leaped in the sunshine. 
My arm was round Sabine’s waist and 
we were supremely, exquisitely happy, 
too happy to speak. 

We were brought back to earth by a 
rumor of voices, and perceived about 
thirty men grouped upon a near-by 
island of poplars. They were joined 
by many others who emerged from the 
lake. 

“The Men of the Waters,” 
marked, indifferently. 

“Yes,” said Sabine, “but they are not 
like those we know.” 

In effect, on noticing them more in- 
tently I saw that their skin was of a 
dark color, blue-black, it appeared to 
me. 

Sabine, frightened, nestled closer and 
suggested that we should return to our 
friends. 

“Perhaps it would be advisable,” I 
assented. 

Before we could rise to our feet, how- 
ever, the water surged and bubbled 


I re- 
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near the raft and half a dozen men 
emerged. Like our friends, they had 
strangely round eyes with scarcely any 
white and with slightly indented pupils, 
but their hair, like their color, was 
very different, and their attitude was 
not reassuring. 

They gazed at us from a distance, 
and one of them, a powerfully built, 
athletic young fellow, never took his 
eyes off Sabine. We saw that they 
‘were armed with harpoons, and Sabine 
turned pale. 

The athletic man said something to 
us in croaking tones. I made signs 
that I did not understand him, where- 
upon they raised threatening cries and 
flourished their harpoons. The situa- 
tion was becoming critical. I had my 
tifle with me, but when I had dis- 
charged both barrels they would be 
upon me before I could reload, and how 
could I make a successful defense 
against these beings familiar with an 
element in which they could hide and 
attack us with impunity? Besides, 
even if I managed to hold my own 
against the men confronting me, was 
there not on another island, 500 yards 
away, a multitude who would rush to 
their assistance? 

The young athlete began to talk to 
us again, and I understood from his 
gestures that he insisted upon having 
a@ reply. I shouted at him, and for a 
moment the band stood dumfounded at 
the sound. They held a hurried con- 
sultation and then with angry cries 
began to flourish their weapons again. 
I raised my rifle. There was a mo- 
ment of horrible suspense. I thought 
it was all over with us, and I deter- 
mined to sell my life dearly and die 
gamely. 

‘A cry arose from the lake. My antag- 
onists turned about and a joyful shout 
escaped me. A troop of our hosts were 
speeding toward us, led by our rescuer 
who was making signs to the dark men. 
The latter lowered their harpoons, and 
soon after we were surrounded by our 
friends once more, saved from death— 
Gabine perhaps from a worse fate. 
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We then witnessed a ceremony in 
which our Men of the Waters welcomed 
the others. From the island of pop- 
lars the rest of the dark men came. 
Presents were exchanged, and arms 
interlaced in a peculiar manner. It 
struck me,’ however, that these dem- 
onstrations were somewhat lacking in 
sincerity, especially in the case of the 
dark visitors. The young athlete con- 
tinued to stare at Sabine in a way that 
raised my wrath. 

Our hosts had escorted us back to 
their island, and we were greatly re- 
Heved to find ourselves safe there 
again, though I still felt a vague un- 
easiness which I fancied was shared by 
the tribe. Our rescuer was especially 
troubled. He remained near us, showed 
his devotedness to us in every possible 
way, and, affection begetting affection, 
I came to love him like a brother. 

The afternoon passed without inci- 
dent, but an hour before sundown a 
deputation of the dark Men of the 
Waters arrived, among them being the 
strong man, who appeared to act as 
their leader. Our people rendered them 
every honor and offered them presents, 
after which there was a dance in the 
water in which light and dark men 
vied with each other in agility. 

Sabine and I with our friend held 
aloof and watched the proceedings 
from behind a screen of lowering ash 
branches, interested at the spectacle 
in spite of our uneasiness. 

‘When the dance was at its height two 
men emerged close to our retreat. 
Could they see us? Had they been spy- 
ing upon us? However this may be, 
they came up to us. One of them was 
the young chief, but his face wore an 
amicable smile and he was gentleness 
itself. He said something to our 
friend, then moved off again, looking 
at Sabine as he did so with an avid, 
covetous look that made me shudder. 

They returned to the lake. Then our 
friend, shaking his head, made no 
secret of his apprehension. He signed 
to me to look after Sabine, and inti- 
mated that he would also guard her. 
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The night was an anxious one for 
me, and I sat up and kept watch. 
Gleams of light flickered over the lake 
and among the foliage. The sound of 
strange music was borne to my ears. I 
caught glimpses of bands of swimmers 
shooting about in the water, in the un- 
certain light of the moon, which was 
on the wane, 

About 1 o’clock in the morning the 
dark men came in a body to within a 
hundred yards of the island, and in 
response to their calls several of our 
young men joined in the nocturnal 
fete. 

How charming, how profoundly in- 
teresting I should have considered 
these things, had Sabine not been 
there. With what joy I should have 
studied the customs of these beings, 
the remnant of an antique aquatic race 
that had in all likelihood ruled con- 
tinents. Now and then I gave myself 
up to the poetry of the scene, but my 
worry soon returned, especially as I 
remarked that the two races distrusted 
each other, with a distrust born, may 
be, of old-time feuds. At all events 
their friendship appeared to be more 
tacit than sincere. 

A bank of heavy clouds blotted out 
the moon and obscurity fell upon all 
around. I crossed over to Sabine’s 
hut and, rifle in hand, sat down before 
the narrow entrance. The fete had 
ended and silence reigned over the 
lake. Once or twice I fancied I heard 
some one prowling about, and it was 
broad daylight before I dozed off. 


VII. 
ABDUCTION OF SABINE. 


‘Nothing of importance occurred dur- 
ing the remainder of the week. Every 
day deputations of dark Men of the 
Waters came to the island. Our people 
returned their visits on a neighboring 
isle where they had elected to encamp. 
The young men of both races continued 
to organize fetes in the water. The 
animation increased and the nights 
were spent in delightful dances and 
great aquatic ballets in the moonlight. 
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I ought not to have been worried, 
because, in the first place, we were 
well guarded, and, secondly, because 
the strangers had apparently forgotten 
all about us; yet I was, and greatly 
worried. It was no good reasoning 
that the young chief, if he ever had 
entertained designs on Sabine, had, 
with the mobility characteristic of his 
race, probably abandoned them. A 
foreboding that I could not shake off 
tortured me continuously, and troubled 
my sleep. I would start up perspiring 
and every nerve strained to the utmost 
tension. It seemed to me that the dis- 
trust of our friends was increasing, in- 
stead of diminishing. They, I sur- 
mised, were not likely to be agitated 
by presentiments, and must have more 
serious reasons for their attitude. 

One evening at moonrise the dark 
Men of the Waters came in unusually 
large numbers, accompanied by their 
old men. The visit was marked by 
more solemn demonstrations than cus- 
tomary, and the exchange of more 
numerous presents. I divined intui- 
tively that the visitors were taking 
leave, preparatory to taking their de- 
parture for the regions whence they 
came. 

The water fete was more marvelous 
than any that had preceded it. It was 
a harmonious reverie of movement. 
Light and dark bodies reflecting the 
moonbeams, throwing off spray of 
crystal and mother-of-pearl when they 
sped along the surface, darted upward 
and downward, to and fro, twisting, 
circling, entwining in arabesque full 
of an infinite sentiment of curves, in 
divine trajectory symphonies. 
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By 1 o’clock it was all over and the 
dark squadron scooted away. 

“Ah,” said I to Sabine, “I believe 
they are off at last.” 

“TI think go, too,” she affirmed. 

She raised her timid eyes to mine 
and I kissed ther passionately. 

“I was much frightened on your ac- 
count, darling,” I murmured. 

“If only my father would return 
now, I should be perfectly happy,” she 
sighed. “I am so anxious about him.” 

“He will come soon, he is all right,” 
I assured her. 

Nevertheless, I was not yet easy in 
my mind. I was oppressed by a vague 
fear that even the assurance, con- 
veyed by signs, of our friend that the 
dark men had gone for good failed to 
calm. 

However, about 2 o’clock I fell into 
a feverish slumber and, worn out by 
many nights of watching, slept for a 
couple of hours. Then I had a night- 
mare from which I awoke with a start. 

“Sabine! Sabine!” I shouted in a 
paroxysm of terror. 

Then, being fairly awake, I recovered 
my sang froid and looked out of my 
hut. Day was dawning, and the ash 
grove was whispering in the morning 
breeze. Everything breathed calmness 
and confidence. I shook off the dis- 
agreeable impression left by my dream 
and sniffed the fresh air with elation. 

“How nice it would be to live here 
always,” I thought. 

I strolled over to Sabine’s hut. 
Horror—stupefaction—despair! It was 
empty! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Warriors of the Waters.* 


By J.-H. 


ROSNY. 


PART TWO. 
1 


PURSUIT OF THE DARK MEN OF 
THE WATERS. 


———— 


) Y fury aroused the Men of the 
‘Waters, and especially our 
friend. Mad with despair I 
rushed toward ‘him, fran- 
tcally pointing to Sabine’s empty 
couch. Men and women crowded 
around me in the pale light of the 
breaking dawn, and their large, rigid, 
carbuncle-like eyes gazed at me with 
evident compassion. 

Presently the sun rose, dispersing the 
morning mist; the horizon, save to- 
ward the East and West, became re- 
markably clear, and to the North I 
could discern an almost imperceptible 
moving speck to which I drew the at- 
tention of my brother of the waters. 
He took careful note of the direction, 
ran to the lake and plunged in. I fol- 
lowed him impatiently with my eyes 
and saw him heading northward under 
the crystal water, his body magnified 
and deformed by the ripples that 
ruffled the surface. At length he came 
up, uttered his batracian cry and van- 
ished northward like a flash. A hun- 
dred of his companions, armed with 
helicoid ‘harpoons, darted in his wake. 

At the same time the raft upon which 
Sabine and I had been wont to make 
our excursions on the lake was brought 
to the bank. I installed myself upon 
it with my rifle and knife and was soon 


being towed along at incredible speed, 
but not, alas! more swiftly than the 
other raft that was bearing my terri- 
fied fiance away. 

The rapidity of movement and the 
somnolent, soothing calmness of wind 
and water gradually assuaged in a 
measure my anguish, and I began to 
examine the situation with greater 
coolness. From what I had seen of the 
dark as well as of the light Men of 
the Waters I felt pretty sure that the 
young kidnapper would not at the out- 
set resort to force. I had frequently 
witnessed their long and patient court- 
ing, the graceful ruses, the gentle sup- 
Plications of the lover to obtain the 
favors of his heart’s elect, and there 
was no reasonable ground for the sup- 
Position that the dark chief would 
adopt any other mode of procedure in 
regard to Sabine. Was not the ro- 
mantic nature of the adventure cal- 
culated to excite the tendency of the 
race to overcome opposition by charm- 
ing, rather than by using violence, 
toward such a captive? 

Moreover, among primitive peoples 
the manners and customs of a tribe are 
rarely departed from, and even were 
his band to confer Sabine upon him, 
the young chief would probably have 
to submit to the customary rules gov- 
erning marriage and go through the 
usual ceremonies. Finally, nearly a 
fortnight would elapse before the new 
moon, the period of choice, the only 
period at which the nuptials could be 
celebrated. 


*Translated from the French by John W, Harding for THE ECLECTIC MAGA- 
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Il. 
THE BATTLE UNDER THE LAKE. 


Whether or not we were gaining 
upon the other raft I could not say. It 
continued to be but a speck upon the 
horizon, and I was apprehensive lest 
it might be shut out of sight altogether 
by a mist. My fears, as it proved, were 
only too well founded, for about noon 
large clouds spread over the sky, and 
the vapor that rose from the lake under 
the heat of the sun becoming condensed 
hung over the water like a pall. The 
speed of my raft, however, in no way 
slackened, and little by little I gave 
myself up to my thoughts. I conceived 
the wildest imaginable scheme for 
rescuing my beloved Sabine only to 
dismiss them despairingly as imprac- 
ticable. 

Suddenly I was aroused by the ba- 
tracian cry of the Men of the Waters 
and found that we were about three 
hundred yards from a low lying island 
covered with tall poplars, through the 
foliage of which the light played and 
quivered fantastically. We had after 
all been gaining on the raft, for, despite 
the mist, I could perceive it through 
an opening in the trees, though it con- 
tinued to be but a black, indistinct 
speck. 

My attention, however, was soon dis- 
tracted from the raft by the cries of 
my amphibious allies who had risen to 
the surface and were excitedly calling 
each other’s attention to a long, thick 
clump of rushes, in front of which the 
water was frothing and bubbling furi- 
ously. The raft stopped, and I seized 
my gun ready for an attack. I could 
see by the agitation of the water that 
something was approaching us, and 
soon realized that the dark band was 
making a stand. 

All at once the agitation ceased, the 
oncoming wave dispersed in a succes- 
sion of circles and the surface became 
calm. In the limpid depths of the lake 
big water plants, like a submerged 
forest, could be plainly discerned, the 
air globules covering their broad leaves, 
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stems and trailing tendrils with bright 
silver ‘beads. The color of the mud at 
the bottom was a dull yellow. 

Save for an occasional cautious 
snakelike gliding, nothing could be 
seen of the men. They must have been 
buried in the mud, eyeing each other 
closely, ready to take prompt advan- 
tage of the least opening afforded. 
Presently a slight cloudiness in the 
water, caused by a man changing posi- 
tion, afforded a mark. In an instant a 
helicoid harpoon flashed through the 
water and a body rose close to the raft. 

This enabled me to locate the posi- 
tion of the contending forces. The 
light men were lying a short distance 
ahead of the raft; their dark enemies 
were assembled in front of the clump 
of rushes. Twenty harpoons were 
hurled in response to the deadly shaft 
that had killed one of our side, and it 
was with ferocious satisfaction that I 
saw a couple of dark corpses rise to the 
surface. Then all was still again. The 
mud that had thickened the water 
settled down and I was once more able 
to see the vegetation at the bottom. 
It was patent to me that an attack by 
either side would be extremely danger- 
ous, and that every man was carefully 
keeping under cover. But they could 
not continue their present tactics in- 
definitely. 

It soon became evident that before 
engaging in a pitched battle they were 
disputing a strategical advantage that 
would inevitably fall to the side able 
to remain longest under water. Those 
whose breath gave out would be com- 
pelled to rise to the surface for air and 
would thus become an easy mark for 
their enemies. I awaited the issue of 
this duel of endurance with the keenest 
anxiety, occasionally raising my eyes 
to glance at Sabine’s raft which, like 
mine, was lying motionless a long 
distance off toward the horizon. 

Gazing down at the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion that covered the bottom of the 
lake I saw what looked like a shower 
of burnished gold and silver; the wide- 
leaved plants and their mass of delicate 
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tendrils covered with glittering air 
globules began to sway and innumer- 
able shoals of fish invaded the battle 
ground. At the same time I heard a 
sound of distant music to which a 
nearer burst of melody responded. 

The dark men, it was evident, were 
desirous of placing this living barrier 
between themselves and their light 
pursuers, in order that they might rise 
under cover of it to obtain a fresh sup- 
ply of air. For some reason or other 
the lives of the fish appeared to be 
sacred. It may have been a pact, or a 
rule of war. At any rate, it was a 
graceful and marvelous episode in the 
poignant drama. The darting fish of 
all shapes and sizes, whose scales 
flashed with metallic lustre amid the 
dark green diamond spangled growth 
of the sub-lacustrine forest, seemed like 
the visible notes of a prodigious orches- 
tration, the rhythm and harmony of 
which were enjoyed by the eye instead 
of the ear. 

The struggle to keep them there and 
to lure them away lasted for some min- 
utes, but one of our men, having suc- 
ceeded in reaching the raft in safety, 
clambered on to it and began to play 
upon a grooved reed, whereupon the 
finny cohorts rose toward the surface 
and swam away. 

The fish having disappeared, it could 
be seen that the dark camp was in 
distress, A few warriors who had tried 
to reach the surface during the passage 
of the fish were floating with harpoons 
through the heart. Three others made 
@ desperate break for air and met with 
the same fate, whereupon the harpoons 
of their comrades flew through the 
water like a flock of migrating swal- 
lows and fell in a heavy shower among 
the plants beneath me, wounding two 
of our men, who came up near the raft. 

Then before the light warriors could 
answer with a single lance the enemy 
darkened the water by stirring up the 
mud and rose to the surface en masse. 
But my friends, rushing through the 
thick curtain, took up position beneath 
them and the battle was won. The 
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enemy vanquished and having ex- 
hausted their supply of weapons, had 
no course left but to seek safety in 
flight. In this many succeeded, but a 
large number were killed and an 
equally large number taken prisoners. 
Pursuit of the remainder was useless, 
for their rear guard veiled their retreat 
by stirring up great clouds of slime and 
mud as they fled. 

The captives, carrying their dead, 
were being marched under a strong 
escort toward a number of huts on the 
island, when half a dozen light men, 
bearing a little dark boy who was 
moaning piteously, emerged from the 
water and laid the waif on the raft. 
They signed to me to take care of him 
and pointed with compassion to his left 
arm. I examined it and found that the 
shoulder was dislocated, but paid little 
further attention to the child, for at 
this moment Sabine’s raft was disap- 
pearing in the mist, while mine was 
being towed ashore. 

Our band rested, but showed no joy 
at their victory. They appeared rather 
to be disgusted and saddened by the 
bloody strife in which they had been 
engaged, and from time to time would 
give way to violent outbursts of in- 
dignation and wrath. While they were 
cooking fish I meandered about the 
island, going over fully two-thirds of 
its length. It was covered with high 
grass. In one place I remarked a kind 
of furrow where the grass had been 
trampled flat, but thought nothing of 
the fact at the time, though it recurred 
to me later, like snatches of ideas recur 
in dreams. 

A few steps further the ground be- 
came stony, and sloped to a yawning 
cavern whose dismal depth ‘was 
shrouded in Cimmerian darkness. I 
thought it might be a sepulchre, and 
peered in, seeking to fathom its mys- 
terles and comparing it to the gaping 
wound and the void in my ‘heart. 

Was it an hallucination? I thought 
I heard a cry coming from the pit. It 
was a cry that resembled in nothing 
the croaking, humid cry of the Men of 
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the Waters. It was clear and vibrating 
such as none but a European could 
bave uttered. 

“Sabine!” I shouted. 

Was I mad? Sabine was being borne 
away from me on the waters, yet I 
listened in the hope of hearing the cry 
again, listened so intently that I could 
have heard the fluttering of a night 
moth’s wings as it flitted through the 
wood; but my fancy refused to repeat 
it, and musing upon my misfortune I 
returned to the camp. 

The halt was a brief one, for as soon 
as the fish were cooked we started off 
again, taking the food with us. My 
friends, as I had frequently seen them 
do before, partook of the repast under 
water. I, of course, ate my share on 
the raft I had offered a part of it to 
my Httle companion, but he had refused 
it. In the anguish of mind I was in 
myself I had at first been indifferent 
to his sufferings; but his refusal of 
food, his continual thirst and his moans 
finally moved me, and recovering my 
energy I succeeded in setting his 
shoulder. As I bent over him to ter- 
minate the operation I was struck by a 
peculiarity. His eyes to a certaim ex- 
tent lacked the characteristics of the 
eyes of the other Men of the Waters. 
The white was distinctly visible, the 
pupil had a pronounced outward curve 
and the iris, though inclined to redness, 
was of no precise color. I had seen 
more than one European with similar 
optics. Greatly surprised, I examined 
the other parts of his body and found 
that he was not like the aquatic people 
among whom he lived, either in skin, 
hair or extremities, the latter being 
much thicker. 

Despite my cares, I was irresistibly 
agitated by conjectures and scientific 
hypotheses. Had I happened upon a 
specimen of a race that was a cross 
between the ordinary men of earth and 
the Men of the Waters? Was the boy’s 
resemblance to the former due to some 
phenomenon of heredity? Might not 
the process of transformation have 
been so rapid that a few centuries had 
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sufficed to change the terrestrian into 
an aquatic man? I recalled scraps of 
what I had read in the works of ancient 
writers who asserted the ability of cer- 
tain extraordinary beings to live under 
water. 

Sabine’s abductors placed every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of pursuit by 
stirring up the mud over a vast extent 
of the lake, but my sagacious com- 
panions succeeded in keeping track of 
them, and about 2 o’clock, to my great 
joy, the sun having rent the mist on 
the horizon, I again caught sight of the 
raft. Thereafter I kept my finger 
pointed toward the moving speck, and 
the men towing and pushing me re- 
doubled their efforts. 

We were visibly shortening the dis- 
tance between us. Sabine’s raft gradu- 
ally became more distinct until I was 
able to make out the vague silhouette 
of a female form upon it, and shouted 
with glee. My delight, however, was 
suddenly dampened by a terrible doubt. 
Might not the young chief, rather than 
abandon Sabine, drag her with him to 
the bottom of the lake? The thought 
was maddening. 

Onward, nearer and nearer we sped, 
and my band of brave, tireless swim- 
mers surrounding the raft, raised their 
voices in a weird, wild chant as they 
cleft the dancing water with their 
powerful strokes. Gabine’s adorable 
form now stood out so distinctly that 
I could easily discern her little cloak. 
Barely five hundred yards now sepa- 
rated us. I sprang to my feet and my 
whole soul went out in yearning to- 
ward her. I was wild with hope and 
impatience. Yet she did not see me. 
Her back was turned toward me, and 
she was gazing fixedly before her over 
the lake. By what artifice was she 
prevented from turning her head? 

‘When we were about three hundred 
yards off those of our swimmers who 
were not hauling or pushing my raft 
made a spurt for the other one. In- 
stantly a man rose beside Sabine, and 
my blood froze with horror as I saw 
him throw his arms about her and drag 
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her to the edge of the raft, though she 
Tesisted desperately. To describe my 
anguish as I watched the struggle 
would be impossible. It was too atro- 
cious for words. My hair turned white 
in places and I felt the effects of it for 
years. 

The resistance of my gentle, frail 
little sweetheart could avail nothing 
against the brute strength of her cap- 
tor. ‘He raised her bodily in his arms 
and leaped overboard. Frantic with 
erief and despair I plunged ‘headlong 
into the lake, and heavily, slowly, as 
powerless as a fly in a glue pot, struck 
out toward the spot where my beloved 
bad disappeared; but speedily realizing 
how useless were my efforts, and de- 
termined not to survive her, I threw 
up my arms and sank. 


Il. 


QUBEPR SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE 
CHILD OF THE WATERS. 


The next fact of which I was con- 
scious was that I was lying alone on 
the raft, which was stationary. My 
little wounded companion had disap- 
peared. Not a swimmer was to be 
seen. The lake, rippled by the breeze, 
danced in the glad sunlight; the bright- 
scaled fish streaked the crystal water 
with many colors as they flashed hither 
and thither in their sport. 

I noticed these things in a languid, 
stupid way, and after a while became 
aware of the presence of a man in the 
lake. He was at too great a depth to 
be clearly distinguishable, but I could 
see that he was moving slowly and with 
precaution. He presently came up 
bearing on his arm the boy captured 
among the rushes. In his disengaged 
hand he held my knife, which he had 
fetched from the bottom. I helped 
him to clamber on the raft. 

These movements recalled the events 
through which I had passed, and 
broken-hearted, tortured beyond endur- 
ance, I fell into a stupor of grief and 
despair. I was aroused by a touch on 
the shoulder. The boy was standing 
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beside me, gazing at me compassion- 
ately, and making persistent signs of 
denial accompanied by a pantomime 
that I could not for the life of me 
understand. 

This continued for some time, when 
he stopped discouraged and remained 
thoughtful. At last his face brightened 
and taking my knife he cut five pieces 
of wood from one of the logs of the 
raft and went through the following 
curious performance: 

First clasping one of the pieces of 
wood to his breast, he caressed it with 
the greatest tendernness. He obliged 
me to do the same, afterward laying 
the stick beside me, and I wondered 
what fetish rite he was trying to ini- 
tiate me into. He next laid a second 
piece of wood upon the water and made 
me understand that it was a raft. A 
third piece of wood was then made to 
seize the first piece and carry it to the 
miniature raft. 

This aroused my interest to the high- 
est pitch, for I now understood that 
the poor child was relating what had 
happened to Sabine. He saw that I 
followed him, and his face expressed 
consolation and hope as he continued 
the experiment. 

The raft bore Sabine away and 
stopped at an island. Sabine landed, 
accompanied by the dark chief and a 
fourth piece of wood took Sabine’s 
place on the raft. 

It was all as clear as daylight to me 
now. The child laughed gleefully and 
went on while I followed his perform- 
ance with more thrilling interest and 
excitement than if I had been witness- 
ing one of Shakespeare's tragedies. 

Sabine and the chief remained on the 
island. The fourth piece of wood con- 
tinued on its way on the raft. The 
fifth piece, seizing it, plunged into the 
lake, and again the boy laughed de- 
lightedly. 

Sabine, then, was alive! It was all a 
ruse of her dark captors! The female 
figure I had seen on the raft had been 
substituted for her while she had re- 
mained behind on the island. The cer- 
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titude of it filtered into my heart more 
softly than the rays of the rising sun 
through the dense verdure of a dark 
African forest. My love was alive, but 
where was she? Did the intelligent 
child know, and, if so, would he be 
able to make me understand? 

He showed that he was able not only 
to do this, but to accompany the story 
with a wealth of detail that astonished 
me. We had found a language in which 
we could converse. One success led to 
another until it became possible to ex- 
press not only delicate sensations, but 
even a few elementary abstract ideas. 

In this way I learned that Sabine was 
landed on the island near the clump of 
rushes, and that she had been hidden 
in a deep cavern a short distance 
away—a fact that I should easily have 
guessed for myself. 

My supposed hallucination, then, was 
nothing of the kind. The cry that I 
had heard at the mouth of the dark 
cavern into which I had peered really 
was uttered by my hapless fiancee. 
From this cavern she must have been 
conveyed to the land of the black Men 
of the Waters, which the boy gave me 
to understand lay to the westward. 


IV. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CHANNEL. 


Resolved to rejoin Sabine at all 
hazards, I raked my brains in an effort 
to devise a means of accomplishing my 
purpose. Out of one of the small logs 
of the raft I fashioned a scull or paddle 
with my knife, and having been famil- 
far with the use of it from my child- 
hood up managed to attain a speed of 
fourteen or fifteen yards a minute. It 
would take many hours at this rate to 
reach the invisible shore I was heading 
for, but the labor was infinitely prefer- 
able to inaction. Hope gave courage to 
my heart and strength to my arms, and 
I worked the paddle hour after hour, 
while the boy slept. 

The sun was setting when I sighted 
land. Undecided where to disembark I 
awoke my little companion. He pointed 
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out a spot about three-quarters of a 
mile to the right on the outskirts of a 
large forest. I made for it and came 
to the entrance of a wide channel into 
which, in accordance with the boy’s in- 
structions, I turned the raft. 

The stream flowed so sluggishly that’ 
it seemed to come from a lake rather 
than a mountain. To right and left, 
like colossal pillars, the trees rose in 
gigantic colonnades, and their spread- 
ing branches cast a shadow over the 
water that deepened as we progressed, 
and was lightened at intervals by 
blood-like splashes caused by the crim- 
son glow of the sunset as it glinted 
through the verdant canopy. 

In the water beneath me I could see 
big, sightless, odd-shaped fish swim- 
ming lazily, mammoth crustacea, green 
with slime and weeds, crawling on the 
bottom, and cephalopoda of an un- 
known species with enormous eyes. 
The atmosphere was dank and chilly, 
and all around was manifest the pallid 
fecundity of creatures and plants that 
shun the blessed light. Weeds, many 
yards in length, carpeted the bottom of 
the channel where the water was shal- 
low and trailed in the direction of the 
current; banks of luxuriant, variegated 
Hchens formed feeding grounds for in- 
sects that resembled turtles with their 
great oval bucklers; a spider, as big as 
a@ man’s fist, hanging from a branch, 
dropped to seize its nerveless prey; big 
white flies lighted upon livid fungi; 
my paddle disturbed a mammal with a 
beak like a bird’s, and hundreds of 
bats of all sizes circled overhead. 

The banks of the channel became 
higher, the trees bent toward each 
other over the waterway until their 
tops mingled, and the last distant 
blood-splash waxed fainter and fainter 
until it became merged in the appalling 
blackness. The child had fallen asleep 
again, and I, quaking with a nameless 
terror, but buoyed up by the hope of 
seeing my Sabine once more, stationed 
myself forward on the raft and paddled 
steadfastly on through the night. 
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Vv. 


THE LUMINOUS FOREST HAUNT 
OF THE MEN-WADING-BIRDS. 


It must have been about midnight 
when the boy awoke. His shoulder 
was better. We were ravenously hun- 
gry, and he succeeded in finding some 
edible nuts, after partaking of which I 
fell into a light slumber. When I 
awoke, I perceived a pale ghostly glim- 
mer through the trees in the distance 
on the left which I took to be moon- 
light. It outlined the leaves and the 
Melicate drapery of the pendant creep- 
ers with a nebulous whiteness, as 
though the forest were covered with 
hoarfrost. 

‘Along the colonnade of trees that 
lined the banks of the channel a pro- 
found darkness reigned which at inter- 
vals was splashed with light by the 
passing glow of the phosphorescent 
scales of a fish. I took to the paddle 
again. I had to advance with extreme 
caution, so that it took fully three 
hours to cover a mile and a half. An 
obscure cliff rose in front of me at a 
pend of the stream, while to the left it 
became singularly light. Could it be 
the sun already, and could its rays pos- 
sibly penetrate through such a dense 
goass of verdure as that by which we 
were surrounded? Ten minutes later 
I rounded the bend and my eyes were 
almost blinded as I gazed upon a vast 
landscape that shone more brightly 
than snow-covered country in the 
moonlight. And yet it was illumined 
neither by the sun nor moon. 

A mobile, wavy luminosity was upon 
the waterway that now expanded into 
the proportions of a lake. The water, 
which extended away into an inundated 
forest, was shallow, for the upper forks 
of the tree roots were visible. From 
thege roots the luminosity emanated in 
dense circles that became thinner as 
they expanded. But it was without 
shadow, and everywhere it floated, un- 
dulated, went out, revived. It trickled 
from the brushwood in little cascades 
and was borne on the breeze in flakes 
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of light. In the very few places where 
the water could reflect it, it oscillated 
widely. Not the slightest sound dis- 
turbed the profound silence that 
reigned over the scene. 

I stood motionless, petrified at the 
fairy-like spectacle. I passed in turn 
through the naive admiration, the mys- 
terious terror, the invincible curiosity 
and the hair-raising dread of the occult 
it would have inspired in a little child. 
I fancied that I was in some fabulous 
town, in which the Men of the Waters 
had found means to illuminate the bot- 
tom of the lake. I, the representative 
of the superior races, experienced the 
shy, melancholy resignation of the 
races that have been vanquished; the 
innate pride at the conviction that I 
appertained to the highest form of 
humanity crumbled within me! I under- 
stood how our poor rivals resignedly 
allow themselves to glide into the 
abysm of nothingness, excluding dreams 
and confused theories from their lives, 
understood the consolations of Nir- 
vana. 

This spell was broken by the appear- 
ance on a distant islet of a man whose 
form was outlined on the background 
of light. He was incredibly tall and 
thin. His head reached to the lower 
branches of a neighboring ashtree that 
were more than nine feet from the 
ground, and he appeared to be more 
legs than anything else. Four similar 
men joined him, and they entered the 
water, which came up to their waists. 
They advanced toward us with rapid 
strides, and I awoke my companion. 

Bewildered and dazed by the light he 
rubbed his eyes and shaded them with 
his hand, the better to examine the 
approaching giants, but the cry he ut- 
tered betokened neither fear nor sur- 
prise. On they came, sometimes im- 
mersed to the bust, sometimes with 
their ankles barely covered, and I had 
time to note that their arms, like their 
legs, were ridiculously long, as thin as 
8 pipe stem, and covered with yellowish 
scales instead of hair. The body, on 
the other hand, was white and covered 
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with soft hair, the head small and nar- 
Tow, with large, cold and excessively 
mobile eyes. 

The boy seemed to take pleasure in 
their presence, a pleasure tinged with 
banter. He called to them, and I lis- 
tened eagerly for their response. They 
did not speak with the batracian, rip- 
pling voice, the humid accent of the 
Men of the Waters. It was a sharp, 
hard cackling, and their jaws worked 
rapidly, chopping the syllables, as it 
were. Gravely they surrounded the 
raft. Their whole being bore the 
stamp of a joyless race, doomed to a 
precarious existence in an unproductive 
land. Their pallor was that of subter- 
ranean life. The hair of their heads 
was ash-colored; that on their breasts 
was of a lighter shade than that on 
their backs. 

I felt a vague pity for them, I scarcely 
knew why. Maybe the patronising at- 
titude of the child inspired it; maybe I 
recognized intuitively that these nar- 
row-headed people were pariahs. I fell 
a-theorizing, and it seemed to me that 
they were metamorphic abortions: 
Originally driven by powerful Mon- 
golian nations into these paludal 
regions, inaccessible to the rest of man- 
kind, they must have led a shy, hand- 
to-mouth existence. The ceaseless 
search for food in the marshes and 
ponds must in the course of centuries 
have elongated their limbs and ren- 
dered them dry and scaly. Then other 
peoples of the same origin probably 
made their advent. Having pushed 
through to the great lakes, or time 
having effected an improvement in the 
region, the newcomers must have bold- 
ly adapted themselves to an amphibious 
life, thus leaving far behind them their 
saddened precursors, the Men-Wading- 
Birds, thenceforth relegated to the 
shallow waters of the forest land. 

I gathered that the child was re- 
Questing them to push the raft along, 
though from the tone of his voice it 
seemed to be more of an order than a 
request. Gently, melancholy, with, I 
thought, a consciousness of their weak- 
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ness, they obeyed, and the raft glided 
through the wondrous luminous forest. 
It was like a dream, and I could scarce- 
ly persuade myself that I was really 
awake, 

The water thrown off by the raft 
swelled away to right and left in waves 
of light that in the distance formed 
beautiful and radiant strata of mother- 
of-pearl, into which the dull trail be- 
hind us gradually merged and became 
transformed. I plunged my hand over 
the side and it dripped light. I ex- 
amined the water closely and found 
a@ number of minute vegetal cells, 
which from subsequent investigation I 
learned contained phosphorescent zoo- 
spore of certain species of water weeds 
that became animated, probably at the 
period of reproduction, by a movement 
Similar to that of tadpoles, 

After we had been journeying for 
Some hours the channel became nar- 
rower and the water rose to the necks 
of our poor, panting escort, wuo, after 
swimming for a few minutes, gave up 
exhausted and made for the bank. We 
were on the confines of the land of 
light, and darkness once more lay be- 
fore us. I shouted my thanks to our 
bird-like friends and the boy also cried 
out to them in cordial tones. They 
cackled something in answer and strode 
off along the shore. Nothing could be 
imagined more humble, more pitiable 
than these melancholy skeletons, and I 
gazed after them with deep and sym- 
pathetic interest as they trotted away 
until they were lost to sight among 
the trees. 

I then began paddling again, and the 
water becoming deeper and the trees 
scarcer, I made good progress, in spite 
of the obscurity. The boy, I think, had 
fallen asleep again. I grew despondent 
in the gloom and loneliness. I imag- 
ined that the raft was being drawn into 
a@ bottomless pit, and that I should 
nevermore set eyes upon my deloved. 
I remembered that I had passed 
through trials and dangers almost as 
terrible in the course of the voyage, 
but on those occasions I had been en- 
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couraged by Devreuse’s energy, the 
presence of Sabine, of European com- 
panions, and the perils we encountered 
had been more or less foreseen and 
provided against. Now, alone, I was 
facing the awful solitude and darkness 
of the interminable forest, beset by the 
fear of falling into an ambush laid by 
men of limitless power and totally dif- 
ferent from us, in momentary anticipa- 
tion of encountering some adventure, 
more weird, more marvelous than 
those I had already gone through, and 
which I felt my reason would not be 
able to withstand. 

A great lassitude and dizziness came 
over me. I ceased to work the scull 
except spasmodically, almost uncon- 
sciously. Sometimes I did not know 
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whether I was paddling or not, could 
not tell whether the raft was moving 
or stationary. I fancied that I was 
walking through a country lane, then 
that I was seated high up in a light- 
house. I began to babble incoherently, 
and it was only by an immense exer- 
cise of will power that I was able to 
bring my thoughts back to the river, 
the darkness and the raft. I felt, how- 
ever, that I could not long stave off the 
inevitable, that I was slowly but surely 
lapsing into unconsciousness, and I re- 
member that my last effort before I 
succumbed was to keep the raft headed 
toward a glimmer of daylight that ap- 
peared in the distance like a white 
speck on the channel. 
[To BE CONCLUDED.) 


TO GENERAL PICQUART. 


By Cc. D. 


(From the National Review.) 


Soldier and friend of France; who—finding wrong 
By priest and soldier wrought in Justice’ name, 
While forgers wrote and signed their country’s shame— 

Did’st lonely front the furious bigot throng, 
And stand across the prostrate ‘gainst the strong, 


Calling for aid, till 


from the darkness came 


The flash “J’accuse” that kindled reason's flame: 
VPicquart: to thee does this high place belong. 


Marshal the force of France: for thou hast served, 


Beyond 


all other served, 


the nation well, 


In raising truth command in chief to take, 
When Dreyfus suffered pain all undeserved, 
Where the hot floods faint reuni the Isle of Hell, 
And thou wast exiled e’en for valor sake, 
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The Warriors of the Waters.* 


By J.-H. 


ROSNY. 


VI. 


WRECK OF THE RAFT AND RES- 
CUE OF SABINE. 


| HEN I awoke the raft was 
moving at a good rate. We 
had passed through the 
channel and were out in an 
open lake. It was fearfully hot and op- 
pressive, and big ominous clouds, heav- 
ily charged with electricity, occasion- 
ally veiled the sun. I looked around 
for the boy. He was swimming in rear 
of the raft and pushing it along with 
his valid arm. He smiled at me and 
pointed northward toward some rocky 
and cavernous hills. 

“Is it there?” I asked. 

‘He nodded affirmatively and placed 
his hand upon his breast, a sign which 
in our language signified Sabine. I in- 
vited him to come on the raft and rest, 
but he refused; so, picking up the scull, 
I resumed my paddling. I was bathed 
in perspiration. Though there was not 
much wind, the lake began to get very 
Tough and choppy. On the right the 
sombre mass of the forest was envel- 
oped in gathering gloom, and from a 
kind of desert whirlwinds of sand came 
through a pass in the hills and filled 
the air. I felt myself imbued with a 
strange spirit of emulation, of rivalry 
against the elements. I worked the 
paddle steadily and powerfully, the 
boy pushed with all his strength and 
under our combined efforts the raft 
sped swiftly toward the shore. 

‘We were little more than a hundred 
yards from it when the tempest broke 


upon us. It lashed the lake instantly 
into gigantic waves that reared and 
tumbled furiously over each other. A 
tremendous downpour of hail shut the 
surrounding landscape from sight, and 
the big stones stung my face and hands 
like slashes with a whip and almost 
stunned me. Then a waterspout lifted 
me, sucked me under the lake and 
whirled me to the surface again, where, 
bewildered though I was, I was able 
to catch hold of and cling to one of the 
logs of the little raft, which threatened 
to break up as each wave struck it. 
The boy had disappeared, and I con- 
jectured that he had sought refuge 
several feet below the surface and was 
keeping watch upon me. This proved 
to be the. case. The tail end of the 
waterspout having caught the raft, the 
latter went to pieces, and I was hurled 
into the lake, but was immediately 
seized by my young friend and borne 
safely ashore. 

At the first clap of thunder that 
rumbled sullenly in the distance, 
stifled in the heavy clouds, the boy 
manifested great alarm. His terror in- 
creased when the lightning shot its 
forked javelins over the lake and tore 
great vivid rents in the darkened 
heavens. The thunder that followed, 
crashing and roaring incessantly, 
seemed to paralyze him, and I signed 
to him to take shelter in the lake. 
He needed no second bidding, and van- 
ished into the boiling waves. 

The rain fell in torrents and ran 
from my clothing like a tarn down a 
mountain side. I divested myself of 
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my coat and waistcoat and leaving 
them to serve as a landmark set out to 
explore the environs. I could not see 
five yards before me, when the light- 
ning was not playing, which, however, 
was only at rare intervals, for the air 
was filled with electricity. Twice the 
shock of the discharge threw me down 
and each time I picked myself up with 
a cynical rictus. I had reached the 
lowest depth of adversity and misfor- 
tune and experienced the sombre 
voluptuousness of the utterly desperate. 
I braved the tempest and its threats, 
its infernal tumult and cutting hail 
with the spirit of a fanatical Hindoo 
or of a holy martyr of the primitive 
Church. 

Through the deluge and the vapors 
that rose from the wet and overheated 
soil I could just see the caverns, and 
made toward them. I had-hardly ad- 
vanced fifty paces when a brilliant 
flash of lightning lit up the scene, and 
I dropped to the ground, not from the 
electric shock this time, but because I 
had seen Sabine. She was seated on a 
big stone at the entrance to one of the 
caverns, and watching the storm. She 
had not seen me. 

I determined to act with the greatest 
prudence, for the dark Men of the 
Waters, I argued, must certainly be in 
the cavern. Then suddenly it occurred 
to me that, like my boy, companion, 
Sabine’s abductors, in fear of the thun- 
der, might have taken to the lake. The 
more I reflected upon it the more was 
I convinced that I was right. But if 
this were the case, how was it that 
Sabine made no attempt to escape? 
On a closer scrutiny the reason was 
plainly apparent: She was bound hand 
and foot. 

Wild with joy I remained for a mo- 
ment breathless, and then rushed to- 
ward her. She recognized me instant- 
ly, and struggling to her feet fell 
swooning into my arms. I quickly cut 
her bonds, and when she revived, 
which she soon did under my caresses 
we fled away through the storm. 

Everything in the universe appeared 
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good to us now. The lightning flash- 
ing and the thunder cracking overhead 
no longer held any terrors for us: it 
was the artillery of heaven firing a 
salvo of victory and jubilation. Sabine, 
her sweet face streaming with rain, 
clung to me, and her blue eyes smiled 
lovingly into mine. Delicious with 
happiness, melting with tenderness, I 
pressed her to my heart, and amid a 
peal of thunder that made the earth 
tremble our lips met in the ecstacy of 
a long-awaited kiss. Then, her little 
hand clasped in mine, we ran to where 
I had left my coat. 

The boy came out of the lake as we 
reached the place. Sabine, who had at 
first taken him to be one of our allies, 
was so frightened when she saw that 
he was black that I ‘had considerable 
difficulty in reassuring her. There 
‘was no time to lose. The only obstacle 
to our flight was the boy’s fear of the 
thunder, but as he managed to over- 
come it sufficiently to accompany us, 
I was thankful that the storm con- 
tinued, for I knew that while it lasted, 
there was no danger of Sabine being 
missed and, consequently, of our being 
pursued. 

‘When the child caught hold of my 
hand to lead us he at once became 
calmer, and I felt instinctively that his 
trouble was more physical than moral. 
He was shaken by veritable undula- 
tions of electricity which abated at the 
contact with me. We walked along 
in silence for half an hour and then, 
to my astonishment, he conducted us 
toward a dark and spacious grotto. 

“Where are you taking us?” I de- 
manded. 

The boy’s look appealed to Sabine to 
speak, ‘ 

“Did you, then, not come here 
through a grotto?” asked the girl, turn- 
ing to me. 

“No,” I replied. 
of river.” 

“I was brought through a series of 
immense subterranean passages,” she 
explained. 

“Do you think we ought to risk it? 


“We came by a sort 
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I don’t like the idea of it myself,” I 
said. 

Then, addressing the boy, I signed 
to him that we desired to take some 
other route. He made me understand 
that it was impossible, that the grotto 
was our only road to safety. He wore 
an air of assurance that showed that 
he knew perfectly well what he was 
about, and I concluded that the best 
thing to do was to trust ourselves to 
hin. 

Sabine clinched the argument by the 
very pertinent remark that any risk, 
however great, was preferable to that 
of being recaptured. So, clasping hands 
again, we entered the darkness. 


VII. 


THROUGH THE BOWELS OF THE 
EARTH. 


In the grotto the thunder rumbled 
away in endless echoes. It was in itself 
an awesome thing to grope our way 
through the vast and dark passages, 
but the flashes of lightning that illum- 
ined them kept us in perpetual fear of 
an impending cataclysm. And the 
danger was by no means imaginary. 
Once the mountain, struck, I presume, 
externally, trembled to its base, and 
after the last echo of the roar that fol- 
lowed the flash had died away we heard 
with a terror that almost paralyzed us 
the fall of a mass of rock so near that 
a fragment struck my shoulder. 

I clasped Sabine’s hand tightly, and 
we pressed forward in the silence and 
obscurity, our hearts beating high with 
mingled anxiety and hope. Our guide 
walked on as though perfectly familiar 
with the way, and I concluded that 
there was only one passage with no 
lateral branches, but in this I was mis- 
taken for we presently came to a place 
where several other tunnels converged. 
At the end of one (which we did not 
take) was a silvery orifice. 

“I wonder how he is able to find his 
way among so many different roads?” 
I remarked to Sabine. 

“IT cannot say,” she replied. “The 
same thing struck me when they were 
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bringing me through these endless pas- 
sages. These Men of the Waters seem 
to be endowed with the same faculty as 
carrier pigeons.” 

“Yes, dear, their science of move- 
ment, the long distances they are able 
to go under water may in course of 
time have developed this faculty.” 

“TI believe, too,” she added, “that they 
See better than we do in the dark.” 

After two hours’ further progress the 
grotto became wider. In the distance 
a bronze-like reflection indicated the 
presence of water. It became larger, 
greenish and vaccillating. ‘Then we 
found ourselves in the dim, uncertain 
vertical light that suffuses the en- 
trance to caverns. We were in a spa- 
cious, lofty cave, the roof of which 
we could hardly discern. The water 
extended deep and wide along a gallery 
on the right through which the day- 
light streamed. Several large birds 
Tose noisely as we approached, and we 
saw them for some time hovering in 
the tunnel. Sabine and I stood motion- 
less in the light, feeling as though we 
had just awakened from a horrible 
nightmare. The child looked pleased 
at our relief and motioned to us to 
repose ourselves, and we gladly 
acquiesced while he vanished under 
water. 

“Sabine,” I said, as she nestled in my 
arms, “we shall love each other the 
more for sharing such prodigious 
perils and adventures. Our love will 
preserve the trace of so many terrible 
emotions. As long as life lasts, we 
shall never forget our flight through 
these majestic subterranean galleries.” 


VIII. 


THE INTERIOR LAKHS AND THEIR 
HOSPITABLE DHNIZDNS. 


After following a narrow path we 
entered an obscure passage that must 
have bridged water, for we caught the 
vague glimmer of it through a crevice 
in the rocky floor. We tramped on for 
a couple of hours a good deal more 
light-heartedly than in the morning, 
notwithstanding that the darkness was, 
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if anything, deeper, the atmosphere 
damper and the passage narrower. ‘At 
length we issued into a valley and day- 
light. The storm was abating, and 
glimpses of blue sky could ‘be seen 
through the mass of fleecy clouds. 

The valley was a part of the grotto, 
the roof of which had caved in during 
some great upheaval. The sides were 
bare and almost perpendicular for 
about ten feet, then creeping plants and 
brushwood covered them in luxuriant 
profusion. Below were piled immense 
Jagged masses of the rock that had 
fallen in and which the elements had 
carved into rough fantastic shapes of 
monsters. 

Skirting these we crossed the valley 
and descended into the bowels of the 
earth again, only to issue after a twen- 
ty-minutes’ tramp, into another valley. 
For two hours we went on alternately 
passing through dark galleries, mar- 
velous caverns and verdant valleys. 
Finally we came to the end of the gal- 
leries on the bank of a gigantic basin, 
into which a river emptied itself by a 
waterfall 250 feet wide and 60 feet 
nigh. 

Then the boy shouted gleefully and 
motioning us to follow him rushed on 
ahead. This we did as fast as we could, 
and on rounding a cape of high rocks 
found ourselves close upon a number 
of human habitations similar to those 
of the Men of the Waters. At the cries 
raised by some women, a crowd of 
people emerged from the water and 
came running toward us. 

They were of the same type as the 
boy. Their hair was long and fine, 
and their extremities thicker than 
those of the Men of the Waters. Their 
greater resemblance to us, however, 
demonstrated a backwardness in evolu- 
tion, an inferiority to the former, and 
accounted for their relegation to the 
subterranean lakes and rivers. My 
first hypothesis that they were the 
latest arrivals in the country was dis- 
proved by ulterior researches. They 
more probably were among the first 
peoples who found their way here a 
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few centuries after the Men-Wading- 
Birds, and the latter defended their 
marshes with sufficient energy to 
compel the newcomers to take to the 
interior valleys, where the depths of 
the lakes rendered them amphibious. 
It is equally probable that the dark 
Men of the Waters are but a detached 
branch, become perfected for an aquatic 
existence of the races inhabiting the 
valleys, and that the light Men of the 
Waters, on the other hand, came 
straight from the plains and adapted 
themselves to their new condition of 
life out of pure imitation. Intermar- 
Tiage between the different species of 
these aquatic peoples is very rare, and 
if traces of fusion between the dark 
and light elements are occasionally to 
be found, there is no reason to suppose 
that either has ever contracted a union 
with the Men-Wading-Birds, the latter 
being regarded as an inferior race, 
fallen into the melancholy of the out- 
cast and hopeless, and rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. 

No longer worried in regard to 
Sabine, I gave myself up to enthusiasm 
over my marvelous discoveries. I 
promised myself a long sojourn among 
these aquatic populations in the hope 
of solving the mystery surrounding 
them, from the historical, ethnological 
and other scientific points of view. I 
was saddened, however, by the thought 
that other expeditions would follow 
ours, that peradventure colonies of ter- 
restrial men would ferociously destroy 
the admirable work of centuries and 
annihilate the various species of am- 
phibious man. I derived some con- 
solation, though, from the thought that 
it would be next to impossible for the 
invaders to cross the swamps where we 
came so near perishing; that it would 
be many years before the scanty sur- 
rounding populations would dream of 
confronting the perils of emigration 
and that a century hence the Men of 
the Waters might be organized suffi- 
ciently to be able to defend their terri- 
tory against all aggressors. Finally, 


these regions, though admirable and 
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perfectly salubrious, were, nevertheless, 
essentially lacustrine and, therefore, 
little accessible to terrestrial man. 

We received a most hospitable wel- 
come. In accordance with the custom 
of these peoples, after we had been 
served with a delicious repast a grand 
aquatic fete was held in our honor. 
They displayed remarkable agility and 
great resistance to asphyxiation, 
though in a lesser degree than their 
flat-eyed rivals. After our fatiguing 
experiences it was good to rest and re- 
fresh ourselves. Sabine was worn out 
and slumbered on my shoulder. Twi- 
light descended upon the valley, every- 
thing breathed peace and tranquillity 
and I resolved to pass the night among 
our cordial hosts. 


Tx. 
A NIGHT OF ANGUISH. 


Sabine was installed in a cabin and 
I, closing the door and placing my 
couch against it, lay thankfully down, 
while the boy curled up outside under 
a covering of plaited rushes. Through 
a crack in the door I could see that sev- 
eral men of the village were mounting 
guard, and confident that all was well 
I fell asleep. 

‘We must have been sleeping for 
about five hours, when I was awakened 
by a tumult outside. I peeped through 
the crack. It was a beautiful moon- 
Nght night. Around a brazier that was 
burning briskly a score of old men 
squatted. With them were several 
young men, who from their flat eyes, 
barbated, weedlike hair and dusky color 
I saw were our adversaries. More- 
over, the dark athlete immediately at- 
tracted my attention. My breast was 
bursting with jealous rage, and I could 
hardly refrain from rushing out and 
Measuring myself against him. I re- 
flected, however, that Sabine might be 
made the prize of the contest by the 
tribe, and resolved to act with diplo- 
matic prudence and only to resort to 
violence in the last extremity. 

The gathering around the brazier 
was obviously a council of the elders 
of the hospitable tribe, and the tumult 
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was caused by the young strangers who 
were trying to intimidate them. Sud- 
denly the young braves burst through 
the circle and rushed toward our cabin, 
but over a hundred Men of the Valleys 
appeared as by magic and drove them 
back. The braves then attempted to 
resume the conference, but the most 
imposing of the old men, who appeared 
to be the president, scattered the flam- 
ing brands with a kick and spoke long 
and loud and angrily in the light of 
the moon. Then our cabin was sur- 
rounded by the whole population of the 
village, and the braves withdrew and 
camped on the bank of the lake. 

Sabine slumbered peacefully through 
it all. I -went to her couch and bent 
over her. The moonbeams played upon 
her ‘hair that encircled her head like 
a halo of gold and her lips were parted 
in a happy smile. Invoking a blessing 
upon her, I lightly kissed her pure brow 
and returned to my post at the door. 

The dark men by the lake seemed to 
be waiting for the day to break. Un- 
easy at their presence there I opened 
the door. The multitude gazed at me 
in mute consternation. My gentle 
little friend was weeping. I called to 
him and he came, but could not make 
me understand what caused the con- 
sternation of the crowd, nor why he 
was weeping. All that I could gather 
was that we must not quit the cabin, 
and that the dark men were awaiting 
reinforcements. 

What was to be done? Would the 
proud old men, who had refused to sur- 
Tender us just now, give way when the 
reinforcements arrived? ‘Why were 
the dark athlete and his companions 
allowed to remain there unmolested? 
Gloomily I kept watch. The sleep of 
my beloved reminded me of the last 
sleep of a prisoner condemned to be 
executed in the morning. I realized 
with bitterness how utterly helpless I 
was, that any attempt at escape would 
be useless and might end in disaster. 

I was engrossed in my dismal reverie 
when Sabine awoke. She read my 
trouble in my face. 
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“Robert, you are suffering. Are you 
ill?” she exclaimed. 

I explained the situation to her, and 
she peered through the door at our 
enemies, 

“So you think, Robert, they will give 
us up?” she said. 

“In all probability,” I answered. 

Like a frightened gazelle Sabine 
threw herself into my arms and I 
pressed her to my heart fiercely, pas- 
sionately in an access of love, pride and 
pain. I knew that she would die rather 
than fall into the hands of her abductor 
again. 

I was still folding her in my arms, 
when there was a noise from the crowd 
outside, and we went to the door. The 
first faint streak of nascent dawn was 
struggling for supremacy with the pale 
light of the waning moon. Facing the 
old men was a form which we speedily 
recognized as that of our friend, the 
light Man of the Waters, who had 
saved up from the bog. 

Opening the door, amid the sympa- 
thetic murmurs of the crowd, and 
elated with a new-found hope we joined 
him. He greeted us with demonstra- 
tions of joy and affection. All, save 
the group by the lake, were visibly 
touched at our gratitude and his kind- 
ness, and they became positively en- 
thusiastic when, taking the little dark 
boy in my arms, I presented him to 
my aquatic brother. 


x. 
ARRIVAL OF THE LIGHT MEN OF 
THE WATERS. 


We awaited daylight in company 
with the old men, the boy and our 
benefactor. The sun was just rising 
above the hill tops when a great wave 
came sweeping up the river and hun- 
dreds of swimmers tumbled over the 
waterfall into the lake. Sabine 
shrieked and clung to me, but I could 
see from the smiles of our friend that 
there was no cause for alarm. 

The swimmers issued from the water, 
and I saw that there were light as well 
as dark men among them. On the 
shore they formed into two divisions, 
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according to color. At the same time 
the Council of the Men of the Valleys 
assembled upon a neighboring knoll, 
which was solemnly surrounded by the 
whole tribe. Then the dark athlete 
and three old men of his race placed 
themselves in front of and a little to 
the left of the Council, while our 
rescuer and three old men of his people 
stationed themselves on the right. 

The events of the night and the 
reason the consternation of the multi- 
tude and grief of the boy had been 
changed to enthusiasm and rejoicing 
were now clear to me, and Sabine 
shared my belief when I made it known 
to her. It was certain that before the 
opportune arrival of the light Men of 
the Waters the Council of the Tribe, 
now acting as judges, had, in view of 
their weakness and fear of their power- 
ful rivals, decided to hand us over to 
the tender mercies of the dark athlete. 

iWe watched the proceedings with an 
anxiety easier to be imagined than 
described. Not only did the judges re- 
ceive the reclamations favorably, but 
the dark Men of the Waters, probably 
weary of the war, approved what he 
was saying, and in face of the over- 
whelming odds against him the dark 
athlete sulkily withdrew and all his 
companions quitted him. We were 


-given into the care of our dear friends, 


the light Men of the Waters, amid the 
most touching demonstration of sym- 
pathy and satisfaction from the pop- 
ulation of the valley. 

The boy remained with us, caressed 
by Sabine, our friend and myself. He 
was suffering somewhat from ‘his 
shoulder and his eyes, burning fever- 
ishly, gazed at us with the deepest 
affection. Owing to the pain in his 
shoulder, the lad was unable to take 
part in the general rejoicing, which 
took the form of marvelous aquatic 
performances by the three peoples. 

Our rescuer was the first to dive in 
the lake. Sabine and I both sought to 
distinguish him among the others, but 
were unable to do so and he did not 
issue again, though nearly all the 
swimmers emerged, one after the other, 
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to salute us. We soon forgot all about 
him, however. We were so happy in 
our love, so confident of a bright and 
glorious future. We thought only of 
finding Devreuse and the other mem- 
bers of the expedition and returning to 
Burope. 

Two hours passed in this way, and 
we were still watching the sports, when 
I was suddenly thrown to the ground 
with great violence and Sabine was 
seized and carried off like a leaf caught 
up by a cyclone. When I scrambled to 
my feet the athlete with Sabine in his 
arms was speeding toward the river as 
fast as his legs would carry him, along 
& narrow path on the cliffs that circled 
our side of the lake and sheered almost 
perpendicularly to the water. 

The boy was running after him, and 
screaming loudly. Once the man turned 
savagely upon him and ordered him to 
go back, but the lad kept after him. I 
Started in mad pursuit, and when he 
saw me, and that the whole lake was 
in an uproar he stopped a moment, and 
his flat eyes blazed with jealous hate 
and fury. 

Above the path a cornice projected, 
acceas to which could only be had by 
climbing a shaky, undermined mass of 
rock. The athlete’s purpose, it was 
evident, was to reach this cornice, but, 
hampered by his beautiful burden, he 
was overtaken by the boy, and I was 
close behind. 

He snarled something at the child, 
who responded with intrepid anger. 
Then, quicker than it takes to recount 
the crime, the man grasped the little 
fellow with one hand and hurled him 
against the rock below, smashing his 
skull. Insane with grief and wrath, I 
bounded toward my formidable ad- 
versary, followed by the howling, 
vengeful crowd, but the murderer, 
clambering to the cornice, placed 
Gebine upon it and, exerting all his 
strength, displaced the shaky rock 
which fell with a crash, cutting off all 
immediate means of following him. 
We were unable to reach the cornice 
even by clambering upon each other’s 
shoulders, and I wore the flesh from 
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my fingers in my vain efforts to scale 
the rocky wall. 

Clever marksmen though they were 
in the water, none of my friends would 
venture to hurl a harpoon at the 
fugitive for fear of killing Sabine. 
Meanwhile he sped upward toward the 
dark gallery by the river. I knew that 
if he reached it I should never see my 
darling alive again, for I had read his 
terrible purpose in his eyes. 

He was disappearing into the yawn- 
ing grotto, and I was struggling furi- 
ously in the hands of a dozen men who 
were trying to prevent me from hurling 
myself over the cliff, when there was 
a shout from the other side of the lake 
and the sharp crack of a rifle rang out, 
followed almost simultaneously by an- 
other report. 

The dark athlete dropped his precious 
burden, reeled backward, and his body 
turned over and over as it fell on to 
the rocks below. On the other side of 
the lake, their smoking rifles in their 
hands, stood Jean Louis Devreuse and 
Lachal, after myself the best shot of 
the expedition. With them was my 
aquatic brother. 

& s * * s s 

We returned to the lake inhabited by 
our friends, the light Men of the 
Waters, and enjoyed their cordial hos- 
pitality for more than a month. We did 
not see anything further of the dark 
Men of the Waters or the Men of the 
Valleys. Devreuse told me all about 
the role played by our rescuer in the 
events I have narrated. Sabine and I 
could not forget the tragic death of our 
gentle little friend, and always shall 
grieve for him. 

The expedition, commanded by Jean 
Louis Devreuse, returned to Paris early 
in April last with documents from 
which an important and valuable work 
will be compiled. In May Sabine and 
I were married and we are superlatively 
happy; but in the soft, dreamy twilight 
our thoughts often wander with a vague 
regret to the wonderful land where we 
passed through so many stupendous 
adventures. 

[THE END.] 


